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In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  relative  situation  of  parties,  and 
the  political  condition  of  this  country 
in  1825,  it  may  be  necessary,  before 
commencing  the  history  of  that  year, 
to  take  a  retrospective  review  of  cer¬ 
tain  changes  which  have  been  OTadual- 
ly  operated  in  the  course  of  events, 
and  to  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  these  changes  have  been 

!>roductive,  in  as  far  as  concerns  the 
breign  relations  and  the  internal  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  empire.  Ncr  will  this 
preliminary  inquiry  be  deemed  inex¬ 
pedient  or  mispla^,  if  it  shall  be 
found  to  conduct  us,  by  an  easy  gra¬ 
dation,  and  with  a  due  intelligence  of 
the  subject,  to  those  important  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  discussions  which  it  is 
our  especial  office  to  put  upon  record, 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
the  future  historian. 

Althou|(h  in  Parliament  the  differ¬ 
ent  great  interests  of  the  state  hare  all 


of  them  their  respective  representa¬ 
tives  and  defenders,  who  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  peculiar  and  even  pre¬ 
judiced  views  of  measures,  by  which 
those  interests  are  conceived  likely  to 
be  affected,  and  who,  consequently, 
must  sometimes  assume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  distinct  party,  acting  on  dis¬ 
tinct  principles ;  yet  as,  in  ml  ques¬ 
tions  of  general  policy,  we  recognise 
only  one  broad  line  of  demarcation  se¬ 
parating  those  who  support  from  those 
who  oppose  ministers,  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  to  overlook  all  minor  shades  or 
difference,  and  to  arrange  our  observa¬ 
tions  so  as  to  define,  with  some  degree 
of  precision,  the  actual  state  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  party  in  power,  and  of  that 
in  opposition.  And,  to  begin  with  the 
latter,  we  may  remark,  that  owing  to 
their  long  exclusion  from  office,  (for  It 
would  hudly  be  fair  to  fix  upon  the 
short-lived  administration  of  1806  and 
1807  as  a  criterion,)  their  principles 
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hare  not,  in  the  memory  of  nine-tentha  the  accuser  is  Kstened  to,  while  the  de« 
of  the  present  generation,  been  sub-  fence  passes  unregarded,  so  the  very 
mitted  to  the  test  of  experience ;  and,  men  who  had  employed  Whiielocke, 
therefore,  in  judging  of  them  as  a  and  planned  the  expraition  to  Egypt 
party,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  in  1807,  were  lookM  up  to- as  oracles 
hypothetical  reasoning,  from  the  pro-  of  wisdom  and  foresight,  when  they  de- 
fe^ions  they  make,  the  tenets  they  nounced  the  authors  of  the  ill-starred 
avow,  and  the  line  of  conduct  they  pur- .  enterprise  against  Walcheren,  and  the 
sue,  while  acting  in  opposition  to  the  disastrous  campaign  imder  General 
government.  This,*  we  think,  is  the  Moore.  Experience  has  proved,  how- 
only  ground  that  i^  fairly  open  to  us ;  ever,  that  the  most  haaardous  of  all 
and  by  proceeding  upon  these  data,  profi^ions  is  that  of  a  political  pro- 
availing  ourselves  of  the  partial  insight  phet.  At  the  period  ot  the  invasion  of 
into  their  character,  disclosed  during  nussia,  the  authority  and  influence  of 
the  short  period  they  were  in  power,  the  Whigs  were  at  a  maximum,  be- 
and  taking  into  the  account  events  of  cause  misfortune  had  hitherto  been 
more  recent  occurrence,  it  will  not  be  constant.  Emboldened  by  the  acci- 
difBculi,  we'imagine,  to  explain  satis-  dental  confirmation  of  former  predio 
factori^  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  tions,  they,  therefore,  took  upon  them- 
decline  of  the  party,  and  reduced  it  to  selves,  without  scruple,  to  foretell  the 
its  present  state  of  comparative  insig-  result  of  that  roost  monstrous  aggres- 
nificance  and  imbecility.  sion  :  they  declared  that  the  passage 

So  long  as  the  war  was  productive  of  of  the  Niemen  was  tantamount  to  the 
nothing  but  disaster,  and  one  calamity  subjugation  of  Russia ;  that  after  a 
followed  hard  at  the  heels  of  another,  short,  perhaps  a  desperate,  struggle, 
the  Whigs,  who  have  an  edifying  ala-  she  would  be  compelled  to  receive  the 
crity  in  prophesying  evil,  enjoyed  a  law  from  the  conqueror,  and,  by  her 
vast  credit  for  wisdom  and  foresight ;  spoils,  to  adorn  a  new  triumph  for  the 
and  as,  notwithstanding  the  unnatural  man  who  had  humbled  Austria  to  the 
stimulus  given  to  industry  by  a  war  dust,  and  almost  expunged  Prussia 
expenditure,  the  enormous  accumula-  from  the  map  of  Europe.  Nor  was 
tion  of  taxes  began  to  press  heavily  on  this  an  augury,  which,  in  all  the  cir- 
all  the  sources  of  public  wealth,  a  per-  cumstances,  ought  very  much  to  sur- 
siiasion  became  pretty  generally  preva-  prise  us.  Leaving  altogether  out 
lent  among  the  people,  that  their  pre-  view  the  unparalleled  train  of  victory 
dictions,  in  many  instances  partially  which  had  enabled  the  French  empe- 
confirmed,  would  ultimately  receive  a  ror  to  trample  on  the  necks  of  so  many 
dreadful  verification  in  the  disgrace  kings,  to  make  playthings  of  thrones, 
and  ruin  of  the  country.  From  the  and  to  stock  the  continent  with  upstart 
time,  indeed,  when  they  were  turned  princesofhisownrace,thetranscendent 
out  of  office,  in  1807,  till  tho  invasion  military  talents  of  that  extraordinary 
of  Russia  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  man,  and,  above  all,  the  overwhelm- 
1812,  their  credit  with  the  country  ing  force  of  veteran  troops,— many 
had,'  for  the  reason  already  Signed,  of  them  inured  to  victory  under  his 
been  graduAliy  increasing,  ^me  heavy  command,  all  blindly  confiding  in  the 
misfortunes  had  befallen  our  arms,  ascendant  of  his  genius, — with  which 
vihiefa  Lord  Wellington's  first  doubt-  he  marched  to  attack  lUissia,  seemed, 
fill  successes  in  Spain  were  by  no  means  it  must  be  confessed,  to  place  the  is- 
calculated  to  obliterate  from  the  pub-  sue  of  the  contest  beyond  the  caprice 
lie  mind  ;  and  as,  in  the  case  of  defeat,  of  fortune.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after 
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the  event.  These  calculations,  vhich 
no  one  at  the  time  bad  die  haHihood 
to  dispute,  were  destined  soon  to  be 
signally  and  gloriously  falsified.  The 
burning  of  Moscow,  the  retreat  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  French  grand  army, 
the  desertion  of  Napoleon  by  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia,  the  advance  of  the  al¬ 
lies  into  Germany,  the  rising  m  masse 
of  the  Germans,  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
the  invasion  of  France  by  Europe  in 
arms,  and,  finally,  after  a  desjMrate  but 
fruitless  struggle,  the  abmeation  of 
Buonaparte,— »ese  mighty  events  fol¬ 
lowed  one  another  with  an  astounding 
celerity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
nations  or  conquerors.  With  the  un- ' 
thinking  herd  of  mankind,  the  reputa* 
tion  of  the  seers  was  utterly  ruined. 
The  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba, 
and  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
his  re-possessing  himself  of  power,  re- 
nred.>for  a  short  space  their  drooping 
spirits,  but  it  was  only  to  plunge  them 
in  deeper  dismay,  by  the  unwelcome 
glories  of  Waterloo,  and  the  political 
extinction  of  that  erratic  being,  whose 
disturbing  force  had  wellnigh  un¬ 
sphered  the  regular  orbs  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  system,  leaving  him  to  revolve  in 
solitary  splendour,  amidst  the  havoc 
he  had  wrought. 

As  a  salvo  to  the  pride  of  the  Whigs, 
we  have  already  a^itted  that  their 
conjectures  as  to  the  result  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  invasion  were  far  firom  being  im¬ 
probable.  It  was  not,  certainly,  to  be  ' 
anticipated,  that  the  Russians  would 
makesuch  dreadful  sacrifices,  and,  least 
of  all,  that  they  would  destroy  their  an¬ 
cient  capita,  which  theyreg^ed  with 
s  feeling  of  reli^ous  reverence :  it  was 
not  to  anticipated  that  premature 
winter  would  come  as  a  re8istles8.auxi- 
liary  to  their  aid  ;  that  sluggish  Ger¬ 
many  would  rise  as  one  man  to  over¬ 
whelm  her  oppressor ;  that  Europe 
would  march  in  arms  to  dethrone  the 
imperial  Jacobin  who  had  tried  to  bind 
her  in  fetters  to  his  car  of  conquest ;  or 


that,  after  re-puesessiiig  himself  of 

giwer,  the  glory  should  be  reservedto 
ngland,  of  giving  him  the  coup  de 
^aee,  and  arresting  his  career  for  ever. 
So  much  may  be  fairly  conceded ;  but 
the  public,  almost  always  unjust  to 
the  losing  party,  thought  only  of  the 
hardy  predictions  so  memorably  belied, 
and  withdrew  their  ounfidence  from  the 
Whigs. 

But  this  was  not  their  only,  or  even 
their  greatest  misfortune.  During  the 
short  period  they  were  in  ofiSce  inlSOd, 
they  bad  found,  by  experience,  that 
peace  could  not  be  concluded  with 
France  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
national  honour ;  and,  to  do  them  jus¬ 
tice,  it  ought  not  to  be  believed  that 
they  would  have  purchased  it  at  such 
a  price.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
presume,  that,  had  they  continued  iu 
power,  they  would  have  done  precisely 
what  their  successors  did ;  that  b,  they 
would  hare  prosecuted  the  war  with 
vigour.  But  it  b  now  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  that,  but  for  the  monstrous  ex¬ 
travagance  of  their  pretensions*  joined, 
as  they  allege,  to  the  wanton  treachery 
of  one  of  their  own  number,  (Sheri¬ 
dan,)  they  might  have  come  into 
power  on  the  death  of  Mr  Percival— 
on  the  very  eve,  as  it  were,  of  those 
prodigious  events  which  agitated  the 
whole  civilized  world  ;'and,.conaequent- 
ly,  might  have  enjoyed  the  credit, 
which  now  belongs  to  theif  rivals,  of 
having  achieved  the  oversow  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  the  deliverancoof  Europe. 
By  huckstering  and  higgling  about 
matters  at!  once  insignificant  and  con¬ 
temptible,  they  lost  a  glorious  impor¬ 
tunity,  such  as  the  revolution  of  cen¬ 
turies  may  not  again  offer  to  their 
choice,  and  being  necessitated  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  opposition,  and,  as  usual,  to 
prophesy  misfortune  anddbgrace,  they 
rorfeitea  their  credit  with  the  country, 
and  have,  to  all  appearance,  perpetu¬ 
ated  their  exclusion  from  power. 
Another  cause  whicli  lias  mainly 
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contributed  to  paraljK  the  efibrts  of 
the  Whigs,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
support  necessary  to  their  effidency  as 
an  opposition,  is  the  aristocratical  com¬ 
position  and  texture  of  their  party. 
So  long  at  a  country  remains  in  a  state 
of  comparstive  porerty  and  ignorance, 
the  soil  constitutes  its  chief  property, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  its 
most  influential  men  ;  but  as  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  is  expanded  by  knowledge, 
as  ingenuity  multiplies  the  products 
of  latour,  as  capital  is  accumulated, 
and  as  man  rises  in  wealth,  talents, 
and  importance,  the  value  of  proper¬ 
ty  in  land  experiences  an  increase, 
as  compared  with  what  it  formo'Iy  was, 
but  it  diminishes  in  respect  to  the  whole 
property  of  the  country.  Hence,  in 
proportion  as  a  countiy  advances  in 
the  career  of  prosperity,  the  influence 
of  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil 
must  inevitably  decrease ;  because  it 
has  in  that  case  to  contend  with'  the 
antagonist  influence  of  dasses,  former¬ 
ly  mere  ciphers  in  political  calcula¬ 
tions,  but  now  rendered  important 
from  the  possession  of  wealth  a^uired 
by  skill,  industry,  and  enterprise.  It 
is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated,  |that, 
even  in  the  most  advanced  state  of  so- 
dety,  the  influence  of  this  privileged 
class  can  ever  cease  to  be  gr^  :  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  it  must  al¬ 
ways  assume  a  powerful,  if  not  a  com¬ 
manding,  attitude ;  but,  then,  it  is 
not,  as  in  ruder  periods,  the  only  or 
exclusive  >  interest.  Anciently,  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  landholders,  the  re- 
resentatives  of  the  one  great  and  pre- 
ominating  interest;  and 'though,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  numerous  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  interests  have  gra¬ 
dually  found  their  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  coalesced  in  forming 
a  sort  of  counterbalance  to  the  weight 
of  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  yet  a  Isttc  proportion  of  these 
have  been  introduce,  either  directly  by 


the  aristocracy,  or  in^rsctly,  with  their 
concurrence  and  influence ;  while  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Peers  has 
been  in  no  degree  modified  by  the 
causes  which  have  cemtributed  to  ame¬ 
liorate  that  of  the  other  House  of  Par¬ 
liament.’  Such  being  the  constitution 
of  the  legislature,  and  such  the  predo¬ 
minance  of  hereditary  property  and  in¬ 
fluence,  it  follows,  that  in  all  questions, 
the  Com  Laws  for  instance,  in  whidi 
the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  are  op. 
posed  to  those  of  the' people,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  former  strenuously 
supported  and  maintained,  while  the 
latter  are  eitiier  neglected  or  sacrifi¬ 
ced  :  We  may  expe^  that  legislation 
will  take  a  markra  direction  in  favour 
of  that  particular  kind  of  property 
which  the  aristocracy  possess,  and  a 
which  they  imagine  themselves  alone 
competent  fully  to  appreciate  the  va¬ 
lue  ;  that  the  national  importance  of 
manufactures  will  not  be  appreciated, 
the  power  of  commerce  misunderstood, 
and  the  giant  stren^h  with  which  sci¬ 
ence  arms  the  mer^ant  and  the  arti¬ 
san  overlooked ;  and  that  thus,  while 
the  people  are  perhaps  compelled  to 
pay  a  monopoly  price  for  the  prime 
necessary  of  life,  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country  will  be  fettered 
with  absurd  restrictions,  and  the  na¬ 
tion ‘deprived  of  that  command  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  which  her  skill, 
capital,  and  industry,  if  left  to  tale 
their  natural  course,  would  infidlibly 
secure  to  her. 

But  while  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  aristocracy  continued  to  be  oli^- 
chical  and  exmusive,  though  partially 
modified  by  the  operation  of  various 
concurrent  causes,  a  new  power  was 
gradually  and  silently  developing  it¬ 
self.  Formerly  the  great  body  of  the 
people  went  for  nothing  in  every  mli* 
tical  calculation  ;  they  constituted  an 
inert  mass,  which,  instead  of  aspiring 
to  direct,  waited  to  be  impelled.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  meant  then  only  the  opi- 
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nioo  of  the  priril^ed  class.  '  But  eirw 
cumstanoes,  which  it  is  UBaecessaryto 
particularise, 'have  operated  a  striking 
change  in  the  relative  position  'of  the 
different  great  classes  composing  the 
commonwealth.  Knowledge  and  it- 
dustry,  reciprocally  acting  upon  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect^  hare  not  on¬ 
ly  improved  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  revealed  to  them  the  secret  of 
their  own  strength mind  has  perva¬ 
ded  the  immense  mass,  penetratii^  al¬ 
most  every  component  atom ;  mem  agi- 
tat  molem  et  magno  te  corpore  miscet ; 
and  though  still  excluded  from  nearly 
all  participation  in  political  rights,  it 
is  no  longer  safe  either  to  n^lect  the 
interests,  or  contemn  the  opiniont, 
wants,  and  desires,  of  this  new.class. 
Ini  a  government  like  ours,  of  which 
one  great, branch  is  essentially  demo- 
cratital,  all  the  leading  interests  of  the 
country  must,  in  one  shilpe  or  another, 
be  represented;  that'  is.  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  accommodate  itself  to  the 
condition  of  the  governed,-  ‘and  ad¬ 
vance  pataibus  trquu  as  they  advance,' 
otherwise  it  is  absurd  4o  talic  either  of 
its  security  or  its  strengths  for  as  all 
free  governments  at  least  are  -founded 
on  opinion,  that  must  -of  necessity  be 
the  strongest  which  attaches  to  itself 
in  the  highest  degree' -the  sentiments 
and  affections  of  the  people.  > 

From  this  new  class,  however,  whidi, 
in  modern  times,-  has  risen  into  con¬ 
sequence,  the  Tories  kept  aloof  from 
pnnciple,  the  Whigs  from  pride.  The 
former,  acting  with  perf^  consist¬ 
ency,'  lost  'no  ground  by  their  un¬ 
disguised  reluctance  to  acknowledge 
the  people  as  an  iafluential  body; 
the*  latter,  ostensibly  the  -advocates 
of  popular  rights,  but  in'  reality  a 
section  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and 
iaoomparaUy  more-  adverse  >to  the 
claims  and  rights  of  the  people  than 
their  political' opponents,  came  to  be 
regaraed  as  a  mere  faction,  who  pro- 
fes^  liberal  opinions  as  a  means  of 


paving  their  way  io  power,  and  who 
could  neiver  have  any' sentiments  ov 
feelings  in  coifamon-with  Chose -whose 
support  they  were! 'willing  to  sedore. 
Alienation  and  distrtist  were  the  tae- 
eessary  consequence ;  and  these  feel¬ 
ings  were  stfengthened  by  that  kiso- 
leit  and  domineering  spirit  which;  as 
often  as  they  have  haa  the-npnbrtu- 
nity;  the  Whigs  hdve  never  nuled  to 
manifest.  That  they  have' 'resisted 
many  bad  laws,  proposed  'some  sahi- 
tary  measures,  am  recommended  a 
few  useful  principles  ih'legislatimi  and 
finance,  may  be  readily  eonetded,  'be¬ 
cause  truth  requires  that  they  shohld 
not  be  defraud^  of  their  just  merits; 
but 'these  isolated  and  generally  Un¬ 
successful  efforts  have  failed  to  secure 
for<  them 'the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  have,  in  some  cases,  even  tended 
to- foster  the  suspicions  already  enter¬ 
tained  of  them.  The  support  whidi 
the  majority  of  the  party  have  invari¬ 
ably  given  to  the  absuro  and  iniqui¬ 
tous  system  of  the  (>)m  Laws,  has  of 
itself  created  a  disgust  and  aversion  in 
the  public  mind,  not  to  be  conqiiered 
(W  obliterated  by  their  hollow  dedama- 
tions  in  fevour  of  reform,  and  their 
laudable  exertions  to  remove  all 
strictions  from  those  particuhur  branch¬ 
es  of  industry,  where  they  had  no  pri¬ 
vate  interest  in  bolstering  np  the  cause 
of  monopoly.  '  It  is  not  by  thus  co¬ 
quetting  with  the  people  at  particuhur 
times,  and  to  serve  special  purposes, 
that  their  permanent  fevour  can 'be 
gained.  Experience  has  tanght  them 
that  their  true  '  interests  have  >  been 
most  effectually  consulted  by  the'men 
who 'are' from  principle  most  firmly 
opposed  to  their  politica]  pretensions : 
and  MB'  actual  benefits  conferred 
those  who  have  not  thought  ft  neces¬ 
sary  to  encumber  themselves  with  pro- 
fenions,  are  generally  received  with 
oorrespondmg  gratitude;  so  it  has  hap>- 
pened,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Whigs 
^ve  declined,  their  adversaries  have 
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risen  in  public  estiinttion,  thus  secu¬ 
ring  to  tWmselres  tbe  indefinite  pos- 
sesmon  of  tbat  power  which  they  seem 
anxious  tc  exert  solely  for  the  welfere 
and  interest  of  the  country. 

The  first  substantive  proof,  and  in¬ 
deed  almost  a  direct  result,  of  this  to¬ 
tal  separation  of  the  Whigs  firtHn  the 
people,  was  the  appearance  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  field  of  what  nas  been  denomina¬ 
ted  the  Radical  party.  Disappointed, 
cooled,  and,  as  they  thought,  betray- 
en  by  ^  M^igs,  who  were  never  ei¬ 
ther  able  or  willing  to  redeem  tbe 
pledges  they  had  so  frequ  'ntly  given, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  operative 
classes,  becoming  speculative  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  knowled^  was  freely  circu¬ 
lated,  resolved  to  revenge  themselves 
on  their  futhless  and  intractable  advo¬ 
cates,  not  merely  by  deserting  them, 
but  by  organizing  a  party  which  might, 
in  a  more  efficient  and  energrtic  man¬ 
ner,  represent  their  feelings,  opinkuis, 
and  interests ;  and  that  the  separation 
might  be  as  wide  as  possible,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  take  their  stand  on  the 
brood  principles  of  tbe  most  unqua¬ 
lified  democracy.  Scorning  all  palter¬ 
ing  about  petty  reforms,  which  they 
declared  could  never  be  productive 
of  good,  they  announced  their  re¬ 
solution  to  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  Annual  Parliaments  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Suffrage.  This  was  the  fimda- 
psental  artiae  in  their  creed ;  and  it 
had  one  incontestable  merit,  that,  how¬ 
ever  impracticable  it  might  be,  it  was 
at  least  perfectly  intelligible,  and  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  to  recommend  itself 
to  those  who  were  conscious  that  their 
strength' consisted  in  their  numbers, 
and  uat,  should  they  ever  succeed  in 
realizing  their  project,  they  would  ab¬ 
sorb,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  power, 
and,  in  the  second,  all  the  property  of 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  it  is  al¬ 
most  always  in  times  of  public  dis¬ 
tress  that  dangerous  poKtical  theories 
re  promulgate  and  imbibed.  >  Misery 


is  naturally  credulous.  During  the 
afflicting  stagnation  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  that  prevailed  some  years 
the  Radical  doctrines  made  an 
manning  prc^pess  alnong  the  operative 
classes  both  in  England  and  Setland, 
who,  stimulated  by  pestilent -dema¬ 
gogues,  had  wellnigu  hoisted  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  insurrection,  and  plunged  the 
country  in  confusion  and  anarchy ;  but 
with  the  return  of  prosperity,  accom¬ 
panied  as  it  has  haj^ily  been  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  public  measures,  remarkable 
alike  for  the  benefits  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  glory  they  have  re¬ 
flected  on  the  present  enlightened  and 
liberal  administration,  the  visions  of 
Radicalism  have  vanished,  leaving  no 
trace  of  their  existence,  except  in  the 
unreadable  pages  of  Bentham,  or  tbe 
somnolent  mssertations  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Review.  It  is  known,  how¬ 
ever,  to  all  who  are  in  the  least  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject,  that  had 
the  Whigs  retained  tbe  confidence  of 
the  people,  which,  by  their  selfishness, 
time- wiring,  pride,  and  insolence,  they 
bad  so  dewrvedly  forfeited.  Jacobinism 
would  not  have  been  reproduced  in  a 
new  form,  and  history  would  have 
been  deprived  of  one  name  more  by 
which  to  characterize  the  spirit  of  tur¬ 
bulence  and  anarchy.  * 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  allege, 
that,  in  its  compositicMi,  the  Whig  is 
eswntially  more  aristocratical  than  tbe 
Tory  party ;  but  the  foct  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  well  known,  and,  indeed,  the  iqv- 
parent  paradox  will  vanish  upon  closer 
observation.  The  principle  of  Tory¬ 
ism  is  the  unqualified  support  of  mo¬ 
narchy,  and,  of  course,  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  considered  as  one  of  the  pillars 
of  monarchy.  But  the  Tories  have 
never  m  istaken  the  pillar  for  that  which 
it  is  only  meant  to  support,  or  coun- 
tenancea  the  disproportionate  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  one  branch  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  at  the  expenw  of  tbe  others ; 
nor  have  they  hesitated  to  rally  on 
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their  side  sU  those  interests  and  feel¬ 
ings  which,  properly  controlled  and 
m^ified,  mi^t  contribute  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
geremment.  The  Whig  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  being,  as  we  hare  said,  a 
mere  section  of  the  high  ari8tocracy,en- 
gaged  in  a  fniitless  struggle  for  power, 
incessantly  shifting  their  ground,  but 
renuuning  iedexiUy  true  to  the  spirit 
of  their  order,— hoow  coquetting  with 
the  pecmle  when  popular  support  was 
required,  and  now  deserting  or  de¬ 
nouncing  those  of  whom  they  were 
the  toi-duatU  defenders,*^  reding  from 
side  to  side,  lihe  an  inres1«d  cone,  un¬ 
certain  where  they  might  next  fall,— 
have  not  only  assumed  the  appearance 
of  an  insulated  political  faction,  Uie 
real  representative  of  no  interest  ex- 
ce^  their  own,  but,  by  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  t^ir  system  of  oscilla¬ 
tion,  have  weakened  their  energies, 
and  abated  their  influence.  Afraid  of 
compromising  their  dignity  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  anxiously  avoiding  to  give 
any  tangUile  miaranhies  to  those  whose 
support  could  only  b^^irocuredon  that 
condition,  and  resdvra,  if  ever  they 
got  hold  of  the  helm,  to  enter  upon 
office  imfettered,  they  have  disgusted 
and  estranged  many  of  their  firmest 
friends,  and  are  jusUy  regarded  as  a 
domineering  oligarchy,  whose  exclu¬ 
sion  from  power  is  viewed  by  the  ma-, 
jority  of  the  datioa  with  undisguised 
satisfaetion. 

But  while  the  Whigs  were  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  aristocratii^  in 
proportion  as  they  were  retrograding, 
various  causes  conspired  to  produce  an 
opposite  effect  on  their  opponents ; 
and  the  chief  of  these  unquewunably 
was  their  long  possession  of  power. 
Many  men,  from  the  middling  or  hum¬ 
bler  classes  of  society,  who  entered 
into  the  lower  depar^ents  of  the 
state,  remained  in  office  till  they  had 
gradually  ascended  to.the  higher  ;.aud 


consequently  brought  with  them,  to 
their  more  exalt^  stations,  ^reat 
knowledge  of  business,  and  experience 
of  the  details  of  government, — a  tho¬ 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  different 
public  interests,— a  strong  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  watcliing  over,  pro¬ 
tecting,  and  promoting  those  interests, 
—a  perfect  freedom  from  that  engross¬ 
ing  spirit  of  oligarchy,  characteristic' 
of  a  particular  order, — and  a  desire  to 
attend  to  the  feeling  and  interests  of 
those  classes  which  form  the  main 
strength  of-  every  nation  fax  advanced 
in  the  career  of  wealth  and  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  great  duties  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  never  be  safely  intrusted 
except  to  men  who  have  gone  through 
a  similar  training,  and  who  not  only 
understand  the  theory  of  the  machine, 
but  have  a  practical  and  experimental 
knowledjra  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
works.  The  admixture  of  men,  whose 
attention  has  been  more  directed  to 
the  science  than  the  details  of  govern¬ 
ment,  is,  doubtless,  a  necessary  ingre¬ 
dient,  because  an  administration  ^to¬ 
gether  composed  of  mere  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  would,  like  that  of  Lord  London¬ 
derry,  be  one  of  shifts  and  expedients 
merely ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  by  the 
experience  of  practical  men  that  the 
best  theories  must  be  modified  to  suit 
existing  circumstances  and  interests, 
and  the  soundest  doctrines  applied  to 
the  ever-varying  aspects  and  relations 
of  foreign  and  mimestic  wlicy. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  for  some 
time  past,  the  government  of  this 
country  has  exhibited  a  union  of 
sound  principle,  practical  skill,  great 
liberality,  and  high  talent,  hitherto 
almost  without  precedent  in  its  histo¬ 
ry;  and  that  the  happy  results  of  this 
union  are  apparent  in  the  increased 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  empire, 
and  in  the  commanding  attitude  which 
she  has  assumed  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  From  the  accession  of  Mr 
Canning  to  the  cabinet,  wc  may  date 
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the  cotnmeticement  of  a  newerA.  The 
absurd  restraints  by  which  commerce 
was  formerly  fetter^  have  been  lemo- 
red,  and,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  able  men  by  whom  he  is  surround¬ 
ed,  the  principle  of  free  trade  has  not 
only  been  acknowledged,  but  reduced 
to  practice,  as  for  as  the  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  world  will  admit. 
By  enlightened  views  of  finance,  the 
pressure  of  taxation  has' been  lighten¬ 
ed,  while  'the  revenue  has  been  in¬ 
creased.  The  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  in  which  we  are  all  so  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  has  been  improved  by  the 
enactment  of' laws,  winch  have  been 
hailed  with  gratitude  from  every  part 
of  the  empire,  because  the  benefits  that 
must  necessarily  result  frotu  them,  in 
the  additional  security  to  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,' are  of  a  kind  that  come  home  to 
every  man’s  business  and  bosom.  In 
our  foreign  policy,  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  country  have  not  only 
been  upheld,  but  immeasurably  in¬ 
creased,  by  a  diplomacy 'equally  re¬ 
markable  for  ability,  sound  principle, 
and  decision,  temjiered  by  rare  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation,— by  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  maintain  the  just  rights  of 
this  kingdom,  mixed  with  a  beiwming 
regard  for  those  of  other  nations^.  The 
Whigs^  who  are  seldom  injured  by 
their  modesty,  tsdce  a  sort  of  second¬ 
hand  credit  to  themselves  for  the  great 
and  substantial  blessings  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  country,  by 
boasting  that  they  have  schooled  the 
Tories  into  liberal  principles,  and  that 
the  latter  are  only  now  retlucing  to 
practice  what  they  have  all  along  re¬ 
commended.  It  would  be  fin-eign  to 
our  present  purpose  to  inquire  what 
|K>rtion  of  truth  may  be  contained  in 
this  often-repeated  foiast.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remark,  that  declamation  is 
one  thing,  and  governing  a  great  coun¬ 
try  wisely  and  liberally  another ;  and 
that  the  question  with  the  public  is 
not  one  of  specuLtive  originality,  but 


practical  foct-^not  who  first  recom¬ 
mended,  but  who  first  carried  into'ef- 
fect  those  beneficial  measures,  about 
the  vital  'importance  of  which  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  dispute.  ‘ 

'  At  the  commencement  of  1825,  the 
country  was  in  the  fiiU  enjoyment  of 
that  prosperity  which,  in  orainary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  must  always  be  the  fruit 
of-  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  ; 
and  in  that  prosperity  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  and  commercial  interests  partook  in 
nearly  equal  degre^  The  severe  dis¬ 
tresses  experienced  by  the  former  two 

}^ears  before  were  forgotten ;  while  the 
atter  seemed  to  advance  with  an  acti¬ 
vity  and  energy  proportioned  to  the 
increased  facilities  given  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  capital  and  enterprise. 
Even  Ireland,  although  generally  back¬ 
ward  in  receiving  or  yielding  to  any 
beneficial  influence,  participate  in  tbe 
general  improvement;  and  the  altuin- 
ing  outrages,  for  the  suppression  of 
wlrich,  extraordinary  powers  were  two 
Tears  before  confid^  to  his  Majesty, 
bad  so  for  ceased,  as  to  warrant  the 
suspension  of  those  powers  in  most  of 
the  distnrbed  districts.  In  a  word,  had 
it  not  been  for  tho  premature  and  in- 
iiidicious  repeal  of  the  comlnnation 
laws,  during  the  preceding  session,  the 
commercial  horizon  would'  have  been 
without  a  cloud.  As 'every  man  of 
sense  had  anticipated,  however,  the 
workmen  instantly  availed  themselves 
of  their  newly  acouired  liberty  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  dictate  the  law  to  their  mas¬ 
ters;  strikes  became  general ;  com¬ 
binations  were  organised  upon  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  to  an  extent,  whidi  could 
not  fiui  iu  be' regarded  as  both*  mis¬ 
chievous  and  dan^rous  ;  a  regular  rent 
was  levied,  and  an  active  correspond¬ 
ence  maintained  by  the  leaders  of  these 
associations,  which,  as  they  had  now 
the  law  on  their  side,  were  regularly 
organized,  and' affiliated  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  central  juntas  established  in  the 
principal  cmporia  of  trade  and  com- 
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oieroe.  When  Parliament  met>  they 
found  their  table  crowded  with  peti¬ 
tions  ;  and  even  the  supporters  of  Mr 
Hume's  act  began  to  repent  their  own 
rashness,  when  they  discovered  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  mischief  it  had  occasioned, 
and  that  they  had  now  to  examine  fresh 
evidence,  and  return  to  the  work  of  le¬ 
gislation.  It  has  been  said,  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  workmen, 
that  combinations  involve  a  principle 
of  self-correction,  capable  of  ultimate¬ 
ly  working  out  a  cure ;  and  that  they 
must  at  length  dissolve  of  their  own 
accord. .  But  though  this  might,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  true,  it  was  never¬ 
theless  evident,  that  these  associations 
might  be  rendered  extremely  danger¬ 
ous,  were  the  manufacturing  popula¬ 
tion  to  imbibe,  as  was  the  case  not  long 
ago,  a  spirit  of  discontent ;  while,  in 
the  meantime,  their  immediate  etfebt 
was  to  cripple  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  which  might  be  irre¬ 
trievably  injured  before  the  principle 
of  self-correction  above  alluded'  to 
should  begin  its  operation.  Some  new 
measure  seemed  therefore  to  be  impe¬ 
riously  called  for  ;  first,  to  protect  the 
workmen  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  misconduct ;  secondly,  to 
give  a  check  to  the  riotous  and  disor- 
derlyprooeedings  by  which  these  strikes 
had,  in  many  cases,  been  attended ; 
and,  lastly,  to  defend  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country  from  the  ruin 
with  which  they  were  threatened  by 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  though  that  body  was 
ostensibly  instituted  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  a  legitimate  object,  seemed  im¬ 
periously  to  call  for  the  prompt  enact¬ 
ment  of  some  strong  repressive  mea¬ 
sure.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr 
O'Connell,  it  had  become  a  sort  of  Irish 
Rump  Parliament,  filled  with  politi¬ 
cal  agitators ;  and  it  was  the  more  dan¬ 


gerous,  from  being  the  acknowledged 
organ  of  so  powerful  a  body  as  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  from  the  rapid  accumu¬ 
lation  of  pecuniary  means  at  its  dispo¬ 
sal,  arising  from  the  rent,  or  tax,  it  had 
imposed.  Intimidation  and  corruption 
were  avowedly  the  principal  means  by 
which  it  proposed  to  operate.  'The  Ca¬ 
tholics,  it  was  said,  would  never  be 
listened  to,  till,  like  the  volunteers  in 
1782,  they  were  in  a  condition  rather 
to  dictate  their  own  terms,  than  to  re¬ 
ceive  reluctant  concessions ;  and  of  the 
large  sums  collected  in  name  of  rent,  a 
portion  was  boldly-  appropriated  for 
buying  the  advocacy  of  the  venal  press 
all  over  the  empire.  These,  with  main¬ 
taining  a  vigorous  surveillanck  over  the 
conduct  of  magistrates  udder  the  in¬ 
surrection  act,  the  Orange  lodges,  and 
all  {)ersons  employed  in  offices,  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  pursuits,  in  any  way  inimical 
tuthe  Catholic  body,  were  the  declared 
objects  of  the  association.  If  is  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  an  institution  so 
anomalous — an  imperium  in  imperio, 
like  this,  whose  immediate  tendency 
was  to  envenom  and  perpetuate  those 
political  and  religious  animosities  which 
nave  so  long  been  the  curse  of  Ireland, 
and  from  whose  tribune  the  most  in¬ 
flammatory  harangues  were  weekly  de¬ 
livered,  and  circulated  over  the  Whole 
empire,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press, — could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Government ;  for  the  toleration 
of  a  self-constituted  body,  which,  by  its 
own  authority,  and  for  purposes  not 
known  to  be  lawful,  could  lay  a  whole 
kingdom  under  contribution,  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  legitimizing 
the  principle  of  rebellion,  and  esta¬ 
blishing  a  precedent  which  might  af¬ 
terwards  lie  employed  for  effecting  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  or  any  other  obj^ 
et^ually  mischievous  and  dangerous.  It 
will  be  seen  directly  what  course  Mi¬ 
nisters  resolved  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
this  and  every  similar  association. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
undisturbed  tranquil  lity  reigned  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Our  relations 
with  foreign  powers  were  of  the  most 
friendly  character,  each  evincing  a  sin¬ 
cere  disposition  to  maintain  that  uni¬ 
versal  peace  which  is  the  sure  harbin- 
«r  of  OTosperity  and  happiness  to  man¬ 
kind.  But  while  this  general  harmony 
prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the 
West,  the  tranquillity  of  India,  as  sta¬ 
ted  in  our  last  volume,  was  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  tlie  war  with  the  Burmese,  whose 
unprovoked  aggressions,  it  is  said,  ren¬ 
dered  hostile  cqierations  unavoidable. 
How  far  this  may  be  correct,  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Burmese  war  came  upon 
the  public  by  surprise ;  for  the  prevalent 
opinion  was,  that,  by  the  able,  enlight¬ 
ened,  skilful,  and  judicious  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the 
pacification  of  India  had  been  rendered 
so  complete,  as  to  justify  us  in  looking 
forward  to  many  years  of  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  tranquillity.  Nor  from  all  that  was 
at  first  known  to  the  public,  was  it 
easy  to  discover  what  object  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  war  bad  in  view,  or  how 
they  expected  to  improve  the  condition 
of  our  Indian  possesions,  by  eng^ng 
in  a  contest  with  an  enemy  confined 
within  natural  boundaries,  which  he 
could  never  pass  in  any  force,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  one  of  the  most  pestilential 
climates  in  the  world.  However,  it  is 
some  consolation  to  think,  that  this  war 
had  not  only  made  no  additions  to  the 
public  burdens,  but  had  hot  even  in¬ 
terrupted  that  pro(p%8sive  reduction 
of  taxation  whicn  the  skilful  financial 
measures  of  administration  have  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  carry  into  effect. 

In  these  circumstances.  Parliament 
met  on  Thursday  the  3d  of  February. 
His  Majesty  being  prevented  by  indis¬ 
position  from  opening  the  session  in 
person,  this  was  done  by  commission ; 
and,  after  the  usual  ceremonies,  the 


Lord  Chancellor  read  the  following 
speech:—  » 

.  '• 

"  Afy  Lord*  and  Gtntlemen,  \ 
“  We  are  commaoded  by  his  Majes¬ 
ty  to  express  to  you  the  gratification 
which  his  Majesty  derives  from  the 
continuance  and  progressive  increase 
of  that  public  prosperity  upon  which 
his  Mi^esty  coa^a^atra  you  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  sessioo  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

“  There  never  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation  were,  at 
the  same  time,  in  so  thriving  a  condi¬ 
tion,  or  when  a  feeling  of  content  and 
satisfaction  was  more  widely  diffused 
through  aU  classes  of  the  British  peo- 
ple.  »  , 

"  It  is  no  small  addition  to  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  his  Majesty,  that  Ireland 
is  participating  in  »e  general  prospe¬ 
rity. 

The  outrages,  fiir  the  suppression 
of  which  extraordinary  powers  were 
confided  to  his  Majesty,  have  so  far 
ceased,  as  to  warrant  the  suspension  of . 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  in  most  of 
the  districts  heretofore  disturbed. 

Industry  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  are  extending  themselves  in  that 
part  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom.  It  is 
therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  tliat 
associations  should  exist  in  Ireland, 
which  have  adopted  proceeding  irre¬ 
concilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  calcula^,  by  exciting 
alarm,  and  by  exasperating  animosities, 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  society,  and 
to  retard  the  course  of  nation^  im¬ 
provement.  I 

“  His  Majesty  relies  upon  your  wis¬ 
dom  to  consider,  without  delay,  the' 
means  of  applying  a  remedy  to  this 
evil. 

His  Majesty  further  recommends 
the  renewal  of  the  inquiries  instituted 
last  session  into  tlie  state  of  Ireland. 
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**  His  Majesty  has  seen  with  regret 
the  interruption  of  tranquillity  in  In¬ 
dia  by  the  unprovoked  aggression  and 
extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Bur¬ 
mese  government,  which  rendered  hos¬ 
tile  operations  against  that  state  una¬ 
voidable.  ' 

“  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find 
that  none  of  the  other  native  powers 
have  manifested  any  unfriendly  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  that  the  bravery  and  con¬ 
duct  displayed  by  tbe  forces  already 
employed  against  the  enemy,  afford 
the  most  feronrable  prospect  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  of  the  contest. 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
“  His  Majesty  has  directed  us  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  the  estimates  of  the  year 
will  forthwith  laid  before  you. 

"  The  state  of  India,  and  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  other  parts  of 
his  Majesty’s  foreign  possessions,  will 
render  some  augmentation  in  his  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  indispensable. 

**  His  Mmesty  has,  however,  the 
sincere  gratification  of  believing,  that 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  ex¬ 
pense  arising  out  of  this  augmentation, 
such  is  the  flourishing  condition  and 
progressive  improvement  of  the  reve¬ 
nue,  that  it  will  still  be  in  your  power, 
without  affecting  public  credit,  to  give 
additional  facilities  to  the  national  in¬ 
dustry,  and  to  make  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

His  Majesty  commands  us  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  his  Majesty  continues 
to  receive  from  his  allies,  and  general¬ 
ly  from  all  princes  and  states,  assu¬ 
rances  of  their  unabated  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  and  cultivate  the  relations  of  peace 
with  his  Majesty,  and  with  each  other; 
and  that  it  is  his  Majesty’s  constant 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  general  tran¬ 
quillity. 

"  The  negotiations  which  have  been 
so  long  earned  on  through  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Amliassador  at  Constantinople, 
between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 


the  Ottoman  Porte,  hare  been  brought 
to  an  amicable  issue. 

**  His  Majesty  has  directed  to  be 
laid  before  you,  o^ies  of  arrangements 
which  have  been  entered  into  with  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Hanover, 
for  improving  tbe  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  those  states  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

*'  A  treaty,  having  for  its  object  the 
more  effectuid  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  has  been  concluded  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  Sweden ;  a 
copy  of  which  treaty  (as  soon  as  the  ra¬ 
tifications  thereof  shall  have  been  ex¬ 
changed)  his  Majesty  has  directed  to 
be  laid  before  you. 

"  Some  difficulties  have  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
for  the  same  object,  which  was  nego¬ 
tiated  last  year  between  his  Majesty 
and  tbe  United  States  of  America. 

“  These  difficulties,  however,  his 
Majesty  trusts,  will  not  finally  impede 
tbe  conclusion  of  so  beneficial  an  ar¬ 
rangement. 

“In  conformity  with  the  declara¬ 
tions  which  have  b^n  repeatedly  made 
by  bis  Majesty,  his  Mtgesty  has  takep 
measures  for  confirming  by  treaties 
tlie  commercial  relations  already  sub¬ 
sisting  between  this  kingdom  ana  those 
countries  of  America  which  appear  to 
have  established  their  separation  from 
Spain.  '  ^ 

“  So  soon  as  these  treaties  shall 
be  completed,  his  Majesty  will  di- 
'  rect  copies  of  them  to  be  laid  before 
you.  , 

“  His  Majesty  commands  us  not  to 
conclude  without  congratulating  you 
upon  the  continued  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the -agricultural  interest, 
the  solid  foundation  of  our  national 
prosperity,  nor  without  informing  you 
that  evident  advantage  has  been  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  relief  which  you  have  re¬ 
cently  given  to  commerce  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  inconvenient  restrictions. 

“  His  Majesty  recommends  to  you 
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to  persefvere,  as  circumstanoas  may  al¬ 
low,  in  the  removal  of  similar  restric¬ 
tions,  and  his  Majesty  directs  us  to  as¬ 
sure  you»  that  you  may  rely  upon  his 
Majesty’s  cordial  co-operation,  in  fos¬ 
tering  and  extending  that  commerce, 
which,  whilst  it  is,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  a  nuun  source  of  strength 
and  power  to  this  country,  contributes 
in  no  less  a  de^ee  to  the  happiness  and 
civilization  of  mankind.” 

From  the  state  of  parties,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Ireland,  and,  particularly,  the 
aspect  assumed  by  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
the  part  of  the  speech  which  referred 
to  associations  existing  in  Ireland, 
which  had  “  adopted  proceedings  irre¬ 
concilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,”  and  which  recommended  to 
Parliament  the  speedy  application  of  a 
remedy,  would  lead  to  immediate  and 
keen  discussion.  In  the  Upper  House, 
the  address  was  moved  by  Lord  Dud¬ 
ley  and  Ward,  and  seconded  by  Lord 
Gort.  The  former  of  these  nonlemen 
drew  a  very  favourable  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  pointed  out 
the  various  interests  which  had  been 
rendered  eminently  prosperous  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
people  and  the  legislature.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Ireland,  his  Lordship  noticed 
the  improvements  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  declared  his  conviction,  that  the 
final  settling  of  the  troubles  in  that 
country  depended  upon  the  question 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  “  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  conceded.” 
He  described  the  transactions  of  the 
societies  in  Ireland  as  having  been  of 
“  such  a  nature  as  trode  upon  the  ut¬ 
most  verge  of  the  law ;”  and  he  con¬ 
tended,  that  there  was  only  one  way  by 
which  Catholics  could  obtain  their  ob¬ 
ject,  iTZ.  by  humbly  appealing  to  the 
justice  of  Parliament.”  Adverting  to 
our  foreign  relations,  the  Noble  Vis¬ 


count  took  a  view  of  the  state  of  par¬ 
ties  abroad,  and  observed',  that  it  could 
not  be  disguised,  that  a  ^irit  hostile 
to  the  interests  and  institutions  of  this 
country,  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  continent.  There  was  a  party 
in  France  which  evidently  had  for  its 
object  to  bring  back  an  ancient  order 
of  things;  not  that  order  of  things 
which  existed  before  the  Revolutimi, 
but  an  unqualified  S3rstem  of  despotism. 
The  men  who  composed  that  party, 
which  was  not  confined  entirely  to 
France,  but  extended  into  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  continent,  regarded  our 
constitution  with  no  good-will.  They 
considered  it  as  existing  by- prescrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  held  it  to  be  anomalous, 
and  its  example  dangerous.  They  were 
the  enemies  of  all  the  principles  of  na¬ 
tional  liberty  or  national  independ¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  institutions  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  they  above  all  things  abhorred.  His 
Lordship  defended  the  manner  in  which 
the  independence  of  the  States  in  South 
America  had  been  recognised,  from  the 
charge  of  tardiness  and  hesitation  which 
had  sometimes  been  brought  against 
it ;  and  argued,  that  by  this  slow  and 
temperate  proceeding,  the  government 
of  tnis  country  had  been  enabled  to 
stand  equally  well  with  both  parties. 

Lord  Gort  animadverted  with  great 
severity  on  the  Catholic  Association. 
He  declared,  that  though  its  proposed 
object  was  emancipation,  its  real  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  overthrow  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  that,  in  this  Catholic  Parliament, 
the  most  inflammatory  speeches  were 
uttered,  and  Catholics  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  they  were  objects  of  hostili¬ 
ty  to  government ;  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  was  in  opposition  to  the  constitu¬ 
ted  authorities  of  the  land ;  that  the 
Catholic  and  the  legitimate  Parliament 
could  not  co-exist ;  that,  by  means  of 
the  rent  system,  the  former  had  levied 
taxes  in  every  parish  in  Ireland ;  and 
that  by  means  of  its  proclamations, 
and  the  co-operation  of  tlie  priests,  it 
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had  extended  its  authority,  and  exfer>, 
cised  a  striking  influence  nrom  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other.  Notwith* 
standing  the  strength  of  these  expres* 
sions,  Iwwever,  his  lordship  declared, 
that  he  had  nourish  to.jH-erent  Cathe. 
lies  from  uniting  to  express  thdr  grie- 
ranoes,  and  to  obtain  redress  by  coo- 
stitutional  means. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  concur- 
red  in  the  favourable  view  which  had 
been  given  of  the  internal  prosperitv  of 
the  country,  and  eulogised  the  wisdom 
of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  recognition 
of  the  independent  States  in  South 
America.  He  liked  this  recognition, 
because  of  the  broad  principle  by  which 
it  was  supported — the  pruidple  that 
evmry  nation  had  a  right  to  choose  its 
own  government,  without  foreign  inter¬ 
ference.  This,hisLordshipargued,  suf¬ 
ficiently  distinguished  our  policy  from 
that  pursued  on  the  continent.  It  diow- 
ed  that  we  had  no  community  of  feeling 
with  those  governments  which  claimed 
this  right  of  interference ;  and  it  em¬ 
braced  a  wider  space  than  could  have 
been  done  in  any  particular  instance, 
without  exciting  resentment,  or  pla¬ 
cing  our  system  in  imposition  to  theirs. 
But  while  his  Lordehip  gave  his  full 
concurrence  to  those  parts  of  the  ad¬ 
dress,  he  complained  that  the  House 
and  the  country  were  not  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  sufficient  evidence,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  causes,  the  nature,  and  the 
conducting- of  the  Burmese  war,  for 
enaUing  them  to  judge  whether  so 
lai^  a  force  as  ten  thousand  or  fifteen 
thousand  men  should  be  raised  by  this 
country  on  account  of  that  war.  With 
respect  to  that  part  which  pointed  at 
the  putting  down  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  the  noble  Marquis  nei¬ 
ther  defended  nor  blamed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  body ;  but  he  thought 
that  there  might  be  smne  danger  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  remove  merely  the  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  signs,”  while  the  dis¬ 


ease  with  which  Ireland  was  afflicted, 
would  still  continue  in  full  fwce.  He 
was  aware,  that,  in  any  country  cir¬ 
cumstanced  like  Ireland,  there  must 
always  exist  a  large  fund  of  discontent, 
ready  to  be  drawn, upon  for  evil  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  that,  this  being  the  case, 
it  was  far  better  that  puUic  opinion 
should  be  collected  and  communicated 
by  open  than  by  secret  channels. 

I  Lord  Liverpool  argued  at  some 
lenrth  to  prove  botli ;  the  expediency 
and  the  justice  of  the  caution  that  had 
been  ob^rved,  and  the  delay  that  had 
taken  place  in  recognising  the  South 
American  States ;  and  he  complained  oi 
the  conduct  of  those  who  regarded  every 
interference  with,  and  invasion  of,  one 
independent  state  by  another,  as  an 
enormity  ;  and  yet  thought  that,  when¬ 
ever  a  colony  attempt^  to  throw  off 
its  dependence  upon  the  parent  state, 
it  should  be  acknowledge  and  sup¬ 
ported  as  a  firiend.  With  regard  to 
the  Catholic  Association^  his  Lwdship 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  measure  which  might  be  in 
contemplation,  from  being  discussed 
on  its  own  merits,  and  witlmut  anv  re¬ 
ference  to.  the  Catholic  elaims.  I'licre 
might,  said  his  Lordship,  be  those 
who  wculd  s;^  generally  .that  they 
disliked  the  effect  of  restrictive  laws 
operating  upon  Ireland,  and  that  tliey 
would  do  nothing  to  strengthen  or  to 
extend  them ;  but  whenever  those  per¬ 
sons  looked  at  the  conduct  of  the  {larty 
which  called  itself  the  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  saw  it  actually  levying  a  duty, 
unauthorized,  upon  the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ireland — would  they  say  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  body  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  or  that  it  was  compatible  with 
itspeace?  He  protested  that  if  he  him- 
seli  stood  before  the  House  as  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  Catholic  claims,  the  first  act  he 
would  vote  for,  should  be  the  putting 
down  of  that  convention,  the  Catholic 
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Association;  because,  if  Catholic  churns 
irere  granted  at  all,  they  ought  to  be 
grant^  upon  their  own  merits,  and  not 
on  the  demand  of  such  a  body  as  that 
association,  acting  in  the  way  that  that 
body  was  disposea  to  act.  He  renoun¬ 
ced  erery  desire — erery  idea— of  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  lawful  rights  of  the 
Catholics.  He  did  not  deny  their  right 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  that  right  was  not  now  the 
miestion  ;  the  question  was,  whether 
^at  conduct  should  be  tolerated  which 
was  decidedly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  laws.  It  was  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  authority  of  Parliament 
that  he  said  this — of  government,  and 
of  the  constitution.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  said,  that  in  tne  general 
prosperity — the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  country — Ireland  was  taking  a 
large  share.  This  statement  was  en¬ 
tirely  founded  in  fact ;  the  effect  of  that 
fact  was  apparent  in  the  cessation  of 
those  disturbances  in  many  parts  of 
that  country,  which  some  had  attribu¬ 
ted  to  politK^'  and  religious  animosi¬ 
ties,  but  which  he  had  always  mainly 
attributed  to  distress. 

Lord  Donoughmore,  at  some  length, 
vindicated  the  Association.  The  Earl 
of  Roden,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  the  hope  held  out 
by  the  royal  speech,  of  an  end  being 
put  to  its  proceedings ;  and,  ultimate¬ 
ly,  the  address  was  agreed  to  without 
a  dissentient  voice. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  moved  by  Lord  F.  L.  Leve- 
son  Gower,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Al¬ 
derman  Thompson — a  duty  which,^  we 
believe,  does  not  often  devolve  on  the 
members  of  the  city  corporation ;  but 
as  the  topics  introducea  by  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  worthy  alderman  were 
extremely  similar  to  those  employed 
in  the  Upper  House,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  present  any  abstract  of  their 
speeches. 


The  speech  Mr  Brougham  was  by 
far  the  longest  and  most  vehement  de¬ 
livered  upon  this  occasion.  It  embra¬ 
ced  a  vast  variety  of  t<^ics,  and,  among 
others,  one  of  those  coarse,  illibenJ, 
and  vulgar  attacks  on  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  in  which  that  learned  gentle¬ 
man  seems  to  take  a  passionate  delight. 
But  its  main  direction  and  aim  con¬ 
sisted  in  forestalling,  in  some  measure, 
the  anticipated  discussion  respecting 
the  Catholic  Association  ;  and  it  may 
be  considered  important,  as  giving  an 
outline  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Opposition  during  the  session. 

The  learned  gentleman,  while  he  did 
not  withhold  his  praise  from  the  liberal 
acts  which  had  marked  the  recent  po> 
licy  of  Ministers,  contended  that  the 
whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  of 
these  had  been  suggests  by  those  with 
whom  he  voted  and  acted;  that  he 
himself  had,  eight  years  previously, 
suggested  the  very  specific  changes  in 
the  navigation  laws,  and  the  silk  trade, 
which  had  so  very  recently  been  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  and  for  which 
others  were  obtaining  so  much  praise. 
He  contended  that,  even  in  the  most  li¬ 
beral  and  praiseworthy  acts  of  their  po¬ 
licy,  ministers  had  not  outrun  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  the  march  of  wisdom 
and  liberality;  but  merely  admitted 
into  the  cabinet  a  few  rays  of  that  ge¬ 
neral  illumination,  which,  though  their 
redecessors  had  carefully  excluded  it, 
ad  been  cheering  and  invigorating  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  a  very  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  time.  Even  for  th» 
recognition  of  the  American  States, 
Ministers  had  been  driven  into  it.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  had  advocated  that 
recognition,  and  had  propounded  the 
law  in  an  eloc^uent  speech  delivered  by 
him  in  opposition  to  the  Foreign  En¬ 
listment  Bill,  which  was  supposed  at 
the  time  to  be  a  measure  of  hostility 
against  the  South  American  govern¬ 
ment. 
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When  touching  upon  this  subject} 
it  could  not  &il  to  occur  to  him,  that 
many  a  long  year  before  Mexico,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Peru,  had 
ever  dreamed  of  independence,  another 
people  had  embarked  in  a  successful 
contest  fur  freedom,— he  meant  the 
people  of  St  Domingo.  At  the  outset 
of  the  St  Domingo  revolution/ Eng¬ 
land  was  hostile  to  the  natives;  she 
became  so  from  the  situation  of  her 
people  as  slave-masters.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  so  far  as  St  Domingo 
was  concerned,  had  been  long  since 
set  at  rest ;  the  natives  had  entirely 
emancipated  themselves,and  the  island 
had  become  a  thriving  empire,— one 
which  had  a  right  to  be  included  in 
the  British  system.  It  was  clearly  the 
interest  of  our  own  colonies  that  it 
should  be  so.  We  owed  it  as  well  to  our 
colonial  whites  as  to  their  unhappy 
slaves,  and  we  ought  to  lose  no  time 
in  adimting  that  just  and  salutary  po¬ 
licy.  He  would  now  ask,  was  this  dis¬ 
play  of  liberal  policy  to  stop  here? 
Were  we  never  to  do  justice  nearer 
home ;  were  we  never  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Ireland  ?  Was  it  there  alone 
that  policy  was  to  be  overlooked,  and 
that,  too,  where  a  great  population 
was  oppressed  by  a  continuance  of 
matchless  impolicy,  and  worse  injus¬ 
tice  ?  There  was  in  the  government, 
no  doubt,  too  great  a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  Irish  question,  as  there 
had  been  upon  others.  There  had 
been  something  like  the  same  differ¬ 
ence  on  the  silk  bill ;  they  could  not 
fail  to  recollect,  that  it  was  brought 
into  this  house  and  carried  by  one  mi¬ 
nister,  and  thrown  out  in  tW  Lords 
another.  An  equal  difficulty  had 
b^n  found  in  reconciling  the  conflict-  < 
ing  opinions  of  the  cabinet  at  an  early 
period  of  the  South  American  ques-' 
tion.  It  might  be  said,  that  if  the  mi¬ 
nister  who  carried  the  recognition  of 
South  American  independence  in  the 
cabinet  should  persevere  in  this  novel 
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course  he  might  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
sign.  Was  this  to  be  the  reason  for 
delay  ?  Was  this  conduct  to  be  tole¬ 
rated  in  a  British  minister  ?  And  if  it 
were,  were  they,  then,  to  consent  to 
say,  “  The  danger  is,  we  admit,  great, 
but  touch  it  not  ?'*  Let  them  not,  in 
these  times,  be  told,  that  there  were 
particular  scruples  in  a  high  quarter 
which  amid  not  bear  to  be  touched. 
This  language  had,  he  knew,  been  used 
on  a  former  occasion ;  but  it  was  unjus¬ 
tifiable, — it  was  unconstitutional, — it 
was  intolerable.  It  would  have  been 
hardly  used  to  a  House  of  Commons 
by  a  minister  of  Charles  II. ;  and  sure 
he  w^,  that  if  used  in  the  better  times 
which  preceded  that  reign  it  would 
have  brought  a  minister  to  the  block. 
Now  it  was  that  if  there  is  anything 
odious  to  be  done — any  political  oppo- 
nenttobe  run  down,  “Oh,  then,"  mini¬ 
sters  exclaimed,  “  it  is  not  our  fault ;  we 
wish  to  do  what  is  right ;  we  are  above 
these  petty  jealousies ;  we  do  not  wish, 
nor  mean  professionally,  to  injure  apo¬ 
litical  opponent ;  but  don't  you  see  we 
are  delicately  placed?"  Then  followed 
the  allusion  to  the  Sovereign,  as  the 
imperative  director  of  the  act ;  so  that 
these  official  personages  cast  upon  the 
Crown  the  odium  of  any  unpopular 
act,  whilst  they  carefully  preserved  to 
themselves  the  popularity  of  more  li¬ 
beral  measures.  So  it  was  once  regard¬ 
ing  Ireland ;  the  name  of  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  impossible,  at,  a  former 
period,  to  proceed  with  the  Catholic 
question.  But  this  plea,  bad  as  it  was, 
was  now'removed,  as  must  be  known 
by  any  person  who  had  marked  his 
present  Majesty’s  most  gracious  con¬ 
duct  in  his  cordial  and  gratifying  visit 
to  Ireland.  He  would  add,, too,  that 
in  the  territory  in  which  George  IV. 
reigned  as  King  of  Hanover,  and 
where  he  acted  individually,  and  not, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  what  were  called  responsible 
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adrisera,  they  had  not  lone  since  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  ^e  King's 
real  sentiments,  in  the  decree  which 
he  graciouslypromulgated  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  States,  and  of  which  he  had 
procured  a  copy.  His  Hanoverian  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  most  graciously  pleased  to 
say,  "  that  the  general  professors  of 
the  Christian  faitli  are  to  enjoy  a  per¬ 
fect  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and,  in  conformity  to  the  14th  article 
of  the  constitution,  the  pre-eminence 
of  a  predominant  church  is  abandon¬ 
ed."  This  declaration  became  a  sove¬ 
reign  who  felt  that  a  trul^r  tolerant 
man  never  used  the  word.  1  he  King's 
decree  went  on  further  to  promulgate, 
that  all  Christian  communities  had 
a  right  to  the  unobstructed  and  peace¬ 
able  exercise  of  their  religious  wor¬ 
ship."  Ought  not  that  House  boldly 
to  come  forward,  and,  consistently  with 
the  royal  act,  do  for  Ireland  what  had 
been  done  for  Hanover  ?  (hear,  hear !) 
He  was  now  putting  aside  the  business 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  although 
the  acts  attributed  to  that  body  were 
the  genuine  fruit  of  the  policy  pursued 
towards  Ireland.  He  had  predicted 
such  a  consequence.  The  Catholics 
first  came  to  Parliament  with  a  re¬ 
spectful  request,  and  were  met  by  re¬ 
fusal  and  contumely ;  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  was,  an  insolent  and  unreasonable 
demand.  Why  not  then  revoke  this 
policy  ?  Why  not  redress  grievances 
in  Ireland,  and  apply  conciliation  in¬ 
stead  of  coercion  ?  Did  they  think 
the  great  seal  would  be  in  danger  if 
they  pressed  this  question  ?  Did  they 
think  the  venerable  and  learned  per¬ 
son  who  held  it  would  quit  his  posses¬ 
sion  on  that  account  f  Great  God  I 
the  very  notion  of  such  abandonment 
of  office  was  the  most  cliimerical  of  all 
the  chimeras  that^  ever  distempered 
the  brain  8f  a  poet,  (loud  laughter). 
Surprised  inde^  should  he  be,  to  find 
any  quittance  of  office  in  that  quarter 
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before  all  sublunary  things  were  at  an 
end.  They  greatly  undervalued  the 
steadiness  of  mind  and  purpose  of  their 
venerable  colleague.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  to  equal  the  patient  assiduity 
with  which  lie  bore  the  toils  of  his  high 
station— the  fortitude  with  which  he 
endured  to  be  thwarted.  Upon  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  he 
had  at  length  consented  to  yield,— ay, 
and  so  would  he  upon  this  Catholic 
question  if  it  were  equally  pressed  upon 
his  reluctant  attention.  To  remove 
this  great  personage  would  be  a  real 
mirade ;  the  seals  were  his  estate,— 
his  fi^hold ;  he  had  secured  the  term, 
and  his  last  breath  would  be  poured 
forth  in  the  public  service.  The  only 
question  in  law  upon  the  matter  was, 
who  was  to  appoint  his  successor  ?  He 
was  not  to  be  restricted  to  a  mere  life- 
interest  ;  the  office  must  in  him  be 
devisable,  and  for  the  uses  of  his  will. 
Indeed,  there  were  indications  which 
in  a  measure  pointed  to  the  successor, 
although  that  successor  would  find 
himself  disappointed,  if  he  hoped  to 
get  office  during  the  natural  life  of  the 
present  holder,  (renewed  laughter). 
Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr  Canning)  only  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  his  noble  colleague,  ana  the 
nation  would  not,  he  might  depend 
upon  it,  be  deprived  for  one  hour  of 
the  inestimable  benefit  of  his  col¬ 
league's  public  services,  (hear,  hear !) 
Unhappily  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
made  no  such  effort,  and  therefore  the 
Catholics  were  put  off.  From  year  to 
year, — from  one  crisis  to  another, — ^in 
time  of  war,  or  in  time  of  peace,  the 
Catholics  were  to  be  turned  aside,  and 
for  them  alone  the  hour  of  redress  was 
never  to  approach,  (bear,  hear  I)  Pe¬ 
nal  enactments  were  the  answer  to 
their  petitions;  and  now  again  they 
were  called  upon  to  put  down  not  the 
Association,  but  "Associations."  This 
was  one  of  the  slyest  insertions  that 
ever  crept  into  a  rorm  of  speech.  The 
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venerable  and  learned  pertonage  in  the 
cabinet  had  added  the  letter  r,— be 
knew  bis  hand-writing, — (laughter)  ; 
and  the  object  was  plain  and  pdpable. 
Make  it  plural,  and  then  we  shall 
have  the  votes  of  those  who  are  anxious 
to  put  down  the  Orange  Associations, 
ana  who  will  admire  by  anticipation 
the  mode  in  which  we  poise  the  equal 
balance  in  our  bands,  and  determine 
to  put  down  faction  in  Ireland."  He, 
however,  conjured  hon.  members  to 
exercise  their  common  sense.  They 
would  soon  find  that  the  justice  was 
only  nominal ;  that  it  partook  of  those 
subtle  equities  from  the  precincts  of 
which  it  sjHiing ;  that  the  strong  and 
irresistiUe  hand  of  the  law  would  be 
called  forth  to  put  down  the  Catholics, 
whilst  the  Orange  Associations  would 
be  only  visited  with  a  gentle  tap. 
(hear !)  He  had  never  in  his  life  ap¬ 
proved  of  all  the  measures  of  any  asso¬ 
ciation,  still  less  had  he  ever  approved 
of  all  the  measures  of  a  society  united 
bjjr  a  mixed  bond  of  religious  and  poli¬ 
tical  principles.  But  he  thought  the 
moderation  of  the  Catholics  hw  been 
exemplary,  and  their  language,  which 
had  bwn  sneered  at  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Gower)  was  moderate.  “  Oh,"  said 
the  noble  Lord,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  treat  them  with  contempt !"  That 
he — that  he,  most  noble  and  most  ho¬ 
nourable  as  he  was,  should  have  it  go 
forth  to  six  millions  of  suffering  fellow- 
subjects,  and  that  the  very  first  time, 
perhaps,  they  had  ever  heard  of  his 
name,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  treat 
them  with  contempt,  was  certainly 
singular.  To  speak  of  such  people  with 
contempt  was  quite  out  oi  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  not  even  that  most  contemptu¬ 
ous  ^  all  contemners.  Signor  Pococu¬ 
rante,  would  have  said  so,  (a  laugh). 
The  great  bulk  of  the  Catholic  com¬ 
munity  had  given  to  that  body  their 
hearty  and  unqualified  support.  They 
might  not,  perhaps,  all  think  alike 
upon  the  wh^  of  the  measures  of  the 


Assodatioo ;  nevertheless  the  great 
bulk  of  the  bodjr  saactioaed  the  entire 
of  their  prooeedmgs.  Thera  were  many 
who  did  not  approve  of  the  Catholic 
rent,  or  the  manner  of  its  collectioa, 
but  who  were  stiH  cordial  friends  of  the 
Association.  Besides,  how  were  they 
to  put  down  this  Association,  without 
equally  extinguishing  hundreds  of 
others  ?  What  was  to  become  of  the 
Bible  Society,  which  raised,  not  8000L 
or  90001.  like  the  Catholic  Association, 
but  80,000/.  or  90,0004  ?  There  was 
also  the  Bridge  Street  Association,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a 
president.  He  would  fain  hope  that 
this  intention  would  be  abandoned.  He 
conjured  the  ministers  to  pause  before 
they  advanced  a  step  farther  in  such 
a  system  of  legislation.  The  peace  of 
Ireland  was  secured  by  the  Catholic 
Association ;  (hear,  hear !)  Ireland  had 
never  been  more  tranquil  than  now, 
through  the  reliance  of  the  people 
upon  that  body.  This  was  the  fact  1 
this  was  the  doing  of  the  Catholic  As¬ 
sociation.  (hear,  hear !)  The  people 
of  Ireland  once  confided  in  Parliament, 
but  Parliansent  had  alienated  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  people.  They  now  confided  in 
the  Association.  And  why  should  that 
House  complain  ?  Was  it  noLtheir  own 
handywork  ?  Swift,  among  his  shrewd 
maxims,  had  one,  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  so  unreasonable  as  for  people  to 
make  themselves  ridiculous,  aud  then 
be  angry  at  others  for  laughing  at 
them.  He  warned  them  against  wait¬ 
ing,  under  the  plea  of  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  season ;  it  would  he  better  to  re¬ 
lent  even  in  the  twelfth  hour.  It  was 
madness,  it  was  the  grossest  io^ni- 
dence,  to  keep  the  former  course.  That 
they  might  Iw  wise  enough  to  yield  iq 
tinae  to  the  reasonable  petition  of  six 
millions  of  their  oppressed  suli^ects, 
was  rather  his  earnest  prayer  and  wish 
than  his  belief.  But  his  conscience 
prompted  him  to  call  upon  them  fee 
adopt  this  as  the  fittMt  time  for  cop« 
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cUiation  and  redress,  while  as  to  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued,  and,  for  aught 
he  knew,  yet  to  be  continued,  he  was 
determined  to  reliere  his  own  mind 
from  the  guilty  responsibility  of  ac¬ 
quiescence,  (loud  cheers.) 

Mr  W.  Lamb  said,  he  could  admit 
that  the  subscriptions  to  the  Catholic 
Association  might  be  legal ;  but  if  he 
found  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood  were  engaged  in  collecting  them, 
and  were  to  be  consulted  as  to  their 
employment,  he  should  deem  that  a 
circumstance  symptomatic  of  the  deep¬ 
est  alarm.  He  was  notwithstanding  a 
friend  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
should  support  such  a  measure,  if  pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr  Canning  next  addressed  the 
House  in  a  speech  equally  brilliant 
with  wit,  and  pregnant  with  reason¬ 
ing.  He  observed,  that  the  worst  ene¬ 
my  of  the  Catholic  religion  could  not 
have  hit  upon  means  more  certain, — 
he  could  not  have  imagined  a  plan  so 
successfully  mischievous, — as  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
The  learned  gentleman’s  mode  of  hand¬ 
ling  this  subject  was  most  singular. 
To  prove  that  the  existence  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Association  was  at  least  harm¬ 
less,  he  ought  to  have  shown  that  they 
were  a  few  zealous  individuals,  who 
did  not  profess  to  represent  the  people 
of  Ireland, — who  had  no  design  of  as¬ 
suming  the  character  of  a  government. 
But  the  learned  gentleman  exagge¬ 
rated  even  their  own  most  gross  and 
exaggerated  account.  “  You  are  in- 
debt^,"  said  he,  “  to  the  Catholic  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Ireland.”  He  entirely  overlooked 
the  administration  of  the  last  three 
years.  He  left  out  of  view  the  emi¬ 
nent  services  of  the  Marquis  Welles¬ 
ley,  in  retrieving,  by  the  equal  justice 
of  his  government,  the  authority  due 
to  the  laws.  He  forgot,  that  the 
sunshine  of  government  was  shared 
equally  by  Catholic  and  Protestant. 


But  that  body,  it  seems,  was  the  cause 
of  that  peace  which  the  government 
bad  been  unable  to  achieve !  By  what 
charm  had  they  brought  about  this  ob¬ 
ject?  Whence  did  they  obtain  their 
magical  elements  of  concord?  From 
the  pit  of  Acheron  I  Their  combina¬ 
tion  was  cemented  by  an  adjuration 
of  horror, — **  Be  peaceable',"  they  said, 
"  by  the  hatred  which  you  beu  the 
Orangemen  !"  This  was  the  charm 
by  which  they  extracted  peace  out  of 
hatred.  Good  God !  was  it  for  rea¬ 
soning  men  to  put  such  a  bond  of  union 
into  writing,  and,  when  called  upon  to 
explain  themselves,  deliberately  to  af¬ 
firm  the  deed  ?  Could  this  be  Catho¬ 
licism  ?  He  trusted  not ;  for  if  it  were, 
he  had  been  in  a  fatal  error  in  advo¬ 
cating  the  Catholic  cause,  (cheers.) 
Let  no  one  consider  him,  therefore,  as 
opposing  the  Catholic  claims.  He 
wished  to  separate  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Catholic  Question ;  the 
learned  gentleman  wished  to  confound 
them.  The  learned  gentleman  had 
asked  him,  "  Why  do  not  you,  who 
have  carried  a  particular  question 
a^inst  the  views  of  an  opposing  mi¬ 
nister,  insist  on  carrying  the  Catholic 
question  ?"  He  objected  to  both  pre¬ 
mises  and  conclusion.  Supposing  the 
premises  true,  did  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  see  no  difference  between  the 
South  American  and  the  Catholic 
question  ?  “  What  had  a  minister  to 
rear,"  asked  the  learned  gentleman, 
with  this  House,  these  tenches,  all 
England  at  his  back  ?"  He  would  an¬ 
swer  with  another  question,  "  What 
would  a  minister  do  with  only  these 
tenches,  and  with  no  England  at  his 
back  ?”  (cheers,  and  laughter.)  In  the 
notion  that  a  certain  member  of  the 
cabinet,  who  was  opposed  to  him  on 
the  Catholic  question,  was  also  opposed 
to  him  on  that  of  South, America,  the 
learned  gentleman  was  entirely  mis¬ 
taken.  He  assured  him  that  the  line 
which  divided  the  cabinet  was  not 
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straight  but  serpentine.  The  project 
of  breaking  it  up,  on  account  of  one 
question,  might  not  be  difficult ;  that 
of  forming  a  new  one  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  benches  of  that  House  would  be 
found  not  quite  so  eas^.  No  doubt  a 
competent  ministry  might  be  selected 
from  the  benches  opposite ;  but  if  the 
learned  gentleman  could  hare  the'  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  ousting  him,  he  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  hare  the  satisfaction 
of  succeeding  him,  fcheers,  and  laugh¬ 
ter.)  All  he  desirra  of  the  House  was, 
to  consider  rightly  the  terms  which 
were  objected  to  in  the  address.  The 
King  stated  in  the  speech,  that  asso¬ 
ciations  existed  in  Ireland,  for  whose 
conduct  it  was  recommended  to  con¬ 
sider  of  an  adequate  remedy.  The 
House  replied,  by  promising  that  it 
would  do  so.  What  less  could  the 
House  do  ?  unless,  taking  the  learned 
^ntleman’s  description  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Association,  as  a  body  possessing 
the  whole  authority  in  Ireland, — en¬ 
joying  undirided  allenance, — exerci¬ 
sing  ^1  the  powers  of  gorernment,~- 
issuing  the  only  commands  which 
were  effectually  obeyed, — and  lerying 
rerenues ;  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  say,  that  a  power  thus  formidable 
ought  to  exist, — to  sit  beside  the  go- 
rernment,  or  to  tower  above  it, — they 
could  not  refuse  their  assurance  to  the 
crown,  that  they  would  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  considering  the  means 
or  putting  down  so  enormous  an  evil. 
The  learned  gentleman  seemed  to  treat 
lightly  all  those  measures  which  a  li¬ 
beral  policy  had  adopted  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  trade,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  new  states.  The  learnt  gen¬ 
tleman  was  not  an  unfrequent  speaker 
in  that  House,  and,  when  he  favoured 
them,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  con¬ 
ciseness, — mixing  up  with  the  matter 
of  debate  dissertations  de  omni  scibilL 
As,  in  the  course  of  his  Parliamentary 
life,  the  learned  gentleman  had  pre- 
posed  and  support^  every  species  and 


degree  of  innovation  whicli  could  be 
practised  in  a  settled  government,  it 
was  not  very  easy  for  ministers  to  do 
anything  in  the  affiiir  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  or  any  other,  without  seeming  to 
borrow  something  from  the  learned 
gentleman.  Their  views  might  be  shut 
up,  by  circumstances  which  they  must 
consult  though  he  need  not,  asjamung 
ice  in  a  northern  winter.  In  time  the 
thawing  came ;  but  break  away  in 
what  direction  they  would,  to  the  left 
or  right,  it  was  all  alike ;  “  Oho  I" 
said  the  learned  gentleman,  "  I  was 
there  before  you ;  you  could  not  have 
thought  of  that  now  if  I  had  not  given 
you  a  hint."  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  there  was  a  sage  and  grave  cri¬ 
tic  of  the  name  of  Dennis,  who  mt  it 
into  his  head  that  he  wrote  all  the 
good  plays  that  were  acted  at  that  time. 
At  lust  a  tragedy  came  forth,  with  a 
most  imposing  storm  of  hail  and  thun¬ 
der.  At  the  first  peal,  “  That's  my 
thunder,”  said  Dennis,  floud  laugh¬ 
ter)  ;  so,  with  the  learned  gentleman, 
there  was  no  noise  or  stir  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
but  he  instantly  claimed  it  for  his 
thunder.  One  thing  he  had,  however, 
kindly  thrown  overboard,  which  was 
to  be  divided  between  government  and 
his  learned  friend,  (Sir  J.  M'Intosh). 
He  wished  to  hear  from  that  learned 
member,  to  what  degree  he  claimed 
South  America  for  his  thunder?  (laugh¬ 
ter).  The  learned  gentleman  was  very 
cautious  in  his  praise.  If  he  piqued 
himself  upon  anything  in  the  South 
American  negotiations,  it  was  upon  the 
subject  of  time.  As  to  the  propriety 
of  admitting  states,  which  haa  success¬ 
fully  shaken  off  their  dependence  on 
the  mother  country,  to  the  rights  of 
nations,  there  could  be  no  dispute. 
There  were  two  ways,  however,  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  either  recklessly  and  with  a 
hurried  course,  by  which  the  object 
might  be  soon  reached,  and  almost  as 
soon  lost ;  or  by  a  course  so  strictly 
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Mardsd,  that  no  principle  waa  m* 
hted,.a^  no  offence  given  to  other 
powers.  The  three  states  with  which 
government  had  to  deal,  were  Buenoe 
Ayres,  Colombia,  and  Mexico.  As  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  his  learned  friend  knew 
well,  that  It  comfMised  thirteen  or  four* 
teen  small  and  separate  states,  which 
were  not  till  laltely  collected  into  a  fi»* 
deral  union.  So  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  a  consolidation  had  taken  place, 
the  treaty  with  Buenoe  Ayres  was 
signed.  Next,  as  to  Colombia.  As  late 
as  1 8S2,  Puerto  Cabello  was  held  for 
the  King  of  Spain.  It  was  only  since 
that  time  that  Colombia  could  have 
been  admittedanMuigst  the  independent 
states.  Some  time  ^ter  that,  however, 
—he  spoke  it  not  as  imputing  blame, 
—Colombia  chose  to  ri^  her  wh(de 
force,  and  a  great  part  of  her  treasure, 
in  a  distant  war  with  Spain  in  Peru. 
Had  that  enterprise  proved  disastrous, 
it  would  have  ended  in  reestablishing 
the  royal  authMrity.  The  danger  was 
now  at  an  end.  The  case  of  Mexico 
was  still  more  striking.  Not  nine 
months  ago,  an  adventurer,  who  had 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  Mexico^  left 
these  shores  to  return  thither  and  re¬ 
sume  his  abdicated  throne.  In  neither 
of  these  cases  could  the  time  of  nego- 
tiation  hare  been  anticipated  even  by 
a  few  weeks.  He  would  say  to  the 
learned  gentleman,  that  the  credit  of 
the  measure  might  be  bis,  or  it  might 
be  that  of  his  warned  friend,  (Sir  J. 
M'Intosh);  but  he  would  claim  for 
himself  the  merit  of  selecting  the  time, 
and  of  devising  the  mode  in  which  the 
object  was  effected.  He  trusted,  that 
by  this  plain  conduct,  this  temperate, 
tardy  policy,  if  they  pleased  so  to  call 
it,  tnc'country  bad  avoided  all  the 
dangers  which  otherwise  would  have 
accompanied  the  recognition.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  conceal,  that,  by  this 
step,  we  had  hurt  many  feelings,— run 
counter  to  many  interests,— shodced 
many  prejudices,— excited  many  re¬ 


grets,  mudl  anger,  and  indignation ; 
Mit  still  be  ho(m  that  these  feelings 
would  evaporate  in  words,  and  that  we 
should  have  gained  our  object,  and 
still  remain  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  (cheers).  There  were  one  or 
two  points  in  the  speech  on  wbidi  it 
would  be  proper  that  be  riionld  say  a 
few'  words*  He  alluded  more  parti- 
cttlariy  to  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  of  America  rmative  to  the  slave 
trade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  a  projsosal  was 
received  from  the  United  States,  to 
carry  into  effect  a  measure  fer  putting 
an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  by  giving  to 
eadi  power  the  right  of  mutual  seai^. 
The  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiation,  some  al- 
teratioos  were  made  nere.  By  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
right  of  ratificatiou  was  placed,  not  in 
the  executive  power,  but  in  the  exe. 
cuiive  power  and  the  senate.  This 
cmmtry,  therefore,  had  no  right  to 
complain,  when  a  treaty,  r^^Iarly  ne. 
gotiated  and  signed  his  Majesty, 
was  refbsed  by  the  American  autho¬ 
rities,  unless  alteratiooB  were  made  in 
it  by  the  United  States.  But  the  sin¬ 
gularity  of  the  case  was  this,— that 
the  alteratioo  proposed  by  the  United 
States  bad  no  reference  to  the  altera- 
tioQ  introduced  by  the  British  cabinet, 
but  was  an  alteration  in  their  original 
draft.  By  the  original  treaty,  the 
Americans  were  to  be  permitted  to 
search  our  ships  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  we  in  return  were  to  search  their 
ships  off  the  coast  of ‘America.  They 
wi^drew  the  clause  which  eaipowered 
us  to  search  their  ships.  The  mutual 
right  of  search  was  thus  destroyed; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  tl.is  govern¬ 
ment,  either  as  a  question  of  policy, 
or  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  West 
India  proprietors,  to  allow  suCh  an  al¬ 
teration  ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  ta- 
dt  admission  that  our  slave-laws  were 
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eraded  by  the  (xdonies,  but  that  the 
American  slare-laws  were  not  so  eva¬ 
ded.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
proposed  to  cancel  that  treaty,  and  to 
send  a  minister  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  new  one,  which  should  be  drawn 
up  verbatim  as  the  treaty  originally 
stood.  The  whole  discussion  had  been 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  amity,  and,  he  believed,  the  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  were  in 
favour  of  the  arrangement. 

The  House  adjourned. 

Fkidat,  Feb.  4. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
ouestion,  that  the  report  on  the  ad- 
oress  be  brought  upt  Mr  Hobhouse, 
alluding  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
army  hinted  at  in  the  royal  speech, 
was  desirous  to  know  what  had  occur¬ 
red  to  render  such  augmentation  at 
all  necessary.  Ireland  was  confessed¬ 
ly  tranquil ;  and  we  were  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  excepting  the  Bur¬ 
mese,  whose  hostility,  in  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  (minion,  was  too  con¬ 
temptible  to  justify  the  intended  mea¬ 
sure.  The  honourable  gentleman  con¬ 
cluded  a  long  desultory  dissertation 
upon  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
foreira  powers,  by  joining  in  the  ge- 
neraf  (xmgiratulations  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  oi  trade  and  agriculture,  and  the 
liberal  (dianges  that  had  been  made  in 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
observed  in  reply,  that  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  brought  before  the  ' 
House,  he  would  be  able  to  prove, 
that  the  increase  of  the  army  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  soundest  policy,  and  was 
liable  to  none  of  the  objections  that 
had  been  offered  to  it. 

Sir  John  Newport,  in  a  lon^  speech, 
defended  the  Catholic  Association  for 
its  usefulness  in  preserving  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  (wuntry — to  whiidi  fact 
he  bore  emphatic  testimony ;  and  cen¬ 
sured,  by  anticipation,  any  measure 
that  mi^ht  be  brought  forward  for 
suppressing  it. 

He  was  replied  to  by  Mr  Peel. 

Mr  C.  H.  Hutchinson,  Sir  H.  Par-  - 
nell,  and  other  members,  avouched 
their  belief,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association  had  the  concurrence 
of  the  Catholics  of  both  Ireland  and 
England ;  that,  as  the  orpai  of  the 
Catholic  body,  its  existence  had  become 
necessary ;  and  that  to  put  it  down 
legislatively  would  be  butn  unjust  and 
unconstitutional.  “  The  sentiment," 
said  Mr  M.  Fitzmrald,  which  now 
actuates  the  Catholic  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  for  the  first  time,  is  one  and  un- 
divided." 

The  views  of  these  different  Irish 
members  were  enforced  by  Mr  Den¬ 
man. 

At  length  the  address  was  agreed 
to. 
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CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  CONTINUED. 


As  the  nuschievons  natare  of  this  As¬ 
sociation,  though  alluded  to  in  rather 
vague  phraseology,  formed  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  feature  in  the  royal  speech ;  as 
the  national  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  it  were  great  and  imminent ;  and 
as  the  danger  with  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  itself  was  now  threatened  would, 
in  all  probability,  produce  no  little  fer¬ 
ment  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people ; 
it  was  of  obvious  importance  to  lose 
no  time  in  bringing  the  question  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  it— the 
question  which  of  the  two  should 
thenceforth  have  the  real  supremacy 
iu  Ireland — ^to  a  solemn  and  final  par¬ 
liamentary  decision.  But,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  that  though  the  hideous  and 
alarming  power  which  the  Association 
had  acquired  served  as  the  immediate 
motive  to — the  great  impelling  cause  of 
the  measure  which  ministers  had  resol¬ 
ved  to  adopt,  there  can  be  no  questioning 
the  sincerity  of  their  declarations,  that 
that  measure  was  intended  to  put  down 
in  Ireland  all  politico-religious  combi¬ 
nations  whatever.  They  were,  doubt- 
loss,  particularly  solicitous,  that  the 
bolts  to  be  forged  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  might,  when  launched, 
strike  on  the  forehead  this  Catholic 
Association,  as  the  mightiest  criminal ; 
but  they  no  less  designed  that  they 
should  be  impartially  employed  against 
all  similar  b^et  which  had  incurred. 


or  might  incur,  the  ban  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  general  censure,  therefore, 
introduced  by  them  in  the  royal  speech, 
of  associations  in  Ireland,  whiA  had 
“  adopted  proceedings  irreconcilable 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  by 
exciting  alarm  and  by  exasperating 
animosities,”  was  not  so  insidious  or 
hypocritical  as  it  has  been  charitably 
represented  to  be  by  some  of  the  Op¬ 
position. 

We  do  not  design  to  speculate  here, 
at  any  length,  upon  the  causes  which 
have  rent  the  Irish  nation  with  most 
sanguinary  and  implacable  fends,  and 
reduced  the  greater  mass  of  that  nation 
to  a  state  of  barbarism  unparalleled  in 
Europe  out  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 
It  may  be  sufficient,  for  our  present 
purpose,  to  observe,  that  the  English 
conquest,  and  the  suppression  of  re¬ 
peat^  revolts,  followed  up  by  sweep¬ 
ing  confiscations  of  property,  had  the 
natural  and  inevitable  effect  of  form¬ 
ing  two  distinct  and  mutually  inimical 
castes ;  and  that  distinction  was  greatly 
widened  by  the  legislative  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  religion,  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  dominant,  though  small¬ 
er  caste,  acceded,  but  which  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  other  caste  rejected  with 
abhorrence.  Differences  of  religions 
opinions,  it  is  true,  do  not,  in  countries 
where  all  the  various  sects  enjoy  an 
equality  of  privileges,  necessarily  pro- 
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dnce  any  embitterment  of  feeling;  but, 
in  Ireland,  at  least  since  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  Irish  to  the  reyolutionary 
government  of  William  and  Mary,  all 
political  power  whatever  had  been 
virtually  monopolized  by  the  domi¬ 
nant  or  Protestant  caste;  and  thus 
politics  and  religion,  hy  mutual  ac¬ 
tion  and  re-action,  had  excited  and 
exasperated  mutual  religious  and  poli¬ 
tical  antipathies  in  both  parties.  The 
Protestant  caste,  no  matter  how  great 
may  be  the  poverty  of  some  composing 
it,  partakes,  out  and  out,  of  the  nature 
of  nobility.  The  Catholics  are  the  de¬ 
graded  caste — they  are  the  Helots  of 
the  Commonwealth.  They  have  long 
been  sensible  of,  and  acknowledge  their 
degradation.  They  address  every  Pro¬ 
testant  by  the  designation  of  Matter, 
though  they  would  not  apply  it  to  one 
of  themselves  in  a  similar  situation  of 
life.  He  is  dressed  as  fine  as  a  Pro¬ 
testant,"  is  a  common  remark  among 
them. 

The  Protestants  have  not  always 
borne  their  faculties  so  meekly  as  jus¬ 
tice  and  policy  might  have  demanded. 
They  have  too  uniformly  indulged  to¬ 
wards  their  less  fortunate  countrymen, 
in  feelings  which  their  anomalous  po¬ 
sition  in  the  state  was  but  too  apt  to 
engender — feelings  of  insolent  pride, 
made  drunk  with  the  possession  of  pow¬ 
er  and  other  distinctions,  at  the  same 
time  mortified  to  the  core  by  a  sense  of 
the  insignificance  of  their  own  real  in¬ 
herent  strength,  as  relative  to  that  of  the 
Catholics.  They  are  aware,  that  how¬ 
ever  much  the  Catholics  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  tamed  to  the  yoke,  there 
are  certain  unextingnishable  feelings 
of  the  human  heart;  and  that  every 
occasional  tumultuous  heaving  of  the 
Catholic  body  proceerled  from  the  ex¬ 
plosive  force  of  their  pent-up  discon¬ 
tents,  and  probably  their  ambitious 
hopes.  Still,  protected  by  the  power 
of  England,  they  could  entertain  no 
very  serious  dread  of  the  power  of  the 


Catholics ;  but,  in  the  generous  and  li¬ 
beral  spirit  of  the  age,  which  calls  aloud 
(whether  justly  or  not  we  are  not  now 
considering)  for  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  decline  of  their  own  influ¬ 
ence*  and  in  the  falling  ofif  from  their 
cause,  since  the  question  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  first  agitated,  of  many  of  their 
own  party,  which  has  reduced  them 
to  the  condition  of  a  faction,  they 
foresee  the  inevitable  downfall  of  their 
political  importance — ^to  avert  which, 
if  possible,  is  now  their  sole  endeavour. 

The  state  of  things  that  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  as  we  have  describe,  was  sure 
to  beget  secret  and  mysterious  Associ¬ 
ations,  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  if 
not  of  positive  violence;  but  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that,  of  all  the  Associations 
with  whose  names  the  Irish  annals 
abound,  the  first  one  of  a  purely  poli¬ 
tical  character  was  established  by  the 
Protestant  Ascendancy  men,  about  the 
year  1795.  That  Association  was  an 
Orange  Lodge,  f  which  has  since  pro¬ 
digiously  multiplied  itself;)  and  an 
Association  better  calculated  to  excite 
heartburnings  and  perpetuate  discord 
the  wicked  ingenuity  of  faction  never 
devised.  Of  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
Orangemen  our  readers  cannot  be  ig¬ 
norant.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  cer¬ 
tain  days,  black  and  accursed  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  their 
custom  was  to  parade  about  with  their 
anti-popish  insignia ;  resort  with  them, 
armed  with  muskets,  to  fairs  and 
wakes,  and  omit  no  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  whatever  of  provoking  a  con¬ 
flict  ; — in  short,  they  havs  been  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  bloodshed  which 
has  taken  place  in  Ireland,  since  the 
suppression  of  the  last  rebellion.  So 
insolent  and  embarrassing  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  itself  had  the  Orange  faction 
become,  that  at  length  it  was  found 
necessary  by  the  Legislature  to  clip 
its  wings,  but  without  extracting  its 
sting  ^together;  but  previously  to 
that,  another  pest  bad  appeared  as  a 
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nMMral  teqaenoe  to  the  Onuige  Sooie* 
ties.  To  protect  tbeiAselvee  ageiiut 
the  excesses  of  the  OnmTCmen,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  the  Catholics  formed 
a  counter-association,  which  subse-^ 
qnently  degenerated  into  one  of  a  po* 
Udoal  nature,  held  together  by  mystic 
ties,  mader  the  name  of  Ribbonmen — 
one  which,  it  is  underatood,  is  most 
kiiaucal  to  the  Goremment,  and  had 
so  greatly  increased,  that  it  also  could 
▼eatnre  upon  its  insulting  proces¬ 
sions. 

The  remarks  we  hare  offered  are 
meant  to  show,  that  unless  it  were 
wished  to  perpetuate  in  Ireland  those 
fends,  whidi  are  its  great  bane,  and 
to  prerent  the  sahit^  influence  of 
any  anodyne  which  Government  might 
wish  to  apply  to  its  disordered  state, 
Government  had  no  alternative  than 
to  essay  to  put  down,  not  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Association  only — not  it  and 
Orange  Lodges  only — but  all  political 
combinations  whatever  opposed  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Accordingly, 
on  Thuiwby,  Febmary  10,  in  w 
Honse  of  Commons,  Mr  Goulbum 
rose  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  je> 
lating  to  unlawful  Associations  ia  Ire¬ 
land  ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  debate  more 
protracted  and  talented  than  any  which, 
for  a  number  of  years,  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Honse — ^which  em¬ 
braced  not  only  the  merits  of  the  As- 
Bodatioa,  but  the  question  of  emanci¬ 
pation  in  all  its  bearings,  as  well  as 
the  general  condition  of  Ireland ;  and 
whidi  was  watched  by  the  public  with 
the  most  anxious  suspense. 

The  Catholic  Association,  Mr  Goul- 
hnm  observed,  bad  now  assumed  a 
character  calculated  to  deprive  the 
country  of  that  returning  peace  and 
prosperity  of  which  it  sto^  so  much  in 
need.  There  were  two  subsisting  acts 
directed  against  such  Associations:  the 
Convention  Act,  passed  by  the  Irish 
Pariiunent  in  1793,  and  another  of  the 
session  before  last.  The  act  of  1793 
prohibited  all  assemblies  for  the  ap- 


pi^tnient  or  eleotioa  of  deputies,  gs 
which  assumed  in  any  manner  to  re¬ 
present  the  people  that  country. 
Parliament  bad  now  to  deal  with  an 
Association  which  had  carefully  evaded 
the  act  of  1793.  It  was  allowed  by  a 
gentleman  opposite,  that  this  body  pro- 
cUuming  itself  self-elected,  did,  in  fact, 
represent  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland.  Was  the  law,  be  would  ask, 
to  be  thus  evaded  ?  Was  Uie  existence 
of  a  bodyto  be  Uderated,  which,  to  the 
plain  common  sense  of  every  man,  was 
mtended  to  supersede  the  legal  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  land?  From  its  com¬ 
mencement  in  1823,  it  bad  unceasingly 
disseminated  its  proceedings.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  stated  in  their  first  report,  that 
they  confined  their  labours  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  question  alone.  It  mattered  lit¬ 
tle  to  turn,  whether  this  was  their  tmly 
object.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  know, 
that  whatever  was  their  object,  their 
means  of  furthering  it  were  incompati¬ 
ble  with  good  government.  Anodier 
dangerous  quality  of  this  body  was  its 
indefinite  duration.  Imperfect  as  some¬ 
times  was  the  periodical  control  of  the 
multitude,  still  it  presented  some  con- 
tnd  over  other  bodies:  but  this  self- 
elected  body  continued  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  any  fresh  accession  from  the 
peiqile.  In  this  Association,  there 
were  omtunly  a  few  of  the  first  class 
of  the  Catholic  body — there  were  many 
disappointed  indi^uals  who  sought 
personal  aggrandizement,  Bomeof  whom 
undoubte^y  possessed  considerable  ta¬ 
lents;  their  occupation  was  occasion¬ 
ally  to  discuss  some  reel  grievance,  but 
more  often  to  exaggerate  some  fancied 
one.  There  were  also  ia  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  surviving  members  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Convmition  of  1798.  There  were 
men  among  those  who  had  been  rebels 
of  old  time,  who  hadsuffered  the  penalty 
of  the  law — men  who  were  the  friends 
of  Tone,  of  Russell,  and  Emmett,  trai¬ 
tors  who  bad  borne  arms  against  the 
King’s  troops,  when  drawn  out  to  op¬ 
pose  them.  In  this  promiscuous  as- 
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•uabkge  w«re  fowad  a  ftw  membef*  ^  laiMk  /The  henoerdble  gentle* 
of  the  Cethidic  peoege  and  ariatooracy,  nan  here  Pelatod  seTeral  iaataeeea  of 
BMay  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  and  per*  die  interference  of  the  AMOciation  with 
sene  of  property  (hear,  bear  I  from  the  the  proceedings  of  conrtn  of  jnstioe.) 
Opposition).  In  die  exeroise  of  their  He  came  next  to  the  condnct  of  the 
fimctioBS  the  Associatiee  proceeded  Association  within  the  last  year;  and 
according  to  all  the  recognised  forms  be  would  confine  himself  to  the  month 
of  Parliaasent — they  had  their  commit*  of  December  last.  In  that  mondi  they 
tees  of  grieyance,  ei  jniAice,  of  ednca*  began  to  collect  a  rerenne.  In  order 
tion,  of  finance.  These  general  com*  still  farther  to  advance  their  object, 
raittees  bad  also  subordinate  agents,  they  put  forth  an  Address  of  the  Ca* 
who  bad  specific  duties  to  perform,  tholic  Association  to  the  People  of  Ire* 
The  first  act  of  this  body  was  the  im-  land,”  some  passages  of  which  he  shonhl 
position  of  die  Catholic  rent,  which  was  advert  to.  In  one  place  it  said,  “  we 
called  a  voluntary  contribution.  There  advise  yon  to  refrain  from  all  secret 
were  r^ular  collectors,  and  regular  societies;  from  all  private  combina* 
sums  assessed  under  this  name,  so  that  dons ;  from  every  species  of  whiteboy* 
it  was  by  many  felt  to  be  an  onerous  ism  or  ribbonism,  or  by  whatever  othir 
and  grievons  tax.  And  so  complete  name  any  secret  or  private  assodathm 
was  the  mgine  for  collecting  this  pay-  may  be  called”  (hem,  hear  I  from  the 
ment,  that  there  was  a  regular  chain  Opposition).  They  {woceeded  to  point 
through  all  ranks,  closely  linked,  to  out  the  inducements  their  Catholic  bre* 
encircle  the  different  gradations  of  so-  thren  had  to  remtun  quieW-the  power 
ciety.  And  this  was  called  a  voluntary  of  die  law,  the  inconvenience  of  indict- 
ooatribution  I — a  contribution  backed  meets,  'and  the  number  of  iaaocent 
by  the  influence  of  the  priest  over  his  persons  who,  daring  former  disturbon* 
fleok-*-his  discretionary  power  of  ab-  ees,  had  suffered  for  the  guilty.  Thus 
solving  (hsar,  hear).  In  the  constka-  they  could  not  caution  the  peopk  to 
tion  of  this  fond,  then,  there  was  a  remain  tmnquil  without  Hbellii^  the 
heavy  grievance ;  and  when  they  came  laws  of  the  country.  In  the  name  of 
to  consider  of  its  application,  they  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  those 
would  find  equal  cause  of  complaint,  high  authorities  by  whom  it  was  admi- 
He  would  not  object  to  the  members  nimered,  he  begged  to  repel  this  charge 
of  the  Association  for  giving  briefe  to  (hear,  hear).  He  next  came  to  a  aoe- 
one  another,  and  paying  the  fees  out  mwable  passage  >*— "  la  die  name  of 
of  the  Catholic  rent ;  nor  would  he  cri-  common  sense,  which  forbids  yon  to 
ticise  the  regsrd  shown  by  them  to  the  seek  foolish  resources ;  by  the  b^  you 
liberty  of  the  press,  in  retaining  a.con-  bear  the  Orangemen,  yosnr  natund  ene- 
aidendde  part  of  the  Irish  press  in  thrir  mies  (cheers  from  the  Ministerial  bench- 
interest— in  persecuting  another  port  of  es,  re*ecboed  from  the  Opposhion); 
the  press— in  employing  Mr  Cobhett,  by  the  confidence  you  repose  in  tw 
and  disseminatmg  his  writings  through-  Catholic  Association,  yonr  natural  and 
out  the  country.  It  was  of  their  pn-  sealous  friends  ;  by  the  respect  and  af- 
jttstifiable  interference  with  the  admi-  faction  you  entertain  for  your  dergy ; 
nistontion  of  justice  diet  be  complained  by  the  affectionate  reverence  you  bw 
(bear,  hear).  The  business  of  the  court  for  die  gracious  Monarch,  who  deigns 
at  quarter-sessions  was  perplexed  by  to  think  of  your  sufferings  with  a  view 
them.  In  every  case  of  felony  ormiir-  to  your  relwf;  and,  alxWe  all,  in  the 
der,  they  assumed  it  to  be  their  boti-  name  of  religion,  and  of  the  Kviqg 
ness  to  raperintend  die  execution  of  God,  we  con^e  yon  to  abstain  from 
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■11  ■ecret  and  illegal  societies,  and 
Whiteboy  ontrages”  (bear,  bear).  And 
tbis  was  Uie  doctrine  infused  into  tbe 
great  body  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland !  They  were  told  to  look  upon 
the  Orangemen  with  hatred  I  There 
was  no  possibility  of  taking  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  any  other  sense.  It  must  be 
inferred,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  the  Catholics  were 
prepared  to  act  if  they  could  obtain 
power.  The  document,  thus  worded, 
was  distributeu  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Priests  read  it  from  the  altars  in 
preference  to  preaching  a  sermon.  It 
was  not  so  long  since  an  association  of 
this  land  had  existed,  professing  the 
same  views — he  alluded  to  the  United 
Irishmen.  Their  object  was  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  but  their  subsequent 
proceedings  proved  that  their  covert 
intentions  were  rebellion  and  separation 
from  this  country.  What,  he  might 
now  ask,  must  be  the  consequence  if 
Parliament  did  not  interfere  ?  Could 
they  e^^ct  that  the  Protestant  body, 
left  to  their  own  means  for  protection, 
would  not  constitute  themselves  into 
a  counter-association  (hear,  hear)  ? 
Would  they  not  be  justified  in  assu¬ 
ming  the  same  powers — in  interferingin 
the  like  manner  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  government,  and  of  the  courts  of 
justice  ?  They  would  be  driven  to  this 
course  in  self-defence.  The  Associa- 
Uon  must  be  put  down.  Two  years 
ago  he  had  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  secret  societies ;  and  he 
believed  that  subsequent  experience 
bad  proved  its  expediency.  In  many 
parts  that  bill  had  not  only  modified 
tbe  proceedings  of  these  societies,  but 
in  many  instances  tbe  societies  dissol¬ 
ved  themselves,  though  they  had  per¬ 
fectly  legalized  their  proceedings.  He 
proposed  to  extend  ;he  provisions  of 
that  act.  He  proposed  to  make  all  so¬ 
cieties  unlawful,  whose  duration  was 
permanent,  and  which  appointed  com¬ 
mittees  to  meet  for  above  a  certain 


time,  and  levied  or  coUected  money. 
He  proposed  also  to  render  illegal  dl 
affiliated  societies,  which  excluded  per¬ 
sons  of  any  religious  faith,  and  which 
took  oaths  otherwise  than  as  directed 
by  law.  There  would  be  exemptions 
of  certain  societies,  which  met  for  pur¬ 
poses  connected  merely  with  trade, 
agricalture,  charity,  and  others  of  a 
harmless  nature.  The  offence  of  be¬ 
longing  to  such  a  society  would  be  pro¬ 
secuted  by  indictment  alone;  so  that 
in  cases  of  vexatious  prosecutions,  the 
Attorney-General  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  interference. 

The  question  having  been  put, 

Mr  J.  Smith  said,  that  when  a  great 
public  measure  was  concerned,  he  could 
not  rest  satisfied  with  any  details  which 
came  from  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  unless  they  were  borne  out  and 
corroborated  by  other  authority.  He 
should,  on  this  occasion,  take  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  on  others — 
he  should  call  for  evidence.  The  hon¬ 
ourable  member,  adverting  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  quo¬ 
ted  the  observation  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  (Redesdale), 
that  there  was  one  law  tor  the  poor, 
and  another  for  tbe  rich ;  and  he  add¬ 
ed,  that  both  were  equally  ill  admini¬ 
stered  (hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Abercrombie  defended,  at  great 
length,  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  As¬ 
sociation. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  said,  that  among  the 
numerous  chaises  agunst  the  Catholic 
Association,  the  right  honourable  Se¬ 
cretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  stated 
that  there  was  no  identification  be¬ 
tween  that  body  and  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics.  He  had  denied  it,  in  the  name 
of  the  Catholics  themselves.  But  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Goul- 
buro)  had  taken  great  pains  to  show 
that  the  whole  Catholic  nobility,  cler¬ 
gy  and  laity,  were  united  with  that 
b^y  in  feeUng  and  opinion.;  thereby 
taking  away  the  whole  and  only  grounds 
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upon  which  his  right  honourtble  col* 
league  rested  all  his  char^  against 
them  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
As  to  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  he  was  surprised  that  the 
heavy  charges  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  should  have  ended  in  two 
cases,  in  both  of  which  he  completely 
failed  to  substantiate  his  allegations. 
He  must  relate  some  cases  in  his  turn. 
A  quarrel  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  was  to  be  settled  by  a  boxing 
match.  The  parties  and  their  friends 
met ;  but  the  Protestants  being  provi¬ 
ded  with  fire-arms,  fired  on  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  killed  one  man,  and  wounded 
others.  Notwithstanding  this  outrage, 
the  magistrates  refused  to  act.  The 
whole  business  was  on  the  point  of 
being  passed  quietly  over,  like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  similv  cases,  when  the  As¬ 
sociation  sent  down  an  agent  and  a 
barrister  to  inquire  into  the  transac¬ 
tion.  The  prisoners  having  been  put 
upon  their  trials,  the  jury  found  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  manslaughter ;  whereupon  the 
judge  assured  the  prisoners  that  they 
owed  their  lives  entirely  to  the  lenity 
of  the  jury.  .Another  case  in  which 
counsel  h^  been  employed  by  the 
Association,  was  one  relating  to  the 
misconduct  of  an  officer  of  the  police. 
This  had  excited  much  attention,  as  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Government ;  yet  the  case  was 
completely  made  out  against  the  con¬ 
stable,  and  he  was  subsequently  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  office.  A  third  case 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in 
which  there  bad  been  a  riot  and  as¬ 
sault  between  an  Orangeman  and 
some  Catholics.  On  that  occasion,  a 
Catholic  counsel  was  sent  down  by 
the  Association.  A  verdict  passed  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics  against  the 
Orangeman,  a  circumstance  scarcely 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  annals 
of  Ireland.  Nothing  could  be  more 
oppressive  than  the  conduct  of  many 
justices  of  the  peace  in  Ireland ;  and 
as  fiir  as  the  Association  had  lent  their 


aid  to  bring  delinquent  magistrates  to 
account,  all  reasonable  men  iq>proved 
their  efforts.  As  to  the  Catholic  rent, 
if  the  money  were  subscribed  for  inde¬ 
finite  or  unknown  purposes,  he  as  well 
as  others  should  have  been  inclined  to 
suspicion ;  all  suspicion,  however,  was 
removed  by  the  regular  accounts  of  the 
funds,  and  the  appointment  of  comp¬ 
trollers.  The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  referred  to  the  Convention 
Act,  and  had  rested  the  foundation  of 
his  measure  on  the  policy  of  prevent¬ 
ing  delegation.  But  the  principle  Af 
preventing  delegation  was  not  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  the  Legislature  had  acted 
upon  in  1793.  The  principle  on  which 
it  acted,  at  that  period,  was  that  of 
checking  the  progress  of  revolutionary 
principles.  He  thought  the  principle 
of  delegation  a  constitutional  principle. 
The  Catholic  delegates  were  presented 
to  his  late  Majesty  by  Mr  Dundas,  and 
were  graciously  received.  The  opinion 
of  Burke  was  favourable  to  the  principle 
of  delegation.  Mr  Grattan  express.^ 
ed  similar  opinions.  He  would  put  it 
to  the  House,  whether,  after  having 
agreed  in  1821  to  repeal  the  penal 
laws  affecting  Ireland,  they  could  now 
consistently  pass  this  Bill  against  the 
Catholic  Association  ?  That  Associa¬ 
tion  was  conducted  by  men  of  great 
talents;  it  had  excited  general  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Catholic  claims,  and  had 
produced  an  unanimous  feeling  even 
in  this  country  in  favour  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  said  that  the  measure  was  to  be  only 
temporary.  Did  he  mean  to  say,  that 
when  this  bill  passed,  the  country 
should  hear  no  more  on  the  subject  ? 
Let  the  House  recollect  what  had  al¬ 
ready  happened  in  Ireland.  The  pe¬ 
nal  code  bad  for  a  long  time  enfeebled 
the  Catholic  mind  ;  but  there  now  ex¬ 
isted  amongst  the  people  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  notion  of  their  condition. 

Mr  L.  Foster  took  that  opportunity 
of  expressing  what  he  thought  of  the 
Catholic  Association, — which  he 'did 
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•t  MHie  length,— aad  proceeded  to 
nek,  Was  it  right  that  an  aneaiblp 
should  be  suffered  to  represent  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  as  hostile  to 
their  Catholic  countiym  vn?  The  ef> 
feet  of  this  conduct  was  to  sow  dis¬ 
union  amongst  all  parties,  and  fill  the 
country  with  alarm.  In  a  few  days 
after  the  address  of  the  Association  was 
published,  a  rumour  was  spread  that 
some  personal  mischief  was  intended  on 
a  particular  day  against  the  Protestants; 
and  to  such  an  extent  did  this  belief 
prerail,  that  in  several  districts  the 
whole  male  Protestant  population  re¬ 
mained  up  on  the  night  in  question, 
with  loaded  arms  in  their  hands.  This 
was  particnlarly  the  case  in  Cloyne. 
Suppose  that  on  the  night  in  question 
a  cottage  had  accidentally  got  on  fire, 
might  not  a  whole  county  have  been 
involved  in  bloodshed  by  what  these 
people  would  have  considered  as  a  re¬ 
taliation  for  a  supposed  attack  upon 
themselves  ?  The  expectation  in  which 
the  rent  was  subscribed  was,  that  some 
great  spiritual  advantage  to  their  church 
would  ensue.  The  success  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  question  would  never  satisfy  this 
feeling.  It  was  this  which  produced 
the  readiness  to  contribute,  and  that 
extensive  confidence  in  those  who  were 
trusted  with  the  money.  He  said  thus 
ranch  of  the  effect  of  the  Association 
upon  the  peasantry.  With  respect  to 
the  upper  classes,  there  appeared  in 
the  Association  a  bold  spirit  of  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  affairs  of  private  life, 
which,  in  matters  of  public  dnenssion, 
were  usually  spared,  save  only  in  pe¬ 
riods  of  revolution.  The  gentleman 
who  was  believed  to  be  hostile  to 
them,  was  held  up  to  odium  in  all 
his  public  and  private  relatictis.  Was 
b  necessary  to  point  out  the  injurious 
affects  of  such  a  system  ?  Another 
affect  of  the  Association  was,  the  pow¬ 
er  which  it  assumed  with  respert  to 
elections.  Was  it  fitting  that  a  body, 
with  L.5il),000  a-year  at  its  command, 
with  all  the  influence  of  religion  at  its 


bade,  and  whh  such  means  of  annoy¬ 
ance  as  b  possessed  through  the  press, 
dwuld  name  those  who  should,  and 
denounce  those  who  should  not,'  be  re¬ 
turned  as  Members  of  Parliament  ?  It 
was  said  that  the  Association  rontri- 
buted  materially  to  the  present  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Ireland.  He  granted  it; 
but  the  tranquillity  was  contingent  up¬ 
on  the  granting  of  what  they  sought. 
Ireland,  however,  possessed  b^ter  gua¬ 
rantees  for  her  internal  tranquillity. 
British  capital  was  daily  infusing  itself 
into  that  country,  and  the  good  effects 
of  it  were  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
island.  It  was  only  lately  that  many 
restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland 
were  removed.  With  their  removal 
her  resources  increased.  Formerly  she 
was  not  allowed  to  export  cotton.  In 
1822,  the  first  year  after  the  removal 
of  that  restriction,  she  exported  17,000 
yards.  In  1823, she  exported  2,700,000; 
and  in  1824,  more  than  6,000,000  yards. 
The  linen-trade  was  spreading  its  be¬ 
nefits  over  the  southern  andwestern  parts 
of  the  island.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  upon  the  export  of  Irish  spi¬ 
rits,  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
crease  in  the  distilleries.  Another  source 
of  tranquillity  was  the  excellent  system 
upon  which  the  police  was  now  esta* 
blished.  But  a  main  cause  was  the 
tithes’  commutation  law,  from  which 
the  greatest  benefits  had  resulted.  He 
was  not  indisposed  to  give  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Association  credit  for  having  been 
instrumental  in  this  tranquillity;  but 
it  was  the  only  power  in  that  kingdom 
which  was  capable  of  interrupting  the 
tranquillity  which  it  had  partly  caused. 
A  duplicate  Parliament  was  a  fevourite 
scheme  with  the  Irish.  In  1782,  the 
volunteer  association  summoned  a  con¬ 
vention  at  Dungannon.  Those  who 
returned  representatives  to  that  assem¬ 
bly  were  amongst  the  most  intelligent 
of  ffie  Irish  population,  who,  with 
muskets  in  their  buds,  exercis^  this 
elective  franchise.  In  1798  a  conven¬ 
tion  was  again  summoned  at  Athlone, 
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and  in  1810  the  Catholic  Board  was 
set  np.  All  these  assemblies  had 
been  reduced  by  the  exertion  of  a 
proper  firmness  on  thei  part  of  Go* 
vemment. 

Mr  J.  Williams  said,  that  as  he  had 
heard  nothing  that  afforded  a  prospect 
of  composing  and  conciliating  Ireland, 
be  felt  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  bill 
in  its  very  first  stage.  Upon  what 
principle  (fid  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  proceed  ?  Whence  did  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  Catholics,  supposing  them 
to  have  been  committed,  arise  ?  Was 
there  nothing  to  account  for  them  in 
the  severity  of  disappointment  ?  Had 
no  expectations  been  held  out  ?  Had 
the  House  of  Commons  never  encoura¬ 
ged  them,  by  the  result  of  its  own 
votes,  to  expe<^  the  boon  they  asked 
for?  Was  the  grant  of  that  boon  never 
held  out  to  them,  even  in  the  Cabinet ; 
or  had  no  portion  of  his  Majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  encouraged  their  hopes?  He 
would  embellish  his  speech  by  higher 
authority  than  any  reasoning  which  he 
could  bring  to  the  subject.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  1813,  when  misconduct  had 
been  imputed  to  the  Catholics — when 
**  particular  circumstances”  existed — 
when  the  Catholics  had  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude, — the  right  hon¬ 
ourable  person  he  alluded  to  (Mr 
Plunkett)  delivered  this  sentence: — 

Sir,  it  appears  to  me  most  unfair  to 
visit  on  the  Roman  Catholics  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  the  conduct  of  such  assem¬ 
blies  as  profess  to  act  for  them.  If 
they  labour  under  a  real  and  a  c»nti- 
nu^  grievance,  which  justifies,  on 
their  part,  a  continued  claim,  they 
must  act  through  the  medium  of  po¬ 
pular  assemblies,  and  must  of  course 
be  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences 
which  attend  discussion  in  such  as¬ 
semblies.  In  all  such  places,  we  know 
that  unbounded  applause  attends  the 
man  who  occupies  the  extreme  posi¬ 
tions  of  opinion,  and  that  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  M  expression  will  not  dimi¬ 


nish  it.  In  snch  an  assembly,  there 
may  be  many  individuals  anxious  to 
promote  their  own  consequence,  at  the 
expense  of  the  party  whose  interests 
they  profess  to  advocate ;  and  amongst 
those  who  are  sincere  in  the  cause, 
much  may  be  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  disappointed  hope — much  to  the  re¬ 
sentment  excited  and  justified  by  inso¬ 
lent  and  Virulent  opposition.  But  I 
should  unworthily  shrink  from  my  du¬ 
ty,  if  I  were  not  to  avow  my  opmion, 
that  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  Ireland  is,  above  all  things, 
imputable  to  the  conduct  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment”  (loud  cheering).  He  would 
ask.  Is  it  right  that  Ireland  should 
continue  in  its  present  state,  having  its 
feelings  trifled  with — its  expectations 
excited  by  one  part  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  taunted  by  the  other  ?  If  he  were 
called  upon  to  answer  this  grave  ques¬ 
tion,  he  should  answer.  No.  He  should 
say,  that  to  waste  time  in  dividing  ancf 
cavilling  would  be  to  surrender  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  As  long 
as  this  hesitation  prevailed,  what  was 
to  be  expected  in  Ireland  but  that  fe¬ 
ver,  that  heart-burning  to  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  allu¬ 
ded?  Did  ministers  imagine,  that  if 
they  could  succeed  in  putting  down 
the  Association,  they  would  put  down 
all  other  organs  of  complaint  ?  Noi — 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  bill 
would  be  effectual  in  Ireland.  To  give 
it  effect,  force  must  be  employed ;  and 
upon  this  principle  the  proposed  en¬ 
largement  of  our  army  was  intelligible 
enough  (hear,  hear).  Government  have 
begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  must  re¬ 
trace  their  steps,  instead  of  persevering 
in  the  system  of  penal  laws. 

Mr  Peel  rose  to  state  a  few  of  those 
grave  considerations  by  which  his  vote 
w<rald  be  directed.  He  would  first 
notice  an  argument  of  a  learned  mem¬ 
ber  who  had  said  that  he  wcnild  not 
vindicate  the  acts  of  the  Association, 
and  could  not  stand  forward  as  their 
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adrocate,  but  still  be  conceived  that 
these  people  laboured  under  sach  a 
grievance  as  took  from  the  House  all 
right  of  interference  with  their  pro- 
ce^ings.  That  was  not  his  reading 
of  the  law.  On  subiMts  of  grievance, 
the  Parliament  of  England  was  the 
sole  constitutional  judge  (hear,  hear). 
Those  who  might  think  themselves 
aggrieved  would  have  a  right  to  their 
constitutional  remedy  by  petition ;  and 
their  petitions  would  be  considered; 
but  they  must  not  act  independently 
of  Parliament.  He  should,  therefore, 
unhesitatingly  call  for  the  interference 
of  Parliament,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  proceedings  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  were  at  variance  with  the  consti¬ 
tution.  This  he  would  consider,  in 
the  £rst  place,  as  a  body  interfering 
with  the  ^ministration  of  justice.  He 
would  refer  to  certun  doctrines  that 
bad  been  mooted  with  respect  to  a 
confederacy  which  was  formed  about 
three  years  ago,  and  which  called  it¬ 
self  ‘^The  Constitutional  Association 
but  which,  by  those  who  in  that  house 
were  the  advocates  for  decency  and 
decorum,  both  in  act  and  language, 
was  termed  The  Bridge-Street  Gang” 
(a  laugh).  Although  he  had  never 
patronize  that  society,  he  saw  a  mark¬ 
ed  distinction  between  that  and  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Association.  He  should  now 
begin  by  quoting,  with  respect  to  such 
associations,  the  words  vf  one  whose 
name  was  dear  to  every  friend  of  li¬ 
berty,  and  one  that  he  mentioned  with 
that  respect  which  was  due  to  his  pri¬ 
vate  character  and  public  consistency, 
although  he  differed  from  almost  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  public  life, — he 
meant  Mr  Whitbread  (hear,  hear) : — 
“  He  did  not  pretend  to  any  deep 
knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  would 
contend  that  the  Association  was  form¬ 
ed  against  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Act  of  Main¬ 
tenance.  That  act  was  passed  to  pre¬ 
vent  oppression ;  and  he  thought  that 


subscribing  to  prosecute  individuals  at 
the  suit  of  the  Kmg  came  under  the 
description  of  maintenance,  and  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  act”  (cheers). 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  Catholic 
Association  were  aware  of  this  act  or 
not;  but  if  this  doctrine  were  true,  that 
confe<leracy  came  within  it.  But  he 
would  resort  to  legal  authorities ;  and 
would  first  refer  the  House  to  a  learn¬ 
ed  civilian  (Dr  Lushington),  who-  was 
reported  to  have  “commented  upon 
the  difficulty  which  persons,  if  mali¬ 
ciously  prosecuted  by  the  Constitutional 
Association,  would  have  in  recovering 
damages  from  the  society.  If  counter- 
associations  should  be  resorted,  to,  no¬ 
thing  but  dissension  and  ill-will  would 
be  seen,  instead  of  that  peace  and  quiet 
to  which  the  country  was  so  anxiously 
looking.”  (The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  proceeded  to  quote  opinions 
hostile  to  the  Constitutional  Associa¬ 
tion,  delivered  by  other  learned  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Opposition.)  Having,  then, 
these  concurrent  opinions  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  that  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  founded  upon  such  principles, 
was,  if  legal,  at  any  rate  unconsti¬ 
tutional  ;  that  its  proceedings  were  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice— seeing  that  all  the  ailments 
which  applied  to  the  Constitutional, 
applied  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
Catholic  Association — had  he  not  gone 
a  great  way  to  prove  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  reject  a  remedy  for  so 
acknowledged  an  evil  ?  (loud  cheers). 
He  must  now  notice  the  discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  respecting  the  legality  of  ue 
Constitutional  Association :  be  need 
scarcely  observe  how  strongly  it  bore 
upon  the  present  question.  A  prose¬ 
cution  had  been  instituted  by  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Association  against  Dolby, 
for  libel.  The  Sheriff,  Mr  Garratt,  who 
had  been  a  subscriber  to  that  Associa¬ 
tion,  had  returned  the  panel  from  which 
the  jury  were  to  be  chosen.  A  chal* 
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lenge  was  made  to  the  array.  It  was 
oldected  to  this  challenge  by  the  she*’ 
riff,  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Association,  and  that  he  had  publicly 
declared  so,  in  a  letter  to  its  secretary, 
at  the  time  of  his  being  elected  she¬ 
riff  ;  yet,  as  he  had  paid  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  the  Court  held  that  be  was  dis¬ 
qualified.  In  tlie  course  of  the  trial 
bis  evidence  was  rejected  on  the  same 
ground — that  he  was  not  indifferent. 
The  same  objection  would  apply  with 
greater  force,  if  a  person  in  Mr  Garratt’s 
circumstances  had  been  a  juror.  Now, 
apply  this  rule  to  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Was  not  every  Catholic  who 
had  subscribed  one  farthing  to  this 
Association  disqualified  from  sitting  as 
a  juror  on  any  prosecution  which  it 
might  institute  ?  They  had  been  told 
that  evening  that  every  peasant  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  If  this  were  so,  was  not  justice 
likely  to  be  tainted,  (cheers,)  when 
nearly  every  person  qumified  to  sit  up¬ 
on  a  jury  was  disqualified  by  his  own 
act  ?  Parliament  had  recently  enabled 
Catholics  to  act  as  jurors  and  grand 
jurors;  and  yet  here  was  an  act  of 
their  own  body  which  set  them  aside 
as  jurors  if  they  had  subscribed  to  the 
Catholic  rent  (loud  cheers).  For  the 
vindication  of  the  magistracy — for  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws — for  the  im¬ 
partial  administration  of  justice,  be 
called  upon  the  House  to  apply  some 
remedy  to  this  afflicting  evil  (loud 
cheers).  He  would  proceed  to  cdl  to 
their  recollection  the  political  nature 
of  this  body,  which  had  now  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  a  year,  under 
the  pretence  of  preparing  a  Catholic 
petition  to  Parliament.  That  body 
imitated,  or,  he  should  rather  say,  tra¬ 
vestied  the  proceedings  of  that  House 
— a  matter  of  little  importance  in  it¬ 
self,  but  which,  combined  lyith  others, 
assumed  a  certain  degree  of  conse¬ 
quence.  Its  meetings  were  followed 
by  alarm  throughout  the  country;  an 
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alarm  which  an  honourable  baronet 
had  attributed  to  the  Bible  Societies 
and  missionary'preachers.  The  strange 
notion  of  the  honourable  baronet,  re¬ 
called  to  his  mind  a  fable,  in  which  it 
was  represented  that  a  great  pesti¬ 
lence  had  fallen  on  the  beasts,  and  that 
they  li^  an  association  to  inquire  into 
the  cause.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  other  animals  that  delighted  in 
blood,  all  asserted  that  they  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  having  dis¬ 
covered  that  an  ass  bad  eaten  a  thistle 
on  the  Sabbath,  they  agreed  that  the 
ass  must  have  been  the  animal  that 
had  called  down  the  anger  of  Heaven, 
and  sacrificed  him  to  appease  its  ven¬ 
geance  (laughter).  Did  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet  make  nothing  of  that  ad¬ 
dress  which  had  been  so  often  qn-jted  ? 
Could  he  find  nothing  in  it  to  excite 
alarm  in  the  breast  of  every  Protestant, 
when  he  found  the  Catholics  adjured 
to  unanimity  by  their  hatred  to  Orange¬ 
men? — a  phrase  which  meant  all  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  (cheers).  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  body 
was  expressly  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mischief ;  but  it  was  calculated 
to  excite  suspicion.  It  had  its  agents 
in  every  parish,  and  its  correspondent 
in  every  town.  With  such  machinery, 
how  easily  might  it  be  converted  into 
an  engine  of  the  greatest  mischief? 
They  declared  it  to  be  their  intention 
to  raise  L.40  or  L.30,000  a- year.  '  Of 
this  sum  L.5000  was  to  be  employed 
in  enlightening  the  public  press  of 
England ;  L.5000  in  preparing  peti¬ 
tions  to  Parliament.  Then  part  was 
to  be  expended  in  keeping  an  agent  in 
England ;  L.5000  in  sending  priests 
to  North  America ;  and  L.5()00  more 
for  the  conversion  of  their  haughty  and 
heretical  neighbours  in  England  (laugh¬ 
ter  and  cheers).  Then  it  had  its  com¬ 
mittees  of  finance,  of  grievance,  and  of 
education !  The  assumption  of  such 
powers  was,  in  his  opinion,  inconsistent 
with  public  liberty.  The  House  was 
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accustomed  to  admire  the  popular  part 
of  its  constitution ;  but  with  what 
checks  was  it  hedged  round  I  They 
had  their  fmdom  of  speech  from  the 
Crown,  which  could  suspend  it  at  any 
moment.  If  the  House  wished  to  pro* 
secute  an  individual,  it  was  done  by 
addressing  the  Crown.  But  the  Ca* 
tholic  Association  was  under  no  con* 
trol  as  to  its  debates;  and  it  in* 
stituted  its  own  prosecutions,  and 
even  went  to  create  prejudices  against 
the  accused  by  distributing  ex  parte 
statements  of  the  evidence  to  be  pro* 
duced  against  him.  It  appeared,  there* 
fore,  to  him,  both  with  reference  to 
the  political  mischief,  and  the  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  administration  of  justice 
which  this  Association  was  calculated 
to  create,  that  the  House  was  bound 
to  apply  the  remedy  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  proposed  (loud 
cheering). 

Mr  Denman  said,  that  he  had  been 
so  far  misled  as  to  suppose  that  the 
ailment  attempted  to  drawn  from 
the  Constitutional  Association  had  been 
completely  disposed  of  on  a  fonder 
evening.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  referred  to  the  mariner  in 
which  be  expressed  himself  three  years 
ago  on  the  Constitutional  Association. 
Did  that  Association  meet  to  repel  at* 
tacks  made  on  itself,  or  to  complain 
of  the  unequal  administration  of  jus* 
tice  among  its  own  members  (hear, 
hear) ;  or  to  volunteer  the  office  of 
Attorney-General,  and  to  undertake 
the  prosecution  of  state-offences  (cheer* 
ing)  ?  They  acted  as  if  the  Attorney* 
General  were  either  blind,  or  negligent, 
or  inadequate  to  his  duty;  and  thinking 
themselves  very  superior  persons,  when, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  were  very  inferior 
ones,  instituted  a  series  of  jobs  (great 
cheering),  which  they  call^  prosecn* 
tions  against  individuals  for  offences, 
for  which,  if  they  bad  been  guilty, 
they  ought  to  have  been  attacked  with 
ex  (.fficio  informations  (cheers).  The 
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Catholic  Association,  on  the  contrary, 
subscribed  only  to  prosecute  those  who 
bad  injured  Catholics,  and  to  repel  ag* 
gressions,  under  which  he  trusted  that 
no  class  would  ever  rest  quiet  (hear, 
hear).  They  had,  therefore,  subscribed 
to  repel  injury  and  to  organize  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  defence.  The  learned  gentle¬ 
man  proceeded,  in  the  same  line  of  ar¬ 
gument,  to  show  tliat  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Association  was  essentially  un¬ 
constitutional,  which  the  other  was 
not ;  but,  continued  be,  with  respect 
to  the  Constitutional  Association,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  had 
laid  it  down,  that  it  was  competent 
for  any  body  of  men  to  prosecute  of¬ 
fenders  as  they  had  done.  Then  why 
not  for  the  Catholic  Association?  Had 
they  not  societies  for  the  protection  of 
religious  liberty,  formed  by  congrega¬ 
tions  of  Dissenters,  who  co-operated 
to  protect  the  law  of  toleration  from 
being  violated,  and  which,  at  every  as¬ 
size,  were  found  conducting  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  an  obstruction  of  ^e  right  of 
worship,  carrying  them  on  with  the 
greatest  moderation  and  propriety,  and 
raising  money  for  defraying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  such  proceedings  ?  They  all 
knew  what  the  Methodists  had  done, 
and  the  money  they  had  raised,  when 
in  1811  and  1812  Lord  Sidmouth 
wanted  to  qualify  the  right  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  Methodist  congregations; 
and  were  the  Catholics  alone  to  be  de¬ 
nied  the  privilege  of  complaint  ?  There 
was  no  necessity,  which  he  had  heard 
stated,  to  call  for  a  revision  of  the 
Convention  Act,  that  consummation 
of  legislative  absurdity ;  an  act  in 
which  a  clause  was  inserted  to  put 
down  all  representative  bodies,  except¬ 
ing  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Convocation,  and  certain  corporations. 
Although  why  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  should  have  been  excepted,  he 
could  not  conceive,  as  no  man  could 
have  accused  it  of  represent^  any 
part  of  the  people  (a  laugh).  Tne  act 
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deprived  the  people  of  the  natural  vent 
for  their  complaints.  They  then  met 
in  secret  clubs  and  cabals,  and  a  poli¬ 
tical  explosion  was  the  consequence. 
He  hop^  Parliament  would  profit  by 
their  example,  and  avoid  this  precipi¬ 
tate  legislation.  Why  did  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Peel)  de¬ 
precate  legislative  interference  with 
the  tremendous  Orange  Associations, 
and  now  call  for  penalties  and  coercion 
against  the  oppressed  ?  It  was  time 
that  Parliament  should  seek  for  some 
other  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland 
than  the  augmentation  of  penal  sta¬ 
tutes.  Why  not  tiy  the  only  remedy — 
Emancipation  ?  Let  them  not  be  met 
by  excuses  about  tbe  unfitness  of  the 
time.  Was  the  time  less  fit  now  than 
it  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
tbe  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr 
Canning)  introduced  his  bill  of  relief 
for  Catholic  Peers  ?  What  right  had 
that  right  honourable^ntleman  to  say 
that*  the  labours  of  Fox  and  Grattan 
bad  wrought  no  conviction  upon  the 
British  mind  respecting  this  measure  ? 
Was  the  proof  of  his  opinion  to  be 
found  in  the  increasing  votes  of  Par¬ 
liament  ?  He  admitted  that  the  rotten 
boroughs  had  sent  forth  opponents  to 
the  question.  He  found  such  among 
those  who  represented  nobody,  except 
the  treasury,  the  peerage,  or  their  own 
pockets.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the 
Church,  with  the  exception  of  its  most 
enlightened  members,  was  opposed  to 
the  Catholic  claims ;  and  if  he  looked 
round,  he  found  them  as  active  in  get¬ 
ting  up  petitions  as  the  other  clergy 
were  represented  to  be  in  collecting 
the  Catholic  rent  (a  laugh).  He  was 
not  surprised  at  this  in  the  Church, 
which,  as  a  great  chartered  body,  that 
had  separated  hrom  its  elder  sister,  was 
of  course  tenacious  of  its  monopoly. 
How  they  flung  at  obnoxious  tenets 
in  the  religious  beKef  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents  I  Thus,  they  had  a  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  arrogating  the  power  of  ab- 
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solution.  Now,  where  was  the  great 
difference,  afier  all,  between  this  branch 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  churches  ? 
In  the  ordination  of  the  Protestant 
priests  nearly  the  same  form  of  ritual 
was  observed.  The  Established  Church 
formed  a  compact  extensive  body,  which 
presented  a  dangerous  hostility  in  such 
a  cause  ;  and  there  was  a  similar  hos¬ 
tility  in  another  high  quarter  in  the 
state-' — he  meant  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
an  eminent  and  illustrious  man,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  ability  with  which  be 
had  succeeded  in  securing  to  himself 
for  twenty-five  years  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  state — a  man  who 
had  law  in  his  voice  and  fortune  in  his 
band,  and  who,  whether  he  opposed 
the  schemes  of  liberal  feeling  at  home 
or  abroad,  was  undoubtedly  a  formida¬ 
ble  opponent.  But  why  was  the  suc¬ 
cessful  exercise  of  such  power  per¬ 
mitted,  when  justice,  and  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  country,  required  concession 
and  liberality  ?  He  was  astonished  that 
the  right  honourable  Secretary  (Mr 
Canning)  could  consent  to  accommo¬ 
date  his  sentiments  upon  subjects  of 
vital  importance  to  the  taste  of  such  a 
person.  But  the  cause  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion  bad  been  betrayed  throughout  by 
its  official  advocates.  The  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  had  introduced 
the  measure  with  his  customary  pomp 
of  eloquence,  and  carried  it  through  that 
House  with  his  customary  power  of  per¬ 
suasion.  A  few  months  after,  that  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  slipped  into  office  without 
the  slightest  stipulation  for  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  their 
firm  and  steady  friend.  But  no  soon¬ 
er  was  he  appointed,  than  his  Govern¬ 
ment  was  neutralized,  and  deprived  of 
all  masculine  power  (loud  laughter), 
by  the  addition  of  a  Secretary  who 
was  totally  opposed  to  liberality.  An¬ 
other  party,  the  Grenvilles,  who  had 
honourably  sacrificed  office,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr  Fox,  rather  than  give 
up  the  Catholic  question,  had,  in  the 
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end,  been  no  mwe  futhfnl  than  the 
rest.  They  had,  some  time  since,  re¬ 
turned  to  office,  yet  nothing  had  been 
done  for  the  Catholics.  The  learned 
gentleman  sat  down,  after  declaring  his 
conviction  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  unjust,  unfounded,  and,  as  he 
believed  it  would  prove,  the  most  de¬ 
structive  measures  which  had  ever  been 
applied  in  this  or  any  other  country 
(cheers). 

Adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  two 
o’clock. 


Friday,  F(h.  11. — The  adjourned 
debate  being  resumed, 

Mr  Grattan  said,  that  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  All  the  violent  speeches  of  its 
members  had  been  quot^,  but  none 
of  their  opponents’.  When  they  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  press  of  Dublin 
and  the  Catholic  clergy  on  the  one 
side,  they  ought  to  be  informed  of  the 
press  of  Dublin  and  the  Protestant 
clergy  on  the  other.  He  justified  the 
expression,  “by  the  hate  you  bear  to 
Orangemen,”  which  was  naturally  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  gross  abuse  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  their  priests,  who  were 
treated  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Dublin 
press  as  traitors  and  demagogues. 

Captain  Maberly  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
attacked  the  Bible  Societies  for  their 
exertions  in  Ireland,  as  detrimental  to 
the  public  peace. 

Sir  N.  Colthurst,  after  observing  that 
the  Catholic  Association  was  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  and  the  constitution, 
said  that  he  had  been  told  of  a  person 
of  great  respectability,  who  had  set  his 
face  against  the  collection  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  rent  upon  his  estate,  having  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  priest  of 
the  parish  ; — “  Dear  Sir, — A  report  is 
current  here,  that  you  have  interfered  to 
prevent  your  tenants  from  contributing 
to  the  Catholic  rent.  May  I,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  possible  (loud  cheers 


from  the  Opposition)  request  that  you  : 
will  give  me  leave  to  contradict,  in  the 
most  positiveway,  a  report  so  unworthy 
of  yon,  as  I  am  obliged,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  to  render  an  account  of 
those  persons  who  are  opposed  to  the  ^ 
collection  of  the  rent”  (renewed  cheers 
from  the  Opposition).  He  could  not 
but  view  such  proceedings  with  alarm, 
and  he  trusted  in  the  wisdom  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  had  done  so  much  of 
late  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Ire-  i 
land,  to  put  down  the  Association. 

Colonel  Davies,  upon  mature  deli¬ 
beration,  could  make  out  no  case  of 
such  exigency  as  would  justify  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  bill ;  and  without  that  exi¬ 
gency  the  house  would  not  be  justified 
in  passing  it.  He  related  the  following 
story  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
justice  was  administered  in  Ireland: — A 
onng  man,  who  had  been  out  shooting, 
appened  on  his  return  to  pass  the  farm- 
yaitl  of  a  Catholic  in  which  there  was 
a  dog.  For  some  cause  or  other  this 
person  shot  the  dog  ;  and  when  the  son 
of  the  farmer  came  out  to  remonstrate, 
he  shot  him  also.  The  father  then 
came  out,  and  seeing  bis  son  lying  dead 
before  him,  addressed  the  perpetrator 
of  tlie  crime  in  no  very  measured  terms, 
upon  wdiich  he  was  shot  too  (a  laugh.) 
For  this,  the  person  who  had  commit-  ‘ 
ted  the  outrage  was  tried  and  acquitted,  i 
He  would  add,  that  this  story  had  been  | 
published  repeate»lly,  without  being  con¬ 
tradicted.  The  honourable  member  con-  | 
eluded  by  expressing  his  determination  j 
to  oppose  the  measure  before  the  House. 

Mr  Doherty  spoke  at  great  length  in 
support  of  tlie  motion,  and  took  occasion 
to  defend  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Ireland. 

Mr  Dominick  Browne,  said,  that 
whatever  alarm  the  Association  had 
created  in  this  country,  it  had  done 
more  to  advance  the  Catholic  cause  than 
anything  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  had  been  siud 
that  the  Association  was  not  consonant 
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wilh  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  he 
would  not  say  that  it  was  ;  but  it  was 
more  so  than, the  Insurrection  Act,  the 
Whiteboy  Act,  and  the  20,000  troops 
kept  up  in  Ireland  (hear,  hear).  If  this 
country  would  persist  in  refusing  to 
grant  to  the  people  of  Ireland  their  just 
rights,  he  could  not  feel  himself  justi¬ 
fied  in  imposing  any  fresh  restriction 
upon  them.  , 

Mr  W.  Williams  remarked,  that  in 
his  opinion,  the  chief  cause  of  the  pre- 
st  nt  unfortunate  condition  of  Ireland, 
was  the  religions  animosity  which  per¬ 
vaded  every  portion  of  society,  and  en¬ 
tered  more  or  less  into  every  transac¬ 
tion.  On  that  ground,  he  would  give 
his  vote  for  the  bringing  in  the  bill, 
though  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to 
support  it  in  all  its  details  hereafter. 

Mr  R.  Martin  thought  that  this  bill 
must  fail  in  its  operation,  and  should 
therefore  oppose  it;  although  he  was 
not  disposed  to  think  the  Association 
the  less  dangerous,  because  it  had  tran¬ 
quillized  Ireland.  If  they  could  allay 
the  angry  billows,  they  hud  the  power 
to  raise  them  again. 

Mr  Warre  believed  that  the  diseases 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  required 
a  very  dift'erent  remedy  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  bill.  Let  the  Association  be  put 
down,  as  it  might,  in  name  ; — in  spirit 
not  a  week  could  elapse  before  it  would 
be  renewed. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  was  far  from  flat¬ 
tering  himself  that  the  measure  now 
proposed,  or  any  other,  would  tran¬ 
quillize  Ireland,  unless  accompanied  by 
Emancipation ;  but  he  did  not  there¬ 
fore  agree  that  because  the  grand  re¬ 
medy  for  existing  evils  in  Ireland  could 
not  be  obtained,  the  House  should  sit 
still  supinely,  and  not  apply  to  these 
pressing  evils,  the  best  remedy  which 
lay  within  its  power.  He  regretted  the 
conduct  of  the  Association,  chiefly  for 
the  mischief  which  it  had  done  to  the 
Catholic  cause.  But  mischievous  as 
the  Association  had  been,  they  might 


rely  that  worse  was  yet  to  come.  He 
would  not  dwell  upon  the  state  of  ex¬ 
asperation  into  which  such  a  body 
would  at  last  provoke  itself ;  let  the 
House  look  at  the  effect,  in  the  way  of 
exasperation,  which  it  would  produce 
rpon  others.  The  principle  upon  which 
the  Catholic  Association  had  formed 
itself  once  recognised,  what  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  counter-associ¬ 
ations  among  the  Protestants  ?  And 
then  would  such  bodies  proceed  coolly, 
and  with  forbearance  ?  Or  would  they 
not  go  on  contending  from  day  to  day 
with  increasing  exasperation — one  act 
of  quarrel  or  violence  leading  only  to 
another  still  more  outrageous,  until,  in 
the  end,  the  whole  country  became  in¬ 
flamed,  and  involved  in  the  dispute  ? 
He  had  always  been  desirous  to  put 
down  the  Orange  Associations,  not  so 
much  from  a  fear  of  the  mischief  which 
they  did  in  themselves,  as  from  the 
dread  that  they  would  lead  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  such  bodies  as  the  Catholic 
Association.  In  fact,  the  system  of  as¬ 
sociation  was  one  of  the  great  curses 
of  Ireland.  Where  the  law  was  weak, 
and  its  administration  uncertain,  men 
would  be  driven  into  associations  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  justice  :  on  the 
other  hand,  while  such  private  leagues 
were  in  operation,  public  justice  never 
could  be  done.  This  principle  was  uni¬ 
versal.  In  Scotland,  for  years  after  the 
Union,  the  administration  of  justice  had 
been  most  feeble ;  before  a  jury  of  one 
clan,  no  man  of  another  could  have  a 
fair  trial.  No  longer  back  than  1756 
an  instance  to  this  eflect  had  occurred 
in  the  trial  of  one  Stuart.  The  panel 
had  observed,  that  it  \^'as  the  first  time 
it  had  been  Huppos<‘d  possible  that  a 
Stuart  could  have  a  fair  hearing  before 
a  jury  of  Campbells,  with  a  Campbell 
(the  Duke  of  Ai^le  having  gone  down 
expressly  for  the  occasion)  sitting  as  the 
judge.  With  reference  to  the  present 
measure,  had  it  been  an  act  peculiarly 
to  put  down  the  Catholic  Associatioa, 
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lie  would  never  have  consented  to  it — 
for  lie  would  never  have  consented  to 
any  law  which  was  to  make  a  difference 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic ;  but 
he  supported  the  present  bill,  as  one 
which  struck  eqndly  at  societies  on 
both  sides. 

Mr  Calcraft  could  conceive  no  ques¬ 
tion  more  important  to  the  empire  at 
large,  than  that  before  the  House.  With 
regard  to  the  professions  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet,  he  would  say  plainly, 
that  so  long  as  they  held  place  under 
a  Government  which  made  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  Emancipation  impossible,  so 
long  he  should  have  no  faith  in  their 
assimmces,  and  should  caution  both 
the  Catholics  and  the  country  to  place 
no  faith  in  their  assurances.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Wynn)  said, 
that  be  would  put  down  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  because  it  led  to  counter-associa¬ 
tions.  Why,  it  was  in  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  counter-association,  created 
in  opposition  to  those  Orange  Societies 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  denounced.  He  hoped  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  would  continue 
united.  He  never  remembered  to  have 
heard  a  minister  demand  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  meetings  to  discuss  grievances 
upon  proof  so  defective  as  that  offered 
by  the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Here 
was  the  country  in  an  unexampled  state 
of  tranquillity ;  a  society,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  which  were  all  public ;  no  in¬ 
surrection  threatened ;  no  green-bag 
produced ;  none  of  the  ordinary  para¬ 
phernalia  set  out  which  should  give 
weight  to  such  a  demand ;  and  yet  the 
House  was  called -upon  to  pass  a  bill 
which  forbade  the  Catholics  from  seek¬ 
ing  to  attain  their  rights.  He  certainly 
would  let  it  go  on;  and  he  believed 
that,  as  far  as  it  was  attended  with  the 
collection  of  money  in  one  of  the  poor¬ 
est  countries  in  the  world,  however  it 
might  go  on  in  other  respects,  in  that 
respect  it  would  soon  go  off.  For,  as 
to  the  immense  sums  which  had  already 


been  collected,  and  of  which  the  possi¬ 
ble  application  gave  so  much  alarm, 
what  might  it  1^  supposed  the  total  ! 
amount  collected  throughout  Ireland  I 
was? — L. 9,000.  Why,  look  at  the 
Bible  Societies — at  the  Methodist  So¬ 
cieties — their  funds  were  three,  four,  j 
fifty  times  as  great.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  measure  had  arisen  on  the  Irish 
side,  and  had  been  adopted  in  England ; 
but  he  did  not  believe  this;  nothing  | 
should  induce  him  to  believe  of  the  | 
Marquis  Wellesley,  that  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  present  measure,  uncoupled 
with  concession. 

Mr  Plunkett  confessed,  that  he  never 
had  risen  in  that  assembly  with  emo¬ 
tions  of  greater  pain,  nor  did  be  ever 
approach  any  question  with  feelings  of  | 
deeper  apprehension,  than  he  approach¬ 
ed  this.  The  measure  was  denounced, 
by  gentlemen  whom  he  highly  respect¬ 
ed,  as  one  likely  to  be  attended  with 
circumstances  of  the  most  ruinous  na¬ 
ture.  These  were  heavy  imputations. 
Coming  from  persons  of  so  much  sin¬ 
cerity  and  ability,  he  was  led  almost  to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  to 
distrust  the  proofs  which  the  converse 
of  the  proposition  laid  down  by  those 
gentlemen  was  capable  of  receiving. 

He  trusted  that  it  would  appear  to  the 
House  that  the  proposed  measure  did 
not  interfere  with  the  popular  privileges 
of  this  country ;  that  it  did  not  affect 
the  Catholic  question;  and  he  confi¬ 
dently  trusted  that  none  of  those  dis-  ! 
astrous  consequences  would  flow  from 
it  which  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  But,  independently  of  this, 
the  question  rested  on  another  ground ; 
on  one  which  was  paramount  to  every 
other,  where  the  safety  of  the  State 
was  involved — on  the  ground  of  impe¬ 
rious  necessity  (hear,  hear).  It  had 
been  argued  on  the  opposite  side,  that 
this  measure  attacked  the  privileges  of 
an  association  professing  to  support  the  | 
Catholic  claims ;  but  he  begged  leave 
to  say,  that  it  attacked  all  illegal  asso- 
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ciations,  whethto  arrayed  on  behalf  of 
the  Catholics  or  against  them.  He 
C(Hild  not,  therefore,  conceire,  how  the 
sincerest  friend  to  Emancipation  could 
object  to  the  proposed  measure,  accom¬ 
panied  as  it  was  by  the  declaration  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Speech.  His  honourable 
friend  (Mr  Calcraft)  wondered  why 
such  a  measure  had  been  resorted  to, 
when  it  was  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  True,  she  had  participated 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
She  had  been  enabled,  by  the  wise  and 
temperate  measures  of  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Irish  gorernment,  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  which  were  the  off¬ 
spring  of  internal  tranquillity.  But  he 
could  not  agree  in  the  assertion  that  the 
return  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland  was  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  exertions  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  But,  even  if  that  position  were 
true,  it  formed  only  another  reason  for 
adopting  the  present  measure.  If  the 
Association  could  put  down  those  who 
were  illegally  inclined — could  they  not 
raise  tliem  up  again,  if  they  thought 
proper  ?  And  here  he  would  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  amongst  the  persons  who 
were  most  active  in  effecting  this  re¬ 
storation  of  tranquillity,  were  the  Catho¬ 
lic  priests  of  Ireland — not  the  Catholic 
Association,  who  arrogated  all  the  me- 
i  lit — ^but  the  Catholic  clergy.  Having 

borne  this  testimony  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  it  was  proper  to  revert  to 
the  question,  “  Why,  in  so  flattering  a 
state  of  things,  do  you  bring  this  mea¬ 
sure  forward  ?”  He  would  answer,  that 
although  he  never  remembered  a  pe- 
;  riod  of  greater  prosperity  in  Ireland, 
yet  he  never  recollected  a  time  of  so 
I  great  political  excitation.  That  alarm 
had  been  raise<l  in  the  minds  of  many 
Protestants,  by  industrious  efforts ;  that 
it  had  been  exaggerated  by  interested 
f  persons,  he  readily  admitted.  But  the 
I  desperate  conduct  of  this  society  had 
>  tended  to  verify  the  fears  that  had 
been  thus  conjui^  up.  He  sincerely 
wished  to  grant  the  Catholics  their 


claims ;  but  if  they  could  not  be  grant¬ 
ed,  was  the  legislature  not  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  any  circumstances  of  danger 
which  they  mig^t  have  reason  to  ad- 
prehend  ?  With  those  who  contend  that 
the  Catholic  question  was  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  and  called  for  immediate  adop¬ 
tion,  he  went  to  the  full  extent ;  but  if 
it  were  put  as  a  proposition,  that  its  re¬ 
fusal  should  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
out  the  physical  force  against  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  even  to  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion,  with  afl  his  opinion  of  its  import¬ 
ance,  he  would  give  his  decided  nega¬ 
tive.  He  would  remind  the  House  what 
the  Catholic  Association  was.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Association  was  founded 
upon  a  different  principle  from  any  of 
the  “numerous  defiances  of  the  law” 
which  have  been  wielded  in  that  un¬ 
settled  country  from  time  to  time.  A 
number  of  gentlemen  had,  it  seemed, 
formed  themselves  into  a  club,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
the  Catholic  question,  but  “  for  the  re¬ 
dress  of  all  grievances,  local  or  general, 
affecting  the  people  of  Ireland.”  With 
this  view  they  had  undertaken  the  great 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform — the 
Repeal  of  the  Union — the  question  of 
Tithes — the  Regulation  of  Church  Pro¬ 
perty — the  Administration  of  Justice, 
from  the  highest  Court  down  to  the 
Court  of  Conscience.  Not  content 
merely  with  an  interference  with  the 
cuurt^  they  were  resolutely  bent  on 
interfering  with  the  adjudication  of 
every  cause  which  affected  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  whom  they  styled  “  the  people 
of  Ireland.”  They  bad  associated  with 
them  the  Catholic  clergy — the  Catho¬ 
lic  nobility — many  of  the  Catholic  gen¬ 
try,  and  all  the  surviving  delegates  of 
1791.  They  had  established  commit¬ 
tees  in  every  district,  who  kept  up  an 
extensive  correspondence  throughout 
the  country.  The  Association,  which 
at  first  was  very  small,  then  amounted 
to  3000  members.  They  had  perma¬ 
nent  sittings  for  the  discussion  of  every 
question  connected  with  Ireland.  But 
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there  was  also  a  Catholic  rent ;  and  in 
every  parish  of  the  two  thousand  five 
hundred  into  which  Ireland  was  divi* 
ded,  they  established  twelve  Catholic 
collectors,  making  at  once  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  collectors ;  unarmed, 
he  admitted,  in  every  thing  but  prayers, 
entreaties,  and  influence.  Having  raised 
their  army  of  collectors,  they  brought 
to  their  assistance  two  thousand  five 
hundred  priests,  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
body  of  that  religion ;  and  thps  provided, 
they  went  about  levying  contributions 
on  the  peasantry.  Now  this  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  an  association 
assuming  to  represent  the  people,  and 
in  that  capacity  to  bring  about  a  reform 
in  church  and  state,  was  against  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  Did  he  deny 
the  right  of  the  people  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  redress  of 
grievances  in  church  and  state,  hy  dis¬ 
cussion  and  petition?  Most  certainly 
not.  But  they  had  not  a  right  to  de¬ 
pute  any  persons,  as  a  body,  to  obtain 
such  redress.  The  moment  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Association  became  representative, 
that  moment  they  infringed  upon  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  and  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  He  must  contend, 
tliat  if  a  body  of  people  in  Ireland  stood 
forward  as  representing  6,000,000  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  such  an  assembly 
was  illegal.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  the 
rent ;  it  was  the  principle  that  he  com¬ 
plained  of.  The  Association,  through 
the  medium  of  the  priests,  declared  to 
the  people,  “We  are  the  persons  who 
represent  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
who,  in  case  of  necessity,  ought  to 
wield  the  physical  force.”  Was  this  to 
be  endured  ?  If  they  did  not  put  it 
do^,  could  they  answer  to  themselves 
and  the  people  for  such  a  dereliction  of 
duty?  By  whom  were  they  to  be  tried 
—by  whom  were  they  to  be  rebuked  ? 
If  the  Executive  wielded  great  powers, 
the  constitution  pointed  out  thie  mo<le 
in  which  they  were  to  be  exercised. 
But  the  society  assumed  both  the  le¬ 


gislative  and  executive  power,  and  re¬ 
jected  all  the  checks  by  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  surrounded.  Many  members 
of  that  house  were  not  aware  of  the  for¬ 
midable  power—  more  formidable  than 
the  sword  or  the  purse— the  power  of 
public  opinion,  which  was  exercised  by 
this  Association.  They  went  into  the  re- 
lationsof  private  life ;  they  denounced  in¬ 
dividuals  on  public  and  private  grounds, 
with  so  little  mo<leration,  that  it  requir¬ 
ed  more  courage  than  belonged  to  ordi¬ 
nary  men  to  defy  them.  The  numbers 
of  the  Association  were  increased  in 
consequence,  by  a  body  of  unwilling 
conscripts.  Even  persons  of  high  rank 
and  character  had  been,  some  persua¬ 
ded,  others  compelled,  by  the  terrors  of 
public  opinion,  to  swell  their  ranks  till 
that  body  which,  in  its  outset,  was 
viewed  without  jealousy,  had  actually 
met  3000  strong.  There  was  but  one 
other  topic,  to  which  he  wished  to  re¬ 
fer — he  meant  their  interference  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  He  could 
not  conceive  a  more  deadly  instrument 
of  tyranny  than  this.  For  who  are  the 
persons  who  interfered?  They  were  per¬ 
sons  claiming  to  represent  6,000,000  of 
people ;  claiming  the  right  of  denoun¬ 
cing,  and  of  bringing  to  the  bar  of  jus¬ 
tice  any  individual  whom  they  chose  to 
accuse  of  having  violated  the  rights  of 
that  people.  Could  the  party  so  ac¬ 
cused  come  safely  to  trial,  when  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
with  the  people’s  money  at  their  dispo¬ 
sal,  were  his  accusers?  Magistrates  and 
persons  in  authority  must  yield  to  such 
a  power,  or  array  themselves  against  it. 
Party  would  be  opposed  to  party,  and 
the  courts  of  justice  would  bmome 
scenes  of  factious  contention.  Such  be¬ 
ing  the  state  of  things,  was  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  to  be  reproached  for  not  tar¬ 
ing  allowed  this  institution  to  die  of  its 
own  folly  ?  Of  what  materials  did  gen¬ 
tlemen  believe  the  Protestants  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  composed,  if  they  were  con¬ 
tent  with  being  passive  spectators  of 
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such  conduct  ?  Would  they  not  com¬ 
bine  for  self-defence?  He  did  not  be- 
liere  that  there  was  any  present  inten¬ 
tion  amongst  the  Catholics  of  haring 
recourse  to  force.  But  they  were  not 
their  own  masters;  they  must  obey  the 
commands  of  those  who  professed  to  re¬ 
present  them.  He  would  not  say  that 
it  was  the  intent  of  those  leaders  to 
adopt  violent  measures,  but  if  the  po¬ 
pulation  they  commanded  became  irri¬ 
tated,  however  good  their  intentions 
might  be,  desperate  men  would  take 
the  lead  of  them,  and  produce  a  catas¬ 
trophe  which  they  did  not  contemplate. 
They  would  be  forced  over  that  pre¬ 
cipice  where  they  now  meant  to  stop, 
like  a  man  pressed  forward  by  millions. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  answer  that  the 
intentions  of  the  Association  were  ho¬ 
nest  (henr,  hear).  Then  scUus  po- 
puli,  which  was  truly  suprema  lex, 
called  on  them  to  inteifere  and  put  an 
end  to  this  institution.  But  it  was  said, 
although  the  mischief  were  great,  there 
was  another  remedy.  On  this  subject 
he  would  state  his  opinion  once  for  all. 
He  considered  Catholic  Emancipation 
as  a  measure,  without  which  all  others 
must  be  ineffectual.  As  a  claim  of  right 
and  justice,  it  would  baffle  human  in¬ 
genuity  to  famish  any  ai'gument  against 
it.  He  lamented  that  it  should  be  de¬ 
ferred  a  single  hour ;  for  the  longer  it 
was  deferred  the  more  difflcult  it  would 
be  to  grant  it.  But  when  this  alterna¬ 
tive  was  proposed,  instead  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  measure,  the  question  was,  <'  Can 
we  have  it  ?”  He  thought  not.  Then 
said  those  who  opposed  the  present 
proposition — “  Because  we  cannot  have 
that  measure,  do  not  put  down  the  mis¬ 
chief.”  If  there  were  persons  who  bad 
the  power  to  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  present  proceeding,  and  ne¬ 
glected  the  means,  they  were  answer- 
able  for  the  consequences  (hear,  hear.) 
He  would  now,  with  the  leave  of  the 
house,  endeavour  to  examine  that  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  meet  it  fairly,  and  wonhl 


be  ready  to  take  his  own  share  of  the 
responsibility  (hear,  hear.)  (The  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  here  entere<l  upon  a  de¬ 
fence  of  his  joining  the  administration, 
which  he  ascribed  to  a  conviction  that 
a  ministry  united  on  the  question  of 
Emancipation  could  not  be  formed,  and 
that  the  question  might  be  carried  in¬ 
dependently.)  He  had,  on  four  occa¬ 
sions,  since  he  accepted  office,  received 
the  public  thanks  of  the  Catholics  for 
his  services  in  their  cause,  accompanied 
with  expressions  of  conhdence  in  the 
continuance  of  those  services.  That  con¬ 
fidence  was  not  withdrawn  even  when 
he  refused  to  present  the  petition  as 
from  the  Association.  In  November 
last,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  petition  should  be  confided  to  the 
honourable  baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett,) 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Wolffe,  that  the  Catholics,  though  they 
confided  the  petition  to  another,  still 
relied  confidently  upon  the  continuance 
of  his  usual  support.  He  did  not  think 
they  could  have  placed  their  cause  in 
more  efflcient  hands  than  those  of  the 
honourable  baronet,  and  when  the  mea¬ 
sure  should  be  introduced,  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet  might  feel  assured  that  be 
would  not  walk  out  of  the  house  leav¬ 
ing  him  (the  honourable  baronet)  in  the 
unpleasant  situation  in  which  ne  (Mr 
Plunkett)  had  been  placed  on  a  former 
occasion  (hear,  hear  I  from  the  Trea¬ 
sury  benches.)  He  did  not  blame  the 
honourable  baronet,  for  he  believed  that 
neither  in  nor  out  of  Parliament  there 
existed  a  more  just  or  consistent  indi¬ 
vidual,  whether  viewed  in  the  various 
relations  of  public  or  private  life  (hear, 
hear.)  The  honourable  baronet  needed 
not  any  praise  of  his,  but  justice  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  say  so  much. — One  word 
more  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Association. 
It  was  calculated  to  check  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  he  perceived  was  daily  inclining 
them  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
He  diflered  from  his  right  honourable 
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friend  (Mr  Peel)  on  this  point.  The 
people  of  England  were  beginning  to 
see  that  the  game  of  governing  by  di¬ 
vision  would  no  longer  succeed,  but 
that  success  could  only  be  bought  by 
conciliation.  They  began  to  be  aware, 
that  if  a  great  deal  were  not  done  to 
blight  the  gifts  which  Providence  had 
be^wed  upon  her,  Ireland  would  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of 
British  prosperity.  The  idea  of  the  se¬ 
paration  of  the  two  countries  was  idle 
and  absurd.  But  it  was  said  that  the 
Association  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
Irish  people.  So  they  did — so  did  he, 
and  so  would  every  man  who  advocated 
the  cause  of  Emancipation.  But  beyond 
that,  the  Association  did  not  represent 
their  feelings ;  and  he  denied  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  resent  its  abo¬ 
lition.  The  clergy  and  the  country  gen- 
'tlemen  were  tired  of  seeing  their  usual 
influence  with  the  people  taken  from 
them  by  this  body.  Even  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  would  acquiesce 
quietly  in  the  law  which  would  put  an 
end  to  their  power.  They  were,  many 
of  them,  sensible  men,  who  would  be 
aware  of  the  inutility  of  opposing  the 
will  of  the  legislature.  Mr  O’Connell 
himself  would  be  of  this  opinion.  Mr 
O’Connell  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
acquirements,  although  in  his  political 
opinions  somewhat  wild  and  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  persuaded 
that  neither  he,  nor  Lord  Fingall,  Lord 
Gormanstown,  nor  any  other  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Association,  would 
descend  to  any  pettifogging  tricks  to 
evade  the  operation  of  this  measure. 
He  believe<l  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would  regard  the  bill  as  an  ho¬ 
nourable  excuse  to  get  rid  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  body  (loud  cheers.) 

Mr  Tierney  observed,  it  had  so  hap- 

Eened  that  he  had  never  before  opened 
is  lips  in  any  debate  on  the  question 
of  Emancipation :  nor  should  he  have 
done  so  now,  did  be  not  consider  the 
present  to  be  a  crisis  of  great  danger 


to  the  empire.  'The  cabinet  could  not 
agree  upon  a  measure  of  general  conci¬ 
liation  ;  so,  in  lieu  of  it,  they  hit  upon 
an  expedient  which  was  to  have  directly 
the  contrary  effect  (bear,  hear).  Was 
it  not  strange  that  this  Cabinet  could 
never  pull  together,  except  when  some 
privileges  of  the  people  were  to  be  in¬ 
vaded,  and  that  when  a  measure  of 
conciliation  was  proposed,  then  nothing 
was  agreed  upon  except  not  to  agree 
at  all  (hear,  hear)  ?  His  habits  and 
opinions  were  all  with  the  Established 
Church,  although  he  was  not  blind  to 
its  imperfections;  and  no  man  would 
be  more  zealous  than  himself  to  oppose 
the  Catholic  claims,  if  he  thought  them 
injurious  to  the  church.  In  offering 
his  reasons  against  this  measure,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  go  into  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  question.  The  dragers  of  a  Po¬ 
pish  pretender,  and  the  chance  of  a  Po¬ 
pish  succession  to  the  throne,  such  as 
they  were,  had  gone  by ;  but  there  was 
a  danger  of  another  kind,  and  to  that 
he  would  confine  himself ; — ^it  was  the 
danger  arising  from  the  discontent  of 
the  Catholic  population.  He  should 
observe,  that  it  was  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  Parliament,  that  they 
should  legislate  against  a  particular  bo¬ 
dy,  without  having  one  fact  before  them 
that  the  acts  of  that  body  were  wrong. 
In  the  case  of  this  Association,  it  wfis 
assumed  throughout  that  all  their  acts 
were  the  result  of  bad  intentions.  What 
right  had  any  man  to  make  such  an 
assumption  ?  There  was  complaint 
enough  against  them,  but  no  evidence. 
It  was  complained,  that  the  Association 
bad  taken  upon  themselves  to  inquire 
into  the  Catholic  grievances — into  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  law 
courts — into  the  abuses  of  tithes,  and 
other  matters.  Now  it  was  quite  com¬ 
petent  to  them  BO  to  do,  and  they  who 
called  upon  the  legislature  to  prevent 
them  were  bound  to  show  that  there 
was  something  bad  at  the  bottom  of  all 
those  things.  He  implored  the  House 
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to  consider  that  they  were  not  dealing 
with  a  little  knot  of  men,  who  might  be 
ill-disposed  bat  powerless ;  they  were 
dealing  with  six  millions  of  people ; 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  nation. 
He  had  not  very  minutely  followed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association;  but  as 
far  as  he  had  seen  accounts  of  them  in 
the  newspapers,  he  saw  nothing  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  apprehension  of  danger.  He 
saw  a  few  interoperate  speeches.  Oh  ! 
but  those  were  made  by  men  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  functions  of  an  executive 
government ;  and  the  House  were  told 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  having  pro¬ 
secutions  carried  on  by  such  men,^of 
the  ill  temper  it  generated,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  impartial  trials 
under  such  circumstances.  No  doubt 
these  things  sounded  highly,  and  were 
likely  to  catch  the  country  gentlemen ; 
but  how  was  this  account  borne  out  by 
facts  ?  It  appeared  that  one  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  appointed  to  preside  at  these 
trials  fMr  Blackburn)  had  publicly 
thankea  Mr  O’Gorman  for  the  temper 
and  humanity  with  which  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  those  proceedings  (hear,  hear). 
The  learned  gentleman  had  surely  maae 
use  of  exi^gerated  statements,  when  he 
alluded  to  the  dreadful  consequences 
that  must  follow  upon  the  acts  of  the 
Association.  •  Among  other  alarming 
assertions,  he  had  stated  that  they  had 
an  army — an  army,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  it  in  a  parenthesis  (&  laugh) — 
of  30,000  men ;  armed  witn  a  leather 
bag  in  their  van  ;  and  a  slate  to  register 
their  collections.  And  this  army  was 
headed  by  2500  priests  (laughter)! 
If  the  learned  gentleman  meant  to  in¬ 
sinuate,  that  these  30,000  collectors 
and  2500  priests  applied  their  collec¬ 
tions  to  an  improper  purpose ;  or  if  he 
meant  that  they  collected  subscriptions 
to  a  dangerous  amount,  why  did  he  not 
speak  out  plainly  (hear,  hear)  ?  Let 
the  House  hear  that  this  general  con¬ 
tribution  of  all  Ireland  amounted  to 
£10,000  (hear,  hear).  When  the  right 


honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Goulbnm) 
stated  the  details  upon  which  he  had 
framed  this  bill,  he  did  not  understand 
that  he  felt  any  alarm  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  it  would  Im  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  he  did.  But  if  the  learned  wntle- 
man  thought  so,  did  he  think  this  Inll 
could  put  a  stop  to  the  collection  ?  If 
he  did,  he  was  utterly  mistaken.  That 
collection  was  confided  to  the  priests. 
Priests  might  be  prohibited  from  col¬ 
lecting  rent  for  the  Association :  but  it 
was  well  known  that  they  collected 
moneys  among  their  flocks  for  other 
purposes  beside  those  of  the  rent ;  and 
did  the  right  honourable  gentleman  sup¬ 
pose  that  he,  or  any  b(^y  else,  could 
find  out,  if  the  jCatholic  population  con¬ 
tinued  their  weekly  subscriptions  of 
three-halfpence  each,  what  became  of 
the  odd  halfpenny  (laughter  and 
cheers)  ?  He  could  not  be  so  absurd. 
Why,  then,  the  only  difference  which 
the  bill  could  make,  would  be  to  con¬ 
vert  an  open  contribution  into  a  secret 
one.  And  what  could  be  worse,  more 
impolitic  and  foolish,  than  to  compel 
men,  who  now  acted  in  the  face  of  day 
for  a  known  object,  to  work  in  the 
dark?  It  was  flu:  from  his  wish  to 
make  any  inflammatory  observations  ; 
but  he  must  say,  that  their  grievances 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  that  if  these  collections  were 
so  employed  as  to  serve  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  obtaining  redress  for  those  grie¬ 
vances,  they  were  very  laudably  appro¬ 
priated.  Now,  that  was  the  declared 
purpose  of  this  Association.  But  now 
came  the  learned  gentleman,  and  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  Association  altogether ; 
because,  he  said,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.”  ^is 
was  a  phrase  much  used  in  that  house ; 
and  particularly  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  when  they  brought  in  any 
measure  like  this  bill  (bear,  hear).  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that  much  as  was  said 
about  “thespiritof  the  con8titution,”no- 
body  could  learn  vhat  it  was  (a  laugh). 
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There  was  no  getting  at  the  definition 
of  the  words  even  from  the  speaker 
who  used  them  :  especially  if  they  fell 
from  a  lawyer  (a  laugh).  It  was  in 
vain  that  yon  explained  and  inquired : 
he  directly  met  you  with  some  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and  there  was  an  end  of 
you  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
too  (a  laugh).  But  what  was  the 
learned  gentleman’s  ou  u  version  of  the 
words  ?  Why,'  that  for  a  body  repre¬ 
senting  6,000,000  of  people,  labouring 
under  admitted  grievances  (hear,  hear), 
to  meet  together  for  procuring  redress 
hy  their  own  exertions,  and  with  their 
own  means,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  !  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  right  in  taking  up  the 
matter  themselves.  They  had  been  dri¬ 
ven  to  k,  by  repeated  disappointment 
from  the  failure  of  many  promises  and 
the  treachery  of  many  friends.  Why 
bad  they  been  led  to  believe — and 
most  honestly  as  regarded  the  learned 
gentleman,  to  whose  exertions  their 
cause  was,  beyond  doubt,  exceedingly 
indebted — why  had  they  been  led  to 
believe  that  their  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
country  ?  But  why  was  it  impossible 
to  carry  this  question  ?  He  would  ask 
that  learned  person  to  look  back — not 
to  1813,  nor  to  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  it  presented  itself  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1813  ;  but  to  1821,  when  the 
Bill  which  had  been  adverted  to  was 
carrietl  in  that  house  (cheers),  and 
when,  according  to  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man — a  fact  that  it  must  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  right  honourable  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Ireland  to  hear  (a  laugh) — 
“  Ireland  was  a  wreck  upon  the  break¬ 
ers”  (loud  cheers,  and  some  expression 
of  dissent  from  Mr  Plunkett).  He 
was  much  mistaken,  his  memory  must 
have  totally  failed  him,  if  the  learned 
gentleman,  when  speaking  of  Ireland, 
and  reviewing  the  progress  of  events 
in  that  country,  di«l  not,  after  regarding 


his  own  handy-work  since  he  had  been 
in  office,  with  great  complacency,  de¬ 
clare  that  Ireland  was  then  “  a  wreck 
upon  the  breakers”  (laughter).  And, 
indeed,  he  had  thou^t  at  the  time  that 
the  learned  gentleman’s  neighbour, 
there,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  would  have  to  add  a  new  stanza 
to  his  old  song  of  *  the  pilot  that  wea¬ 
thered  the  storm,’  in  compliment  to 
this  new  pilot.  For  now  he  found  that 
we  are  all  in  sunshine  again ;  there  were 
no  more  breakers  ;  not  a  thought  about 
a  wreck ;  and  ^e  water  we  were  sail¬ 
ing  in  was  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond 
(loud  laughter).  All  this  beautiful  tran¬ 
quillity,  too,  was  owing  to  the  learned 
gentleman  by  whom,  together  with  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  it  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  effected.  But  he  desired  to  learn 
what  they  had  done  towards  ensuring 
the  peace  of  Ireland?  The  learned 
gentleman  had  carried  the  Catholic 
claims  through  that  house :  but  it  was 
afterwards  defeated  in  the  other.  It 
was  important  to  look  back  at  that  ma¬ 
jority,  and  minority.  In  that  house  he 
obtained  the  great  majority  of  00 
(cheers) ;  in  another  house — a  place 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  describe,  at  present,  in  any  other 
way  than  by  saying  it  was  a  place 
wherein  there  sat  certajn  gentlemen 
who  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  while 
sleeves  (laughter) — there  was  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  38  against  him.  But  of  those 
38  individuals,  it  happened  that  no  less 
than  25  were  adorned  in  the  way  he 
had  mentioned.  Now,  was  it  quite  im- 
ossible  to  believe,  that  if  Government 
ad  sincerely  backed  the  measure,  these 
white  sleeves  might  have  been  found  in 
the  other  part  of  the  division  (a  laugh)? 
Certain  it  was  that  the  Catholica  were 
again  disappointed ;  and  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  very  year,  the  learned 
gentleman  took  office.  He  imputed 
no  motives.  He  was  ready  to  believe 
that  the  learned  gentleman  ‘accepted 
office  with  the  most  honourable  inten- 
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tions.  But  be  did  take  it ;  and  at  the 
same  time  strode  over  from  that  side  of 
the  house  to  the  other.  Why  the  learn* 
ed  gentleman  was  made  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral  for  Ireland,  except  for  deserting 
the  Catholics,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know. 
But  if  he  had  been  made  Attoniey- 
General  for  deserting  them,  he  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  made  Lord 
Chancellor  for  attacking  them  (laugh¬ 
ter).  But  the  learned  gentleman  had 
informed  them,  “that  he  had  since 
changed  his  opinion and  that  he  bad 
changed  it  upon  the  purest  and  most 
conscientious  principles,  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  for  he  had  told  them  so  him¬ 
self  (a  laugh).  But,  however  irre* 
proacnable  his  motives  might  be,  he 
owed  a  duty  to  others  as  well  as  him¬ 
self.  When  he  joined  that  administra¬ 
tion,  did  he  reserve  this  point?  Did 
he  stipulate  for  this  vital  question? 
Did  he  make  his  own  price  ? — He  did 
not  mean  in  an  offensive  sense  :  he  was 
speaking  only  of  the  conditions  which 
an  individual,  who  took  with  him  such 
talent  and  influence  as  the  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  had  done  to  ministers,  might 
honourably  propose  and  expect.  Did 
he  say  to  those  ministers,  “  Here  I 
come,  with  my  wares  in  this  bag  (a 
laugh).  You  see  what  I  have  done  for 
Ireland  on  this  important  subject ;  take 
me  with  my  talents  and  my  eloquence, 
but  secure  to  me  the  successful  result 
of  my  exertions  for  this  question  (hear, 
hear)."  But  the  learned  gentleman  had 
done  nothing  of  all  this ;  and  he  said 
his  reason  was,  that  no  administration 
could  be  formed  on  the  opposition  side 
that  could  carry  the  Catholic  question. 
Perhaps  he  was  right ;  though  his  rea¬ 
son  was  not  very  complimentary :  but 
surely  he  might  have  found  members 
enough  on  that  side  to  make  up  half 
such  an  administration.  Pray  did  the 
learned  gentleman,  in  his  difficulty, 
ever  try  the  experiment  of  forming  an 
administration,  half  from  that  side  of 
the  house  and  half  from  the  ministerial 


side  (laughter  and  cheers)  ?  Had  he 
proposed  any  such  experiment  in  1821, 
when  he  brought  the  Catholic  question 
forward?  No  such  thing;  and  the 
reason  seemed  to  be,  that  at  that  very 
time  he  was  about  to  take  up  his  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  other  side.  He  was  at  that 
moment,  to  use  a  sailor’s  phrase,  with 
his  anchor  a-peak  for  the  Treasury 
benches  fa  laugh).  He  did  not  mean 
to  quarrel  with  him  on  that  account ; 
for  he  confessed  that  at  that  time  a  sort 
of  cloud  hung  over  the  Opposition, 
which  was  not  very  encouraging  to  old 
practitioners.  The  learned  gentleman 
said,  he  had  never  been  attached  to  any 
party ;  but  when  he  crossed  the  floor, 
they  made  him  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland :  and  to  make  a  man  Attorney- 
General  used  always  to  be  consider^ 
as  attaching  the  individual  to  the  party 
of  the  administration  (hear,  hear).  But 
then  he  was  not  attached  to  a  party,  but 
only  to  Lord  Grenville.  Now  he  would 
say,  that  he  very  well  remembered 
when  the  learned  gentleman  was  once 
as  warmly  attached  to  a  noble  fnend 
of  his  (Mr  T.’s),  as  he  had  ever  been 
to  Lord  Grenville.  Some  difierences 
arose  between  that  noble  friend  and 
Lord  Grenville  upon  the  question  of 
the  war,  and  the  learned  gentleman 
came  down  to  him  (Mr  T.),  and  told 
him,  that  notwithstanding  nis  attach¬ 
ment,  he  thought  Lord  Grenville  liad 
taken  the  most  wise,  and  enlarged,  and 
statesman-like  view  of  the  case,  and 

that  therefore - he  should  vote  with 

his  lordship  (a  laugh).  No  blame  was 
attributable  to  the  learned  gentleman 
on  that  account.  He  probably  foresaw 
that  the  greater  number  of  people 
would  take  the  same  view  as  Lord 
Grenville ;  and  the  Grenvilles,  in  fact, 
soon  came  into  favour.  It  was  curious 
enough  to  mark  the  effect  of  circum¬ 
stances  upon  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
gentleman  while  he  sat  with  the  Op¬ 
position.  On  the  question  of  the  war 
he  was  much  alarmed  ;  the  six  acts  put 
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him  in  a  state  of  dismay ;  then  some¬ 
thing  else  happened  which  threw  him 

into  an  absolute  panic ;  and  then - 

he  took  a  place  (continued  laughter^. 
He  begged  to  know  why  it  was  that  this 
Catholic  question  should  now  be  openly 
avowed  by  the  learned  gentleman  to  be 
one  that  nobody  but  an  insane  person 
would  imagine  capable  of  being  car¬ 
ried  ?  Let  the  House  consider  the  ano¬ 
malous  situation  in  which  such  a  decla¬ 
ration  placed  it.  The  Secretary  for 
Ireland  brought  in  a  bill,  the  penal  con¬ 
sequences  of  which  must  seriously  af¬ 
fect  a  vast  body  of  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  here  was  this  CLlnolic  ques¬ 
tion,  which,  if  carrieil,  would  make  that 
bill  unnecessar)'.  The  learned  gentle¬ 
man  had  said,  that  Emancipation  would 
tranquillize  Ireland  at  once.  Why, 
then,  delay  ?  Why  was  not  this  reme¬ 
dial  measure  brought  forward  ?  “  Oh,” 
says  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
“  would  you  have  me  to  break  up  the 
Government  ?”  He  would  not  break 
up  the  Government  on  any  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  measure  he  spoke  of 
would  have  no  such  effect :  and  if  it 
should  compel  some  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  retire,  the  minority  of  six 
would  not  be  the  men  to  turn  tail 
(cheers  and  laughter).  There  was  one 
noble  and  learned  person,  of  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  Cabinet,  too,  who,  he 
felt  quite  sure,  would  not  go  away  on 
that  account,  notwithstanding  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  that  some  gentlemen  en- 
tertuned  for  him.  The  legal  habits 
and  precaution  of  that  learned  person 
would  not  desert  him  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  but  there  would  be  so  many  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  case — such  rehearings,  and 
such  arguments  and  exceptions,  that 
the  end  of  these  wise  and  prudent  de¬ 
lays  would  be,  according  to  a  phrase 
wmch  often  occurred  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  that  the  noble  and  learned  per¬ 
sonage  would  say  to  the  parties,  “  Oh ! 
you  may  mention  this  matter  to  me 


next  Tuesday”  (cheers  and  laughter). 
Let  the  fnends  of  that  great  question 
be  stout ;  and  they  might  be  assured 
that  its  enemies  would  be  weak.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  would  be  as  reconciled  to 
the  matter,  and  as  friendly,  in  the  space 
of  one  week,  as  they  were  at  present, 
if  the  minority  of  six  would  only  do 
their  duty  as  well  in  the  cabinet,  as 
they  did  theirs  who  were  out  of  it. 
The  question  should  be  passed  without 
delay.  From  a  beneficent  decree  of 
the  most  illustrious  personage  in  this 
kingdom  in  another  country,  it  might 
he  inferred,  that  when  he  was  not  fet¬ 
tered  by  his  ministers,  he  was  strongly 
disposed  to  measures  of  this  enlight¬ 
ened  nature.  Let  gentlemen  look  at 
the  consequences  of  the  measures  they 
were  pursuing,  and  not  suppose  that 
the  Catholics  would  be  satisfied  with 
this  bill.  In  1821,  they  were  required 
to  suffer  under  their  grievances  with 
patience ;  but  with  that,  at  last,  they 
were  not  satisfied  ;  they  took  their  af¬ 
fairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  they 
thought,  and  they  thought  justly,  that 
this  was  their  only  mode  of  g^ing 
ground.  The  Catholics  were  no  longer 
what  they  had  been.  \They  had  in¬ 
creased  idmost  to  the  extent  of  the 
whole  population ;  they  engrossed  near¬ 
ly  all  the  cotton  manufactories  and  all 
the  distilleries.  In  time,  Ireland  would 
assume  a  high  and  commanding  situa¬ 
tion.  She  would  then  obtain  what  she 
required.  The  only  difference  would 
be,  that  what  Parliament  might  to-day 
grant  as  a  boon,  would  be  imperiously 
demanded,  and  obtained  as  a  right  to¬ 
morrow  (hear,  hear).  In  the  event  of 
a  war  between  this  country  and  a  con¬ 
tinental  power,  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  state  of  Ireland.  He 
would  ask  whether,  in  case  of  war,  the 
discontent  of  Spain  at  our  rec(^nition 
of  the  independence  of  her  colonies, 
might  not  induce  her  to  return  the  ob- 
lig^on  by  acknowledging  the  inde- 
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mndenoe  of  Ireland,  (hear,  hear!) 
The  learned  gentleman  had  said  to¬ 
night,  that  he  was  ready  to  vote  for 
emancipation  whenever  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet  would  propose  it.  He 
must  say,  that  the  learned  gentleman 
had  found  Catholic  emancipation,  in 
all  res])ect8  of  fortune  and  honour,  a 
very  profitable  concern  for  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years.  All  that  the 
friends  of  the  measure  asked  of  him  in 
return  was,  that  he  would  now  be  good 
enough  either  to  retire  from  office,  or 
to  change  his  opinion  again  (a  laugh). 
The  learned  gentleman  might  reason¬ 
ably,  nay,  gracefully  state,  that  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  this 
cause,  and  in  vindicating  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  but  finding  the  sense  of  the 
country  to  be  against  him,  he  must 
retire.  That  object  could  never  be 
carried  but  by  a  government  unani¬ 
mous  in  its  determination.  Such  a 
government,  he  knew,  might  be  form¬ 
ed.  It  had  been  said  that  this  coun¬ 
try  was  never  more  indisposed  to  grant 
Catholic  emancipation  than  at  present. 
Now,  he  doubted  that  much.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  saw  “  No  Popery"  chalked  upon 
a  few  walls;  but  that  was  not  the 
sense  of  the  country.  Education  had 
extended,  and  with  it  a  corresponding 
spirit  of  liberality,  which  might  truly 
be  said  to  pervade  all  orders.  If  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,  would  withdraw  from 
the  government,  the  Chancellor  would 
not  merely  have  to  find  one,  but  al¬ 
most  all  the  new  ministers.  He  must 
find  a  new  Lord  Privy  Seal,  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  a  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
an  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and 
a  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul. 
He  could  as  soon  raise  the  dead  as  do 
all  that  (laughter).  Then  let  not 
right  honourable  gentlemen  delude 


themselves  by  saying  that  the  measure 
could  not  be  carried;  for,  if  that  were 
done,  it  could  and  would  be  carried 
triumphantly,  (loud  cheering).  He, 
therefore,  woula  not  vote  for  the  mea¬ 
sure  now  proposed ;  he  would  not  vote 
for  any  such  measure,  unless  it  were 
preceded  by  Emancipation,  (loud  and 
continued  cheering). 

The  debate  was  further  adjoiumed, 
at  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock. 

Monday,  Feb.  14. — The  adjourned 
debate  being  resumed, 

Mr  G.  Lamb  spoke  against  the  mo¬ 
tion  at  considerable  length. 

Mr  Dawson  said,  that  no  man  who 
had  marl^ed  the  state  of  Ireland  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  could  support 
any  political  association  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  With  one  single  exception,  the 
convention  of  1782,  parties  had  been 
ruinous  to  Ireland.  The  funds  of  the 
Association  were  openly  disposed  of,  in 
engaging  a  paid  press  to  disseminate 
the  pernicious  principles  upon  which 
its  members  acted.  The  orators  stuck 
at  the  assertion  of  no  falsehood,  which 
might  exasperate  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people.  The  priests  who  had 
leagued  themselves  with  it,  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  an  unceasing  hatred  of 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  In 
the  finance  report,  when  the  collections 
of  the  rent  had  not  been  very  success¬ 
ful,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  exhort¬ 
ed  to  awake  from  the  sullen  silence 
which  they  had  so  long  kept,  and  to 
prove  that  they  were  men,  and  deser¬ 
ved  to  be  treated  like  men.  Mr 
O'Connell,  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
when  the  rent  had  been  more  success¬ 
ful,  said  he  would  not  press  the  claim 
of  arming  the  Catholics,  lest  their 
enemies  should  think  they  were  going 
to  make  war  at  once  (hear,  hear). 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  on 
the  mind  of  the  peasantry,  followed  up 
by  the  quotation — 
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*'•  HereditAry  bondsmen !  know  ye  not, 
Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the 
blow  ?” 

Mr  Sbeill  had  recently  declared,  that 
"  the  British  legislature  requires  the 
degradation  of  a  whole  people, — it  is 
the  asylum  of  intolerance !”  and  this 
character  of  the  legislature  was  disse¬ 
minated  tliroughout  Ireland!  When 
Lord  Redesdale,  in  tlie  Houseof  Lords, 
gave  his  opinion  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
'  tiou,  and  said  he  would  do  so  although 
his  destruction  had  been  publicly 
preached  in  a  Catholic  chapel  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Association  immediately  de¬ 
creed,  that  he  was  more  of  an  assassin 
than  the  priest  he  had  denounced,  and 
that  his  s|ieech  was  an  assassin-like 
speech.  The  Duke  of  York,  too,  had 
been  assailed  by  the  Association,  and 
described  in  broad  terms  as  the  enemy 
of  Ireland.  One  prudent  person,  at 
the  meeting  in  which  this  t^k  place, 
wished  to  have  the  resolution  altered  ; 
but  this  was  opposed  by  Mr  O’Connell, 
who  said,  that  “  the  heir-apparent 
ought  not  to  forget,  that  there  was 
once  a  Duke  of  York  who  lost  his 
crown  and  his  kingdom.”  It  was  in 
vain  that  liene^ts  were  conferred  upon 
the  people ;  they  were  either  forgotten 
or  misrepresented  by  the  Association. 
Mr  O’Connell  had  given,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association,  a  friendly 
hint  to  his  adherents  for  getting  rid 
of  the  Pi  otestaut  clergy  by  wholesale. 
He  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland,  who,  he  said, 
did  not  patiently  bear  the  attemjits 
which  were  made  to  oppress  them,  and 
to  impose  upon  them  a  form  of  religion 
to  which  their  consciences  were  averse, 
but  hewed  down,  with  the  sword  of 
the  Lord,  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
who  tyrannized  i»'er  them  ;  and  when, 
at  len^i,  they  were  oi^come  by  the 
British  fwce  which  was  sent  against 
them,  they  retired  to  the  mountains, 
and,  haring  recruited  their  forces,  they 


came  down  again,  and  carried  desola- . 
tion  to  the  dwellings  of  their  assail¬ 
ants.  This  language,  he  knew,  ope¬ 
rated  very  powerfully  on  tlie  minds  of 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  The  same 
strain  of  vituperation  was  indulged  in 
by  the  Association  towards  the  judges 
and  all  who  were  engaged  in  the 
ininistration  of  the  law.  Mr  O’Con¬ 
nell,  in  speaking  of  the  bench  of  Ire¬ 
land,  said,  “  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord 
Manners,  and  the  Attorney-general¬ 
ship  of  Mr  Saurin,  had  sullied  the 
dignity  and  degraded  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  bar."  To  say  that  the 
object  of  the  Association  was  the  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances,  real  or  supposed, 
was  wholly  untrue.  Upon  a  recent 
occasion,  a  Mr  Devereux  and  a  Mr 
Hamilton  Rowan  had  been  admitted 
members  of  the  Association,  when  the 
name  of  the  latter  was  received  with 
tlmnders  of  applause.  Mr  Hamilton 
Rowan,  it  would  be  remembered,  was 
one  of  the  United  Irishmen.  He  had 
been  implicated  in  seditious  practices 
in  the  year  179^,  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned.  Previously  to  his  trial  he 
contrived  to  escaiie,  and  remained  ma¬ 
ny  years  in  exile.  He  was  attainted 
of  high  treason,  but  was  afterwards, 
by  the  lenity  of  the  government,  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  Ireland.  The  name 
of  this^onvicted  traitor  was  received 
with  thunders  of  applause  I  Much  as 
he  objected  to  the  practices  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  they  would,  he  believed,  be 
comparatively  harmless  but  for  the 
sanction  which  they  received  from  the 
Cathdic  priesthood.  Most  of  the  evils 
under  which  Ireland  suffered  were,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
duence  of  that  priesthood.  The  whole 
tenor  of  their  conduct,  for  the  last  six 
or  seven  years,  convinced  him,  that  it 
was  their  object  to  overthrow  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church,  and  to  establish  that 
of  Rome  in  its  stead,  (cheers).  Dr 
Curtis,  the  titular  Primate  of  Ireland, 
told  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  o|)enly, 
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that  he  was  a  iisumr,— >that  he  held 
his  see  only  by  sufferance, — and  that 
he  had  no  more  real  title  to  it  than  he 
had  to  the  dukedom  of  Leeds  I  Dr 
Doyle,  another  Catholic  priest,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Roberts,  said,  that  if  re¬ 
bellion  raged  in  Ireland  from  Carrick- 
fer^s  to  Cape  Clear,  no  excommuni¬ 
cation  would  be  fulminated  by  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  priest.  One  O’Sullivan,  also  a 
priest,  saw  a  man  murdered  before  his 
free,  and  refused  to  give  evidence  to 
the  frets.  Mr  Duggan,  the  priest  of 
Kilrush,  informed  th^e  Association,  that 
in  his  parish  many  of  the  farmers  had 
promised  to  devote  the  whole  amount 
of  the  corn  crop  to  the  Catholic  rent, 
no  matter  whether  their  creditors  went 
unpaid,  or  though  the  very  wants  of 
nature  should  go  unsatisfied.  The 
priest  of  Mallow,  Mr  Kelly,  told  his 
parishioners,  that  money  was  the  si¬ 
news  of  war;  and  exhorted  them, 
therefore,  to  contribute  as  much  as 
they  were  able  to  the  rent.  Who  was 
it  that  industriously  sowed  sedition 
throughout  Ireland  ?  Who  was  it  that, 
at  elections,  added  to  the  natural  ex¬ 
citement  of  political  feeling  the  fuel  of 
religious  animosity^P  It  was  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  priesthood.  They  opposed  every 
undertaking  but  such  as  had  for  its  obn 
ject  the  extension  of  their  own  power, 
and  the  erection  of  their  Church  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Protestant  establishment. 
This  was  their  dream  by  night,  their 
work  by  day ;  and  this  it  was  that 
made  them  the  indefatigable  allies  of 
the  Association.  (Hear,  hear  !)* 

Mr  Carew  said,  that  this  attempt 
to  check  the  public  feeling  would  be 
wholly  ineffectual. 

Mr  Spring  Rice  lamented 'sincerely 
the  existence  of  any  associations,  whe¬ 
ther  Oranm  or  Catholic;  and  if  it 
were  proved  that  they  were  dangerous, 
and  tnat  the  remedy  proposed  was  an 
efficient  one,  he  woula  be  the  last  man 
to  oppose  it.  But  where  was  there  any 
evidence  before  the  House  which  it 
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could  safely  receive  ?  The  honourable 
mntleman  had  quoted  speeches  which 
had  been  made  at  the  Association.  He 
could  not  justify  those  speeches ;  but 
he  knew  of  no  assembly,  not  even  that 
in  which  he  had  the  honour  of  stand¬ 
ing,  of  which  the  proceedings  and  de¬ 
bates  could  be  wholly  justified.  As  to 
the  alleged  violence  of  the  Association, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  two 
parties  were  not  upon  equal  grounds, 
if  the  party  in  possession  of  all  the 
power  and  influence  should  Use  violent 
language,  it  could  not  be  too  severely 
blamed :  but  if  the  excluded  party, 
smarting^  under  a  sense  of  wron|;8, 
loaded  with  burdens,  and  degraded  in¬ 
to  an  undeserved  inferiority,  should 
utter  its  complaints  in  languam  par¬ 
taking  of  the  violence  of  its  grief;  could 
not  this  be  in  some  den^e  excused  ? 
But  the  honourable  gentleman  had  not 
acted  frirly.  He  knew  there  were  many 
speeches  of  a  directly  contrary  tenden¬ 
cy.  Lord  Killeen  had  lately  observed, 
from  the  chair  of  the  Association,  that 
“  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  not 
obtain  their  emancipation  without  the 
co-operation  of  their  Protestant  coun¬ 
trymen."  He  recommended  them, 
therefore,  to  be  temperate.  He  added. 
Let  me  adjure  you,  not  by  the  ha¬ 
tred  you  bear  to  any  men,  or  to  any 
class  of  men,  for  I  hope  you  entertain 
no  such  feeling ;  but  by  your  regard 
for  your  own  rights, — by  the  love  you 
bear  to  your  children, — by  the  memory 
of  your  forefathers,  whom  neither  pro¬ 
mises  nor  threats  could  induce  to  fore¬ 
go  that  faith  which  they  prized  more 
than  their  lives  or  happiness, — by  your 
love  of  liberty,  and  by  your  veneration 
for  the  constitution, — by  all  -these,  I 
adjure  you  to  abstain  from  all  threats, 
and  from  all  violent  measures.  I  re¬ 
commend  you  to  meet  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  whatever  they  may  be,  with 
the  firmness  of  men,  but  with  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  subjects."  This  speech  had 
been  received  with  great  applause  by- 
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the  Anocuttion.  It  had  been  made 
apparent  in  a  committee  up  stairs,  that 
there  was  a  general  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  against 
the  law.  That  was  not  at  all  surpri¬ 
sing,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
law  was  administered.  By  a  return 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  it 
appeared  that,  in  the  course  of  six 
years,  6000  persons  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  under  the  distillery  laws.  Those 
persons  were  of  the  poorer  classes,  ui>on 
whom  those  laws  pressed  with  peculiar 
severity.  In  the  examination  before 
the  commission  of  inquiry,  a  witness 
was  asked,  “  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  distil  fine 
spirit,  in  order  to  supply  the  tables  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
use  poteen  f'  (illicit  whisky) ;  the  wit¬ 
ness  answered,  that  he  thought  not ; 

for,  except  from  the  dignitaries 
the  i^urch,  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  the  magistrates,  there  was  no  de¬ 
mand  for  ulicit  spirits,”  (a  laugh). 
These,  then,  were  the  persons  who 
countenanced  the  violation  of  the  law. 
It  was  lamentable  to  contrast  the  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  last  reign,  which  was, 
with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  a  reign 
of  concession.  But  in  the  present  reign, 
and  under  dififerent  circumstances  as 
regarded  the  feelings  of  the  Sovereign, 
they  were  called  upon  to  pass  penal 
laws  against  the  Catholics.  If  the  right 
honourable  Secretary  should  succeed 
in  putting  down  the  present  mode  of 
discussion,  the  Catholics  would  seek 
for  other  modes  ;  so  that  the  bill  would 
be  inmrative  for  good,  though  not 
for  evil. 

Mr  Brownlow  defended  the  honour¬ 
able  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  under  the  beneficent  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  Ire¬ 
land  had  passed  from  rebellion  to  tran¬ 
quillity.  That  tranquillity  was  again 
in  danger  from  the  effects  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Association.  He  must  state,  that 
since  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 


the  Orangemen,  sworn  or  unsworn, 
and  indeed  the  whole  Protestant  po¬ 
pulation,  had  surpassed  all  former  ex¬ 
amples  of  forbearance  and  moderation, 
as  the  Association,  in  the  insults  and 
threats  which  they  directed  agtunst 
them,  had  exceeded  all  former  instances 
of  violence.  The  Protestant  gentlemen 
of  Ireland,  in  tlie  relations  of  parents, 
landlords,  and  magistrates,  followed 
the  precepts  of  their  religion,  by  stu¬ 
dying  the  good  of  all  committed  to 
their  charge,  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  any  similar  body  of  men 
in  any  country.  The  disturbances  in 
IrelaM  had  bran  ascribed  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  that  wicked  book  the 
Bible.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  such  an 
effect  attributed  to  a  book  which  had 
ushered  peace  and  good  will  into  the 
world.  He  denied  that  the  respectable 
gentlemen,  who  had  proceeded  to  Ire¬ 
land  on  the  part  of  the  London  Hiber¬ 
nian  Society,  had  been  sent  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  of  proselytism.  The  fact  was, 
that  it  was  not  to  proselytizing  that 
the  Catholics  were  opposed,  but  to  edu¬ 
cation  of  any  kind. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  rose  to  employ 
the  first  moments  of  returning  strength 
and  health  in  performing  a  great  duty 
on  a  question  of  vital  interest.  He  rose 
to  protest  against  the  stigma  thrown 
on  the  Catholic  cause,  by  the  alleged 
misconduct  of  the  Catholic  body ;  he 
rose  to  protest  against  the  new  attempt 
to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  without  redressing  their  wrongs — 
to  protest  against  this  new  discourage¬ 
ment,  added  to  the  discouragement  of 
centuries,— to  protest  against  a  mea¬ 
sure,  which  had  been  justly  character¬ 
ized  as  a  bill  to  relieve  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  necessity  of  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  Ireland,  (cheers).  He  vene¬ 
rated  the  Reformation,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  it  had  proceeded — 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  security  from 
persecution.  They  who  did  not  up- 
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hold  those  principles  were  no  true  re< 
formers.  Protestants  they  might  call 
themselres,  but  they  were  only  Papists 
in  Protestant  clothing, — men  desirous 
of  setting  up  small  Poperies  in  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Aurch,  in  lieu  of  that  greater 
Popery  which  had  covered  all  Europe 
with  Its  shadew.  The  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  established 
at  that  glorious  Revolution, — revealed 
first  to  the  world,  in  the  Reformation, 
by  men  who  neither  understood  nor 
sought  to  practise  them, — but  since 
appreciated,  acted  upon,  and  fought 
for,  by  men  whose  hearts  were  purer, 
or  whose  intellects  were  more  enlight¬ 
ened, — those  principles  formed  his 
creed;  in  them  he  nad  lived,  and  in 
them  he  hoped  he  should  die ;  and  in 
support  of  those  principles  it  was — 
never  on  any  occasion  pressing  on  his 
mind  more  strongly — that  he  now 
rose  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
(cheers.)  It  was  now  thirty  years  or 
more  since  two  systems  had  uniformly 
prevailed  with  regard  to  Irish  affairs. 
One  set  of  gentlemen  ascribed  all  evils 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood  and  laity.  Another  party,  he 
must  say,  of  higher  bearing  in  the 
world,  had  adopted  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  theory ;  they  believed  that  the 
miseries  which  preyed  upon  Ireland 
arose  from  the  hatred  which  burned 
between  two  factions,  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered ;  and  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  plan  for  restoring  health,  would 
be,  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  on  the  basis  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  (hear, 
hear,  hear.)  Their  remedy,  however, 
was  not  proposed  as  a  nostrum — not 
as  any  thing  which  would  effect  a  sud¬ 
den  cure,  Imt  as  something  absolutely 
necessary  to  apply  in  the  beginning, 
in  order  to  render  the  body  pmitic  ca¬ 
pable  of  enduring  and  profiting  by  all 
those  circumstances  which  slowly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  advantage  of  communi¬ 
ties,  (hear,  hear.)  Now,  if  there  were 


any  truth  in  what  the  author  of  the 
Irish  Union  (Mr  Pitt)  had  uttered 
during  his  life,  or  in  what  his  friends 
had  declared  for  him  after  his  death, 
this  remedy — in  fact.  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation,  had  been  the  only  real  ground 
for  that  Union.  Accordingly,  Lord 
Grenville,  a  distinguished  follower  of 
Mr  Pitt,  observed,  in  presenting  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1805  We  are  now  called  upon 
to  perform  th«‘  duty  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  Union."  He  meant  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  no  man  on  account  of 
his  political  opinions;  but  he  would 
say,  that  ever  since  the  Union,  all  the 
talent  and  genius  of  the  British  na¬ 
tion,  with  one  distinguished  exception, 
had  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  eman¬ 
cipation.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose ;  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  1812,  had  reject¬ 
ed,  by  a  majority  of  only  one,  a  reso¬ 
lution  propped  by  the  Marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley,  plraging  itself  favourably  to 
entertain  the  question.  The  same 
feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  not  merely  among  the  educated, 
but  amongst  t^ose  i^o  were  most 
likely  to  be  swayed  by  habit  and  pre¬ 
judice.  Were  he  a  Catholic,  he  should 
feel  much  disappointed,  if,  in  the  25th 
year  of  a  union  formed  expressly  for 
the  sake  of  emancipation,  he  found  the 
Government  practising  the  old  tricks 
and  repeating  the  old  measures  of  co¬ 
ercion,  and  engaging  in  an  inglorious 
scuffle  with  Bm^s  and  Committees, 
in  which  there  was  no  honour  in  vic¬ 
tory,  and  great  danger  in  defeat, 
(great  cheering.)  The  first  argument 
set  up  for  the  bill  was  its  necessity. 
No  man  was  more  disposed  to  hold  ne¬ 
cessity  to  be  "  the  plea  of  tyrants  and 
the  creed  of  slaves"  than  he  was ;  still  it 
might  sometimes  form  the  justification 
of  vigour ;  where  it  exis^,  it  was, 
truly  enough,  not  only  suprema,  but 
sola  lex.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  of 
great  importance  that  he  should  dis- 
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tingaish  between  conrenience  and  ne- 
oeMitj ;  because  be,  by  no  means.  aU 
lowed  tbeisame  force  to  the  first  of 
those  pleas  as  to  the  latter ;  and.  for 
the  rest,  he  nerer  meant  to  deny  that 
all  associations  or  leagues,  holy  or  nn> 
holy,  were  both  inconvenient  and  un¬ 
desirable.  But  he  would  entreat  of 
any  gentlemen  intending  to  address 
the  House,  to  look  back  at  the  history 
of  all  sud)  associations,'  and  see  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  ever  existed  in  a  sound 
state  of  any  community.  If  they  look¬ 
ed  to  the  most  remarkable  associations, 
would  they  find  one  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  coercive  laws?  Would 
they  not  find  that  laws,  prosecutions, 
arms,  had  all  been  employed  in  vain  ? 
and  that  they  had  never  died  unless  of 
a  natural  drath,  through  exhaustion 
of  the  -seal  which  produced  them,  or 
in  consequence  of  concession,  or  the 
removal  rf  grievances  ?  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  was,  how  far  a  necessity  existed 
in  this  case  ?  The  grounds  of  necessity 
were  commonly  mischief  intended, 
mischief  done,  danKrous  languam  ut¬ 
tered,  and  so  forth.  Now,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  mischief  intended,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  for  Ireland  had  distinct¬ 
ly  acquitted  the  Catholic  Association 
of  any  such  intentions.  But  if  no  mis¬ 
chief  were  intended,  had  any  been  ac¬ 
tually  done?  The  case  for  mischief 
done  consisted  in  certain  circumstan¬ 
ces  wkidi  had  occurred  in  two  parti¬ 
cular  trials  at  law ;  and  it  turn^  out 
that  these  prosecutions  had  not  mere¬ 
ly  ended*  in  acquittals,  but  that  the 
Judge  upon  the  Much  had  thanked  the 
counsel  for  the  Association  for  his  con¬ 
duct  of  the  prosecution ;  and  that  in 
the  other,  the  same  compliment  frmn 
the  same  quarter  had  been  paid  to  the 
Association  itself.  These  were  the 
mischiefs  done,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
was  prvqxised  to  suspend  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  and  pnvilo^  of  six  mil¬ 
lions  of  persons,  (hear,  hear.)  Now, 
the  Riglit  Honourable  Secretary  Peel 


went  beyond  mischief  done,  or  even 
intended;  and  declared,  that. if  the 
Association  continued,  and  especially 
if  counter-associations  among  the 
Orangemen  were  formed,  an  end  must 
soon  be  put  to  the  administration  of 
justice  altogether ;  "  for,"  he  obser¬ 
ved,  we  stand  in  this  predicament — 
every  Catholic  who  subscribes  to  the 
rent,  will  be  interested  in  any  trial  in 
which  the  Association  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  so,  pro  drfectujuratorum, 
we  shall  have  no  prosecutions ;  for 
such  was  the  law  in  the  case  of  The 
King  V.  Dolby."  He  gave  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  full  credit  for 
his  ar^ment — ^it  had  argued  his  bill 
out  of  the  house ;  for,  if  there  could 
be  no  prosecutions  at  the  instance  of 
the  Association,  where  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  suppressing  it?  As  to  the 
charge  of  warm  and  indiscreet  lan- 
guage,  he  should  not  follow  it  at  length ; 
if  true,  then  that  had  only  happened 
in  the  Association,  which  must  hap¬ 
pen  to  all  bodies  of  men  in  a  similar 
situation.  But  the  next  charge  was  a 
heavy  one;  it  was  right  that  the  House 
should  well  consider  it.  It  consisted 
in  two  sentences  of  an  Address  to  the 
People  of  Ireland,  published  by  the 
Association  in  1824.  (The  learned 
gentleman  commented  upon  this  ad¬ 
dress  ;  and  alluding  to  the  adjuration, 
“  by  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orange¬ 
men,"  thus  continued:) — Dr  John¬ 
son  had  said  of  some  friend  of  his, 
that  he  was  a  good  hater — be  hated  a 
Whig,  and  he  hated  a  Scotchman. 
Now,  he  had  the  honour  to  appear  in 
both  those  characters ;  and  was,  more¬ 
over,  a  member  of  an  institution  which 
the  doctor  himself  had  founded.  But 
he  had  very  little  doubt,  that,  if  the 
learned  person  could  rise  again,  he 
should  be  able  to  conquer  that  hatred ; 
indeed,  he  should  only  fear  that  the 
doctor  might  hold  him  very  silly  if  he 
went  so  as  to  notice  it ;  for,  who 
supposed  that  hatred  to  a  party  im- 
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plied  tny  thing  like  hatred  to  the  in* 
diriduals  who  composed  that  parW? 
Suppose  he  shoiild  say,  he  hat^  To¬ 
ries — he  should  only  use  a  natural  lan¬ 
guage  (laughter  and  cheering) — be¬ 
cause  he  disliked  their  opinions.  But, 
if  these  words  were  taken  in  their 
strictest  sense,  he  should  receive  great 
injustice,  inasmuch  as  many  individu¬ 
als,  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  and  love,  had  chosen  to  take  the 
name  of  an  enemy  to  the  house  of  Ha¬ 
nover. 

Mr  North,  as  a  friend  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  supported  the  measure.  Every 
man  who  paid  the  rent  was  pledged 
to  every  object  of  the  Association ; 
but  the  evil  was  their  rent-meetings, 
which  were  minor  associations  in  the 
country,  and  were  pregnant  with  in¬ 
calculable  mischief.  The  people  were 
harangued  from  their  altars  by  men  as 
devoid  of  caution  as  of  education,  not 
controlled  by  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  or  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
like  the  leaders  of  the  Association  in 
Dublin.  If  the  Catholic  Association  had 
been  instituted  when  the  Orange  Soci¬ 
eties  were  in  their  pride  and  strength, 
though  he  might  have  questioned  its 
policy,  he  would  have  admired  its  cou¬ 
rage  :  and  if  those  societies  had  been 
•gain  rallying,  it  might  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  re-action ;  but  it  was 
instituted  at  the  very  time  when  a  com¬ 
mand  of  the  government  had  gone  forth 
to  discountenance  those  societies,  and 
when  the  arm  of  government  was  lift¬ 
ed  up  to  crush  &em.  If,  therefore, 
the  Association  had  been  in  any  way 
produced  by  the  Orange  Societies,  it 
had  been  pi^uced  by  their  fall. 

Dr  Lushington  thoaght  that  the  un¬ 
ceasing  condemnation  which  had  been 
passed  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
was  a  libel  upon  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  had  given  publicity  to  sentiments 
which,  if  generally  prevalent,  would 
annihilate  dl  respect  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  even  among  those  whom 


they  were  called  optm  to  instiuct. 
He  then  urged  the  necessity  of  conce¬ 
ding  the  Catholic  claims,  and  described 
the  Bible  Societies  as  being  among  the 
number  of  those  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Ireland. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
complained  of  the  severity  with  which 
he  and  such  others  of  his  colleagues  as 
were  fnendly  to  the  Emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  were  treated  by  certain 
members  of  the  Opposition.  After  the 
death  of  the  late  Mr  Perceval,  an  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  by  negotiation 
among  parties,  to  form  a  government, 
by  which  that  measure  might  be  car¬ 
ried.  This  had  failed,  as  he  thought, 
through  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  friendly  to  the  measure ; 
and  the  result  was,  tligt  a  government 
was  oiganized,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  question  should  not  be  car¬ 
ried  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  it 
was  admitted,  that  the  administration 
was  doing  well,  and  he  thought  he 
might  add  that  the  country. was  satis¬ 
fied  with  it ;  but  to  persist  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  carry  the  Catholic  question  in 
the  cabinet,  would  be  to  bre^  up  this 
government,  a  step  which  he  onud  not 
think  would  be  justified  either  to  par¬ 
liament  or  to  the  country.  So  far  as 
his  obsoration  went,  the  feeling  in  the* 
country  genmally  was  not  very  strong 
against  this  measure ;  and  wl^  there 
was  of  it  arose,  he  thought,  in  a  gvsat 
measure,  firom  the  acts  of  the  Catholic 
Association.  In  consequence  of  the 
feeling  of  the  country  generally,  the 
measure  might  pass  in  the  Commons, 
as  it  had  already  passed,  by  a  large 
majority.  In  the  other  House  there  was  * 
a  strong  feeling  against  it,  among  the 
middling  classes,  a  feeling  still  strong¬ 
er,  and  a  highly  powerful  one  in  tl^ 
very  influent^  body  the  clergy.  Strong 
as  these  feelings  were,  he  did  not  des¬ 
pair  of  a  great  ultimate  and  beneficial 
chan^.  All  bis  own  early  impressions, 
be  might  almost  say  all  his  beretUtary 
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prqudices,  bad  been  agunst  Catholic 
Emancipation.  He  bad  been  taught  to 
believe  that  the  Papal  faith  was  always 
connected  with  arbitrary  power;  and 
he  was  as  strongly  dispo^  against  any 
measure  of  concession,  as  any  of  those 
gentlemen  who  still  oppose  it.  He 
had  changed  his  opinion,  upon  sndi* 
cient  grounds,  he  thought ;  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  change  of  it ;  and  from 
what  had  happened  in  his  own  case,  he 
had  great  hopes  in  that  of  others.  He 
considered  the  interfermices  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Association  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  as  directly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  fraught 
with  the  greatest  practical  evils;  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  language  of  the 
Association’s  address,  where  it  alluded 
to  the  hatred  borne  to  Orangemen, 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  that  the  alarm 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  was  not  only  well- 
founded,  but  Jiecessary  and  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  that,  if  the  Catholics  found  them¬ 
selves  in  possession  of  political  power, 
h  would  be  quite  natural  in  them  to 
attempt,  or  at  least  wish,  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  Church  property; 
that  if  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  were 
granted  while  such  an  Association  was 
in  existence,  the  condition  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  would  become  fu*  worse  than 
it , would  easily  be  imagined;  that  un- 
dCT  present  circumstances  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion;  and  that  the  Association  ought 
to  be  put  down  as  the  bane  and  curse 
of  Ireland. 

One  o’clock  having  arrived,  and  the 
question — at  least  the  number  of  those 
anxious  to  express  their  opinion  upon 
it,  not  yet  being  exhausted,  a  third 
adjournment  took  place,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  was  to  take  precedence 
of  every  other  subject. 

About  this  tinte,  the  news  arrived  that 
the  Catholic  Association  had  adopted 
the  resolution  of  sending  to  London  a 


deputation,  and  petitioning  both  Hou¬ 
ses  to  be  beard  by  two  of  its  members 
as  counsel  at  their  respective  bars.’  The 
deputation  was  to  consist  of  Earl 
Fingal  as  head,  of  the  four  Catholic 
Ar^bishops,  and  all  the  Catholic  peers 
— the  last  of  whom  joined  the  Associ¬ 
ation  at  that  meeting,  of  as  many  of  the 
Bishops  as  could  conveniently  attend, 
of  Messrs  O’Connell  and  Shiel,  barris¬ 
ters,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Association.  At  the 
same  meeting  which  passed  resolutions 
appointing  this  deputation,  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  the  Catholic  rent,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  there  had  been 
nearly  £9(H)0  collected,  and  about  one- 
eighth  of  that  sum  expended,  was 
brought  fohvard  ;  and  it  was  announ¬ 
ced  that  some  Protestant  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  had  sent  their  donations 
to  the  rent.  Thus,  even  after  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  recommended 
in  the  King’s  speech,  and  while  the  bill 
was  in  pn^ess,  the  Association  show¬ 
ed  a  determination  to  act  in  all  things 
as  a  legally  constituted  body.  Those 
circumstances,  no  doubt,  gave  anima¬ 
tion  to  both  parties  in  the  debate, 
which  was  extended  to  a  fourth  even¬ 
ing,  upon  the  mere  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  and  before  the  details 
of  that  bill  were  made  known,  at  least 
officially,  to  most  of  the  members. 

Tuetday,  February  15. — Upon  tiie 
fourth  night  of  the  debate,  the  opinions 
delivered  were  so  much  a  repetition  of 
what  had  been  formerly  stated,  that  a 
full  account  of  the  speeches  does  notap- 
pear  to  be  necessary.  Sir  Robert  Wil¬ 
son  thought  that  in  opposing  the  mea¬ 
sure  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Mr  Lockhart  said, 
that  to  levy  money  without  authority  of 
Parliament,  was  clearly  unlawful ;  and 
the  Association  had  done  that.  Mr 
Grenfell  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr 
Robertson  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  refieal  the  penal  statutes  already  in 
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force ;  Sir  John  Newport  defended  the 
Catholics ;  Lord  Althorp  thought  that 
if  the  Catholic  claims  were  granted, 
the  Association  would  dissolve ;  and 
Mr  W.  Lamb  thought  that  a  society 
causing  persons  to  be  brought  to  tri^ 
before  juries,  many  of  whom  must  be  its 
own  members,  ought  to  be  put  down. 

Sir  Franm  Bnrdett  addressed  the 
House,  upon  all  points  of  the  case,  and 
at  very  considerable  length.  It  was 
worth  while,  he  said,  to  look  at  the 
condition  in  which  this  society,  so  ill 
spoken  of  by  all  parties,  stood.  It  had 
so  conducted  itself  as  now  to  be  the 
organ  of  six  millions  of  people  in  Ire> 
land,  including  the  nobility,  the  gentry, 
the  clergy,  and  the  merchants,  as  well 
as  the  peasantry ;  and  forming,  in  fact, 
six-sevenths  of  the  .population  of  the 
country.  Was  the  Association  con¬ 
fined  to  Catholics  ?  On  the  contrary, 
among  tlie  names  of  Protestants  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  appeared  that  of  Earl 
Fitawilliam — a  name  which  no  man 
could  pronounce  without  sentiments 
of  veneration— which  implied  unceas¬ 
ing  generosity  of  character,  courage 
which  shrunk  not  in  the  hour  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  benevolence  such  as  exceeded, 
and  such  as  alone,  perhaps,  could  ex¬ 
ceed,  even  the  powers  of  that  ample 
fortune,  the  blessinn  of  which  it  so  no¬ 
bly  dispensed.  Then,  should  he  be 
told,  after  this,  that  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation  deserved  any  one  of  the  impu¬ 
tations  which  had  been  cast  upon  it— 
that  it  meditated  mischief  against  the 
country,  when  he  saw  such  a  name  in 
the  list  of  it  as  this  ?  Men  might  dif¬ 
fer  upon  some  points ;  they  might  dis¬ 
agree  as  to  what  might  probably  be  the 
result  of  the  procee^gs  of  such  a  so¬ 
ciety;  hut  while  he  saw  such  names 
as  Lord  Fingal  upon  the  Irish  side  of 
it,  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish — while  lie  saw  the  Catholics  of 
England  aiding  and  sustaining  it,  those 
persons  who  had  ever  been  ranked 
among  the  most  respectable  portion  of 


the  British  community,  and  who,  if 
ever  they  were  held  in  disesteem,  had 
only  fallen  into  it  because  they  bore 
with  too  much  patience  those  wrongs 
and  grievances  which  some  thought 
tliey  should  have  stirred  more  actively 
to  redress — was  it  possible  to  see  the 
Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  names,  and  assisted  and 
adhered  to  by  si\ch  characters,  without 
feeling  that  it  stood  cleared  of  those  as¬ 
persions  which  the  honourable  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  present  bill  thought  fit  to 
cast  upon  it  ?  And  for  the  charge  that 
the  Catholic  Association  pr^udged  ca¬ 
ses,  that,  fi-om  the  nature  of  the  spirit 
which  it  assumed  to  he  in  action,  called 
for  some  reply.  The  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  prejudged  nothing ;  it  de¬ 
sired  to  prejudge  nothing.  It  existed 
in  a  country  the  population  of  which 
was  impoverished,  and  in  which  the 
lower  classes,  for  the  profession  of  those 
religious  tenets  which  itself  maintained, 
were  exposed  every  hour  to  abuse  and 
to  persecution.  The  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation  sought  only  to  obtun  justice 
for  their  poorer  fellow-subject^  who 
had  not  the  power  of  obtaining  it  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  not  likely  to  ex¬ 
pend  the  funds  intrusted  to  them  need¬ 
lessly  or  iniitlessly — what  cause,  what 
interest,  could  they  have  for  doing  so  ? 
The  course  adopted  in  detail  hy  the 
Association  was  this — they  received  a 
complaint ;  heard  the  evidence  as  to  it ; 
referred  it  to  a  committee ;  that  com¬ 
mittee  took  legal  opinion  on  the  ques¬ 
tion;  and,  according  to  the  result  of 
that  opinion,  proceedings  were  or  were 
not  instituted.  Now  what  was  there 
in  all  this,  or  any  of  it,  like  prejudg¬ 
ing  ?  To  examine  certainly  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  or  how  could  they  decide  if 
assistance  should  be  given?  Could, 
an  association  like  this  be  called  an 
association  which  prejudged  matters 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  decided 
at  law  ?  He  should  rather  have  called 
it  a  committee  of  justice,  which  only 
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collected  &cts  for  the  purpose  of  lay¬ 
ing  them  before  the  proper  tribunal  for 
decision.  Looking  at  the  nneral  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Association,  if  he  had  been 
called  upon  when  the  question  was 
,  first  put  to  give  his  opinion,  be  would 
hare  said  that,  whatever  other  Catbo- 
i  cs  might  do,  the  Association  would 
not  oppose  the  measure.  But  he  had 
that  evening  come  to  ^e  House  armed 
with  the  answer  of  the  Association  it¬ 
self  to  this  question.  They  would  sub¬ 
mit  implicitly  to  the  measure  when  it 
passed— they  would  enter  into  no  un¬ 
seemly  conduct  respecting  it — ^they 
would  pve  no  opposition  to  the  act  of 
the  legislature — but  in  declaring  this, 
they  expressed  an  bumble  hope,  that, 
before  the  measure  passed  into  a  law, 
they  might  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.  In  justice  to  them  he  had 
made  this  statement,  and  he  trusted 
that,  from  its  own  sense  of  justice,  the 
House  would  grant  the  request.  I'he 
right  honourable  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  learned  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  had  both,  as  friends 
to  the  Catholics,  expressed  their  anxi¬ 
ety  to  get  rid  of  the  Association  as  an 
incubus  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
He  would  ask  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  where  he  could  have  dwelt, 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Irish  people  in  that  respect  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  Gloucester-Lodge  was 
so  secluded  from  the  world,  as  to  be 
impervious  to  what  was  passing  in  it 
on  so  important  a  question  ?  Had  he 
dwelt  in  such  Cimmerian  darkness,  as 
not  to  see  that  which  was  visible  to  all 
others  in  the  country?  If  he  had,  let 
his  darkness  be  enlightened  by  his  learn¬ 
ed  friend  the  Attbrney-General  for 
Ireland,  who  had  stated  the  fact  that 
the  Association  owed  its  origin  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people.  Was 
it  not  strange  that  such  a  difference 
should  exist  between  two  members  of 
the  same  cabinet  on  a  fact  so  notori¬ 
ous  ?  He  would  wish  to  impress  upon 


the  House  that  this  was  not  an  Irish 
question ;  it  was  an  English  one ;  it 
applied  as  much  to  meetings  in  Ydrk- 
shire  as  to  those  in  Dublin ;  its  influ¬ 
ence  would  be  felt  in  one  part  of  the 
empire  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Hie 
object  was  to  put  down  certain  asso¬ 
ciations  ;  but  the  Catholic  Association 
was  particularly  aimed  at.  Why  con¬ 
demn  this  Association  as  illegal  ?  Was 
it  so  in  itself,  or  was  it  so  in  its  acts  ? 

An  association  might  be  legal,  and  its 
acts  illegal.  A  legal  assembly  might 
be  guilty  of  illegd  acts.  Now,  on 
which  of  those  grounds  was  this  objec¬ 
tionable?  The  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  had  never  attempted  to  disturb 
it  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality,  but 
he  had  tried  it  by  the  acts  of  one  of  its 
members,  and  a  jury  of  their  country 
had  declared,  by  their  verdict,  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  charge. 

On  what  ground,  then,  was  it  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  put  down  ?  On  the  ground  of 
its  illegal  tendency — on  the  ground  that 
it  might  have  an  injurious ‘effect  here¬ 
after  ?  This  was  nonsense — a  childish 
tampering  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  no  liberal  policy,  should  ever 
countenance.  The  language  which  mi¬ 
nisters  had  used  in  stating  those  views 
was  any  thing  but  the  language  of  wise 
and  able  statesmen.  They  said,  for¬ 
sooth,  that  they  would  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  bullied  into  the  granting 
of  the  Catholic  claims  I — to  be  bullied 
into  doing  an  act  of  justice  1  ‘ 

Mr  Canning  divided  the  subject  of  ^ 

debate  into  four  parts  : — the  first,  the  ^ 

immediate  subject  of  the  discussion,  ^ 

the  Catholic  Association ;  the  second,  ' 

the  subject  connected  with  it,  the  Ca-  ^ 

tholic  question ;  the  third,  the  conduct  ^ 

of  ^vemment ;  and  die  fourth',  his  ^ 

own  personal  conduct.  With  respect  ^ 

to  the  first,  the  question  which  the  * 

House  had  to  decide  was  properly  this  ^ 

— whether,  having  receiv^  a  descrip-  ^ 

tion  of  the  evil  from  the  Crown,  and  ^ 

having  pledged  themselves  to  consider  ^ 
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of  tbe  means  of  remedying  it,  they 
would  now  proceed,  he  would  not  say 
to  adopt,  for  that  would  be  a  question 
they  had  afterwards  to  consider,  but 
to  receive  for  their  consideration,  tbe 
means  that  the  government  had  devi¬ 
sed;  or,  whether  they  would  turn  round 
upon  ^eir  former  pledge,  and  say, 
“We  have,  on  deliberation,  determine 
that  the  Crown  has  been  deceived — 
that  the  description  in  tbe  speech  is 
altogether  unfounded — that  true  it  is, 
that  certain  associations  do  exist ;  but 
untrue  it  is  that  they  are  either  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  or  pro¬ 
ductive  of  animosities  or  obstacles  to 
tbe  natural  improvement  of  tbe  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  the  Crown  has  been  misled 
when  it  gave  ns  tbe  advice  contained 
in  tbe  speech — and  our  duty  is  to  leave 
the  evil,  which  it  stated  to  exist,  with¬ 
out  remedy,  and  to  establish,  confirm, 
and  strengthen  these  associations  in 
the  exercise  of  all  tbe  power  which  at 
this  moment  they  are  said  to  enjoy." 
With  respect  to  the  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion,  be  would  ask,  whether  any  other 
epithet  could  be  so  fit  as  that  of  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  when  it  was  recollected 
that  it  was  a  self-elected,  a  self-ap¬ 
pointed,  a  self-controlled,  and  a  self- 
adjourned  association;  acknowled^ng 
no  equal,  and  admitting  no  superior ; 
levying  money  on  the  people  by  the 
force  of  its  resolutions;  interfering,  lau¬ 
dably  according  to  some,  criminally 
according  to  others,  with  tbe  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice prejudging — no,  he 
must  not  say  that,  but — condemning 
beforehand,  in  published  debates,  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  it  was  going  to  submit 
to  trials  in  the  various  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  indivi¬ 
duals  whom  it  accused  had  been  ac¬ 
quitted,  revising  tbe  judgement  of  the 
court,  and  condemning  tliose  whom  the 
law  bad  acquitted  of  all  crime  I  If 
such  were  the  character  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  complained  of  in 
the  King’s  speech ;  and  if  they  were 


of  opinioD  that  such  a  character  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  our 
constitution,  then  they  must  have  form¬ 
ed  a  very  different  idea  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  from  that  which  he  had  formed, 
and  must  have  read  its  history  in  very 
different  volumes  from  those  which  he 
had  perused.  The  next  question  to  be 
considered  was,  did  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation  promote  animosity  ?  Upon  this 
subject  he  must  b^  leave  to  advert  to 
an  expression  which  be  bad  been  the 
first  person  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  but  wWh  had  since  been 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  debate — 
he  meant  tbe  expression — “  By  your 
hate  of  Orangemen,”  which  was  con- 
tuned  in  tbe  Address  to  tbe  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  which  had  issued  from  the 
Catholic  Association.  It  bad  been  said, 
that  it  was  unfair  to  fix  upon  a  parti¬ 
cular  expression,  aqd  to  give  a  charac¬ 
ter  from  it  to  all  the  proceedings  of  a 
ublic  body.  Granted,  if  the  expression 
ad  slipped  out  in  the  warmth  of  de¬ 
bate,  if  it  had  been  generated  by  tbe 
collision  of  ailment,  if  it  had  issued 
in  haste,  and  bad  been  afterwards  re¬ 
called  ;  but  if  it  were  found  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  had  been  prepared  with 
care,  and  considered  with  deliberation 
— if  it  were  notorious,  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  debates  of  the  body  who  used 
it,  that  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  them 
as  objectionable,  and  bad  yet  been  re¬ 
tained — then  they  were  justified  in 
considering  it  as  an  expression  which 
showed  at  least  the  animus  of  those 
who  bad  used  it.  The  next  question 
which  the  House  had  to  consider  was 
—whether  the  Catholic  Association 
was  conducive  to  tbe  prosperity  of  Ire¬ 
land,  or  whether.it  retarded  tbe  pro¬ 
gress  of  its  improvement.  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  entertun  two  opinions  npon 
this  question  ?  The  indications  of  tbe 
prosperity  of  Ireland  were  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and 
through  them  to  the  inhabitants  of 
England ;  but  did  that  circumstance 
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prevent  the  existence  of  an  evil  which 
retarded  the  increase  of  that  prosperi* 
ty,  by  rendering  its  continuance  doubt- 
— which  destroyed  tranquillity  for 
the  present,  and  confidence  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  by  setting  neighbour  against 
neighbour,  and  arming  the  prejudices 
of  one  class  of  the  inhabitants  against 
those  of  the  other,  and  which  thus  di¬ 
verted  from  Ireland  all  the  superabun¬ 
dant  capital  of  England,  by  which  it 
might  make  the  most  rapid  advances 
in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  com¬ 
mercial  wealth,  and  in  all  the  arts 
which  civilize  and  dignify  social  life  ? 
His  learned  friend  knew  well,  that  the 
tide  of  English  prosperity  had  been 
lately  setting  strongly  towards  Ireland, 
and  must  see  that  this  Association  was 
at  present  acting  as  an  obstacle  to  stem 
its  force,  if  not  totally  to  divert  it. 
Was  it  not  then  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  remove  this  obstacle,  and  to  restore 
tlie  natural  course  of  things  which  was 
so  well  calculated  to  raise  Ireland  in 
the  scale  of  nations? — Mr  Canning  said 
be  would  have  concluded  his  speech 
at  that  point,  upon  the  conviction  that 
the  House  bad  no  choice  as  to  the 
course  which  it  ought  to  adopt,  and 
which  it  was  imperiously  called  upon 
to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  had  been  given  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett — bad  it  not  been  that 
the  Catholic  question  had  been  men- 
rioned  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and 
therefore  it  behoved  him  to  state  his 
opinion  upon  it.  He  thought  that  the 
aiaaertion  of  putting  forth  this  society 
as  the  depository  the  opinions  of  the 
Catholics  was  t^e  most  fatal  thing  for 
Catholic  emancipation  that  could  have 
beeu  said.  Another  thing  which  had 
made  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  retro¬ 
grade  in  this  country  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  bills  into  that  House  declaring 
that  the  church  property  in  Ireland 
was  public  pnoperty,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  l^pslatnre,  and  recommend¬ 
ing  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of 


reducing  the  number  of  churchmen  in 
Ireland.  These  proposals,  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  contended,  had  indicated  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  go  beyond  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Mn  Grattan — that  of  inviola¬ 
bility  to  the  established  church  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  he  wamed4hose  who  desired 
the  carrying  of  the  Catholic  question, 
that  if  the  preamble  should  not  mani¬ 
fest  the  most  anxious  regard  for  the 
safety  and  inviolability  of  that  church, 
they  could  not  hope  to  carry  the  ques¬ 
tion.  And  with  n^^ard  to  the  divisions 
in  the  cabinet,  it  was  singular  that  those 
of  1825  should  be  fiutened  on,  when 
similar  divisions  had  lasted  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Union.  During 
Lord  Sidmouth’s  and  Mr  Pitt’s  admi¬ 
nistrations,  there  was  a  bond  of  union, 
which  effectually  silenced  all  specula¬ 
tive  differences  among  the  individuals 
composing  those  administrations.  Du¬ 
ring  the  administrations  of  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  and  Mr  Fox,  there  were  two  per¬ 
sons  in  the  cabinet  the  most  adverse 
to  the  Catholic  claims  that  could  have 
been  selected.  These  individuals  were 
sought  out ;  the  one  of  them  was  Lord 
Sidmouth,  and  the  other,  as  if  to  show 
how  determined  that  administration 
was  in  discountenancing  the  question, 
was  taken  from  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench — a  quarter  in  which  he  hopi^ 
a  member  of  tlie  cabinet  would  never 
again  be  sought.  In  the  administra¬ 
tions  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr 
Perceval,  there  were  similar  divisions. 
When,  in  1812,  the  restrictions  were 
taken  off  the  Regency,  Mr  Canning 
supposed  that  bis  colleagues  would 
have  felt  themselves  as  unfettered  on 
this  question  as  he  did  ;  but  he  found 
that  not  to  be  the  case,  went  out  of  of¬ 
fice,  and  when  office  was  again  pro¬ 
posed  to  him,  refused  to  accept  it,  upon 
receiving  the  same  answer  to  the  same 
question,  ^t  no  period  of  his  life 
would  office  have  b^n  such  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  him  as  that  very  period  when 
he  BO  refused  it.  He  had  been  in  of- 
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6oe  before ;  he  had  been  the  author, 
in  a  great  measure,  and  in  that  House, 
the  responsible  defender,  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  war ;  had  borne  all  the  reproaches 
that  had  been  heaped  upon  ministers 
on  account  of  the  reverses  which  at¬ 
tended  its  commencement.  In  1812 
the  prospect  began  to  brighten;  and 
be  would  ask  evoy  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  who  had  the  spirit  of  an  English 
gentleman  within  him,  whether  greater 
temptation  could  possibly  be  held  out 
to  any  man  than  was  then  extended  to 
him — when  he  might  have  reaped  the 
fhiits  of  what  he  had  sown  under  such 
discouraging  circumstances  ?  He  com¬ 
plained  of  the  disingenuous  inference 
drawn  from  his  refusal  to  accept  ofiice 
in  1812,  namely,  that  such  refusal  was 
a  virtual  pledge  never  to  enter  office 
until  the  cabinet  was  agreed  as  to  the 
Catholic  claims.  Why,  were  it  so, 
what  madness  was  it,  within  one  fort¬ 
night  after,  to  endeavour  to  form  an 
administration  which  would  have  been 
divided  upon  tliat  question?  These 
were  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
his  motion  upon  the  Catholic  question, 
which  was  carried  bya  majority — would 
to  God  he  could  see  it  again ! — of  129. 
A  similar  motion,  made  a  fortnight  af¬ 
ter,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  was  lost  only  by  a  majority 
of  one.  Since  then  the  cabinet  had 
gone  on  acting  upon  the  same  basis, 
with  respect  to  this  question ;  and  he 
agreed  to  its  principles.  The  right  hon¬ 
ourable  gentleman  observed,  that  to  be 
taunted  with  a  want  of  feeling  for  the 
clums  of  the  Catholics,  when  he  thought 
he  merited  their  gratitude,  was  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  treatment  which  called  upon 
tameness  itself  to  vindicate  its  claims ; 
and  he  concluded  by  cautioning  Mr 
Brougham  against  supposing  that  he 
would  enhance  his  popularity  by  iden¬ 
tifying  himself  with  the  Catholic  As¬ 
sociation.  Differing,  as  he  did,  from 
the  learned  gentleman  as  to  that  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  would,  for  the  sake  of  the 


Catholic  question  itself,  take  his  firm 
stand  by  the  present  measure. 

Mr  Brougham  stood  befive  the 
House  as  the  defender  of  the  Catholic 
Association ;  as  the  advocate  of  the 
right  of  the  Irish  people  to  meet,  to 
consult,  to  petition,  to  remonstrate,  ay, 
and  to  demand ;  and  be  would  declare 
his  solemn  opinion,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  reach  the  whole  of  Ireland,  that 
the  firmer  and  stronger  their  remon¬ 
strances  were,  provided  they  were 
peaceable,  tbe  greater  would  be  their 
prospect  of  success.  He  would  now 
proceed  to  advert  to  the  first  and  gra¬ 
vest  of  those  charges  against  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Association — namely,  that  they 
interfered,  mischievously  interfered, 
with  the  administration  of  justice. 
Had  they  really  interfered  with  any 
effect?  Their  offences  in  this  way 
were  limited  by  the  honourable  and 
right  honourable  gentlemen  to  two 
cases,  in  neither  of  which  bad  their  at¬ 
tempts  been  successful.  He  came  to 
other  charges  against  their  proceedings. 
The  first  of  these  was,  that  they  were 
a  body  acting  openly  and  without  re¬ 
serve,  showing  their  designs  and  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  face  of  day.  Now,  if  they 
had  skulked  from  the  public  eye,  and 
carried  on  their  proceedings  in  secret 
meetings,  would  they  not  have  beard 
the  opposite  charge,  that  their  designs 
must  be  dangerous,  because  they  were 
secret  ?  Boldness  and  impudence  were 
now  ascribed  :  then  it  would  have  been 
perfidy  and  fraud.  They  were  accused 
of  aping  and  emulating  the  forms  of 
Parliament — those  solemn  and  authori¬ 
tative  forms  which  were  so  often  tbe 
theme  of  praise.  Had  they  done  other¬ 
wise,  would  not  tbe  charge  have  been 
inverted  ?  They  would  then  have  been 
accused  of  the  love  of  innovation,  of 
showing  in  the  very  order  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  revolutionary  spirit,  of  imi¬ 
tating  the  French  Convention,  and  en¬ 
vying  its  powers.  But  now — astonish¬ 
ing  impudence !— they  encroached  upon 
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Parliainent — they  borrowed  and  abused 
its  forms — they  made  orders,  they  nd« 
Bed  money — they,  who  represent^  six 
millions  of  people  only  virtually,  though 
really,  while  the  House  represented 
twelve  millions,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  happened  to  differ  from  them 
continually.  The  Association  did  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
and  that,  too,  without  exercising  any 
other  control  than  the  fair  exercise  of 
their  talents  by  men  who  sympathised 
with  the  people  in  opinion,  who  parti¬ 
cipated  in  their  sufferings,  and  felt  their 
wrongs — men  who  were  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  for  rank  and  intellect  in  the 
country.  Was  the  House  really  afraid 
of  them,  as  it  affected  to  be  ?  He  could 
tell  how  to  annihilate  them  in  an  hour. 
Ere  the  morrow  of  that  evening  in  which 
he  was  sneaking,  they  might  Im  scatter¬ 
ed  and  neard  of  no  more.  Take  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney-General  of  Ire¬ 
land— his  opinion  might  have  more  au¬ 
thority.  Take  away  the  grievance  which 
oppressed  Ireland.  Though  late,  yet 
there  was  time :  let  them  begin  to  do 
justice.  The  Catholic  Association  would 
vauish,  and  Ireland  would  bless  them, 
as  she  would  curse  them  if  they  began 
at  the  wrong  end, — if,  instead  of  re¬ 
dress,  they  rivetted  their  fetters.  As 
to  the  expression  in  their  proclamation, 
which  had  given  so  mucn  offence,  he 
would  not  defend  it  or  special  plead  it 
away :  it  contained  no  unchristian  nor 
illegid  meaning.  One  great  objection 
to  the  Catholic  Association  m'bs  that 
they  collected  rent;  that  they  were  a 
self-constituted  body,  and  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  collect  revenue.  When  this 
statement  was  made,  it  was  loudly 
cheered.  He  would  ask,  how  was 
revenue  collected  by  any  body  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  except  by  the  mode 
which  that  body  adopted  ?  It  was  a  vo¬ 
luntary  subscription.  A  man  paid  his 
penny,  or  if  he  could  not  afford  that 
amount,  his  halfpenny ;  he  paid  his  shil¬ 
ling,  but  if  that  were  not  convenient, 
his  sixpence  was  not  unacceptable.  And 


if  he  paid  nothing  at  all,  he  still  recei¬ 
ved  the  advantage  of  the  funds  of  those 
who  were  able  to  advance  a  trifle.  With 
their  money  he  was  defended  from  un¬ 
just  prosecution — with  their  money  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  his  oppressor  to 
justice.  Such  was  the  system  ou  which 
these  men  acted ;  such  was  the  com¬ 
pulsory  manner  in  which  these  fimds 
were  collected.  He  called  upon  the 
members  of  the  rovernment,  by  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  their  stations,  by  their 
characters  as  statesmen,  by  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  policy  and  prudence,  to  deal 
with  the  Catholics,  not  by  feelings  of 
hatred  but  of  charity — not  by  measures 
of  oppression  but  of  conciliation;  and 
to  reflect,  ere  it  was  too  late,  on  the 
consequences  which  must  result  from 
the  passing  of  this  bill.  It  would  alien¬ 
ate  the  Catholics  from  them  for  ever. 
It  would  turn  discontent  to  rage,  and 
it  would  arm  rage  vritb  new  weapons. 
**  On  your  head,”  said  Mr  Brougham, 
addressing  himself  to  the  ministerial 
benches,  **  on  your  head  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  misraided  policy ;  and 
you,  not  we,  must  have  to  answer  for 
it,  if  your  present  measures  should  have, 
as  they  must  have,  the  effect  of  tearing 
Ireland  from  this  country.” 

This  debate  having  b^n  protracted 
till  past  three  o’clow,  no  fisher  ad¬ 
journment  was  proposed,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  divided;  for  the  motion  278— 
against  it  123 — majority  in  favour  of 
bringing  jn  the  bill  155 ;  and  the  bill 
was  brought  in  accordingly,  and  read  a 
first  time. 

Friday,  February  18.  Mr  Brougham, 
having  presented  a  petition  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  from  the  delegates  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  moved  tliat  those  delegates 
should,  previous  to  the  bill’s  passing  in¬ 
to  a  law,  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  by  themselves,  their  counsel, 
agents,  and  witnesses.  He  concluded 
that  the  question  which  he  submitted  to 
the  House  stood  upon  grounds  so  distinct 
and  clear,  that  he  trusted  that  even  those 
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memben  who  had  rationally  and  con* 
•latently  opposed  the  riew  which  he  had 
taken  of  the  bill  might,  with  equal  rea¬ 
son  and  consistency,  support  this  pro¬ 
posal.  It  was  contrary  not  only  to  the 
spirit  of  sound  legislation,  but  to  the 
practice  of  that  House,  to  condemn  any 
body  of  men  without  their  being  heard ; 
and  if  this  was  not  to  be  done  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  much  less  ought  it  to  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  measure  which 
suspended  the  free  constitution  to  so 
lar^  a  number  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 
The  facts  upon  which  the  measure  was 
founded  were  not  very  many ;  and  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  come  to  this 
country  of  their  own  accord,  to  dis¬ 
prove  by  a  cloud  of  evidence,  parole  and 
documentaiy,  every  tittle  that  had  been 
alleged  against  them.  If  the  House 
would  not  open  their  doors  to  this  evi¬ 
dence,  then  they  ought  to  shut  them 
for  ever  upon  the  bill.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  this  evidence  would 
meet  the  alleged  facts,  he  would  men¬ 
tion  (what  h^  never  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  on  the  other  side)  that  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  Association  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  interference  with  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice,  was  one  in  which 
they  had  procured  the  prosecution — 
not  of  an  Orangeman,  hut  of  an  Irish¬ 
man  and  a  Cauolic,  who  was  going 
about  the  country  administering  unlaw¬ 
ful  oaths.  The  witnesses,  to  whom  he 
particularly  alluded,  had  all  arrived  in 
London,  and  they  might  he  examined 
without  any  delay,  even  to-morrow,  if 
the  House  should  think  fit.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  of 
the  most  important  members  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Association.  Before  they  could 
be  examined,  ^1  the  others  would  have 
arrived,  and  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
might  be  taken  consecutively.  These 
gentlemen  did  not  come  here  with  the 
intention  of  making  speeches  to  the 
House.  They  were  all  men  of  splendid 
talents — ^men  who  were  not  lees  re¬ 
markable  for  their  profound  knowledge 
of  the  professions  to  which  they  belong¬ 


ed,  than  for  tlieir  general  information 
and  acquirements;  and  to  whom  had 
been  conceded  on  all  hands  the  full 
share  of  panegyric,  to  which  they  were 
justly  entitled,  lliey  did  not  the 
House  to  hear  them  declaim  or  reason 
upon  tlie  measure  now  in  prioress;  but 
they  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  clear 
up  their  own  conduct,  which  had  been 
aspersed — to  explain  their  motives, 
which  had  been  aspersed— to  vindicate 
the  Association,  which  had  been  asper¬ 
sed—  to  rescue  their  country  and  tneir 
religion,  both  of  which  had  been  asper¬ 
sed.  By  examining  witnesses,  whether 
the  evidence  of  those  witnesses  should 
procure  the  rejection  of  the  hill  or  not, 
the  House  would  have  showed  a  spirit 
of  favour  and  conciliation  towards  the 
people  of  Ireland;  but  if  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  witnesses  was  refused,  those 
people  would  feel  as  though  the  House 
had  said  to  them,  “  We  dare  not  hear 
your  remonstrances,  we  dare  not  listen 
to  your  proofs ;  but  all  that  we  dare  to  do 
is  to  gag  you,  and  to  impose  upon  you 
penal  disqualifications.” 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Mr  Hobbouse,  Mr 
Spring  Rice,  and  others ;  and  opposed 
W  the  Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Mr  Secretary  Peel,  Mr  Wynne, 
and  others:  and  when  it  caipe  to  a  de¬ 
cision  the  numbers  were,  for  it  89, 
against  it  222,  majority  against  it  133. 

Several  members  of  the  Association, 
and  among  the  rest  Messrs  O’Connell 
and  Shiel,  who  it  was  understood  would 
have  pleaded  in  its  behalf,  had  leave 
been  obtained,  were  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  during  the  discussion. 

Monday,  February  21.  The  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  moved  by  Mr 
Goulbum.  A  pretty  long  discnsaion 
took  place  upon  it,  but  no  new  argu¬ 
ment  was  adduced  either  for  or  against 
the  measure.  Lord  Nugent  believed 
that  this  attack  upcgi  the  Association 
had  produced  the  closest  sympathy,  not 
only  between  that  body  and  the  Irish 
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Catholics,  bat  between  it  and  those  of 
England,  every  one  of  which,  from  the 
Earl  Marshal,  the  Howards,  the  Tal* 
bots,  and  the  Anindels,  down  to  the 
meanest  peasant,  was  pledged  to  link 
his  fate  to  that  of  the  Association. 
The  right  of  free  discussion  was  the 
only  plank  left  to  the  despairing  Ca¬ 
tholics,  and  to  that  they  would  cling 
to  the  last  moment.  Mr  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  thought  that  the  bill  would 
be  useless,  for  instead  of  preventing 
intemperate  language,  it  would  but  ir¬ 
ritate  the  Catholics,  and  thus  tend  to 
render  their  language  even  more  in¬ 
temperate.  The  bill  would  be  worse 
than  useless,  unless  accompanied  by 
some  measure  of  practical  relief.  Se¬ 
veral  other  members  said  a  few  words, 
and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
a  hundred  and  forty-six,  253  being  for 
it,  and  107  against  it. 

Tuetday,  Fdmtary  22.  The  bill  was 
committed;  and  Mr  Hume  proposed 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  providing 
“  'fbat  any  person  now  holding,  or  who 
might  hereidter  hold,  office  under  the 
Crown  in  Ireland,  should  take  an  oath 
that  he  does  not  now  belong,  and  that 
he  will  not  hereafter  belong,  to  any  As¬ 
sociation  declared  illegal  by  this  act.” 
This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr  Goal- 
bum  upon  the  ground  that  it  might  be 
compelling  persons  to  criminate  them¬ 
selves  ;  for  if  an  individual  had  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  it  would  be  indirect 
evidence  that  ho  was  a  member  of  an 
unlawful  society,  and  if  a  servant  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  discovered  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  illegal  Orange  Lodge,  he 
would  not  only  be  dismissed,  but  sub¬ 
jected  to  legal  punishment.  Mr  G. 
Lamb  replied,  that  as  no  man  was 
bound  to  take  office  against  his  will, 
and  as  every  man  had  to  take  some  test 
oaths  before  be  entered  office,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  this  one  should  not  be  taken 
in  addition.  The  clause  was  njected 
uHthont  a  division. 


Friday,  February  26.  Mr  Goulbum 
moved  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  to 
which  Mr  Spring  Rice  moved  a  negative 
in  the  usual  form.  A  debate  ensued ; 
in  the  course  of  which  there  was  some 
animated  discussion,  especially  between 
Messrs  Peel  and  Brongnam.  When  the 
House  divided  there  were,  for  the  third 
reading  226,  against  it  96,  majority 
130;  thus  the  bill  passed  the  Commons. 

The  bill  having  thus  passed  the 
Commons,  was,  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  carried  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  read  a  first  time.  It  was 
debated  and  read  a  second  time  on 
the  4th ;  but  previous  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  general  question,  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  present^  a  petition  from 
certain  members  of  the  Association, 
praying  to  be  heard  at  their  Lordships’ 
bar.  His  Lordship  argued  at  consider¬ 
able  length  in  ffivonr  of  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  in  which  he  was  support¬ 
ed  by  Earls  Grey  and  Darnley,  and 
Lord  Holland.  This  motion  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  upon 
the  ground  that,  as  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  not  so  much  as  named  in 
the  bill  which  was  brought  up  to  their 
Lordships  after  having  passed  the  Lower 
House,  or  in  the  recommendation  from 
the  Throne,  out  of  which  that  bill  had 
originated,  their  Lordships,  by  consent¬ 
ing  to  hear  counsel  in  behalf  of  the 
Association,  would  be  obliged  also  to 
hear  counsel  in  behalf  of  every  other 
Association  which  might  conceive  it¬ 
self  to  be  affected  by  the  measure ;  and 
that  any  information  which  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  who  were  then 
in  London  could  afford  respecting  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  of 
any  measures  connected  with  that 
country,  might  be  obtained  before  one 
or  both  of  the  committees  of  their 
Lordships  and  of  the  Commons,  which 
had  been  re-appointed,  and  were  then 
sitting.  His  Lordship  was  supported 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  when 
the  House  divided  on  the  Earl  of 
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Carnanron’s  motion,  Uiere  were — for 
it  23,  against  it  69 ;  majtnity  against 
hearing  at  the  bar,  46. 

Lo^  Liverpool  then  proposed  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  He  did 
not  deny  that  the  prominent  object  of 
the  bill  was  direct^  against  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  CathoHc  Association, 
but  it  was  conpled  with  the  sweeping 
operation  which  equally  denounced  all 
piuties  of  men  acting  upon  a  similar 
principle.  Thus  the  question  was  to 
be  taken  in  two  ways ;  first,  as  respect¬ 
ed  the  evasion  of  the  Convention  Act, 
and  then  to  the  dangers  of  associations 
of  this  description.  His  objection  to 
the  Catholic  Association  was,  not  on 
account  of  any  individual  peculiarity 
which  belonged  to  it,  but  that  no  such 
body  could  exist  without  producing 
dangerous  effects.  Without  wishing  to 
spe^  harshly,  he  had  always  thought 
trat,  taking  all  its  acts  and  circum¬ 
stances  into  consideration,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  society  was  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ire¬ 
land,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  country. 
At  the  same  time,  he  denied  that  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  such  societies  was  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
The  people  had,  un<lonbtedly,  a  right 
to  meet  and  petition  the  Legislature  for 
the  redress  of  grievances,  and  they  bad 
a  right  to  state  their  opinions  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  those  petitions  due 
effect  with  the  L^slature.  But  while 
he  admitted  those  sacred  rights  of  the 
subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  he  was 
as  well  convinced,  that  an  assembly 
not  meeting  for  the  express  purpose  of 
redressing  these  grievances— an  as¬ 
sembly  that  had  permanence  in  its  sit¬ 
tings,  a  varied  plan  of  organization, 
which  was  to  redress  unspecified  grie¬ 
vances,  and  which  interfimd  with  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  formed 
no  part  of  this  undoubted  and  sacred 
right.  Any  man  who  looked  at  what 
had  been  done,  would  admit,  that 
morn  had  linen  done,  and  properly 


6.3 

done,  for  securing  the  peace,  and  promo¬ 
ting  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
within  these  last  few  years,  than  bad  been 
done  for  centuries  by  preceding  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  whole  revenne  system  bad 
been  reformed,  taxes  had  been  removed 
to  an  unparalleled  degree,  direct  taxes 
had  been  swept  away,  Ireland  had 
fewer  imposts  than  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  at  the  same  time  she  had 
an  equal  benefit  in  the  market  of  Eng¬ 
land — the  country  which  had  taken 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  the  whole  of 
the  Irish  debt.  The  administration  of 
justice  bad  been  reformed,  tlie  magis¬ 
tracy  had  been  reformed,  petty  ses¬ 
sions  had  been  instituted  as  the  best 
security  against  legal  wrongs,  and  eve¬ 
ry  disposition  had  been  shown  by 
Government  to  suppress  those  socie¬ 
ties  which  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
dissensions  among  the  people.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  Catholic 
Association  had  been  formed,  and  had 
assumed  far  more  extensive  influence 
than  that  exercised  by  the  Catholic 
Convention,  although  it  had  avoided 
coming  within  the  letter  of  the  law 
by  which  that  Convention  had  been 
suppressed.  Such  bodies  must  always 
become  irregular,  and  often  intempe¬ 
rate,  and  they  were  apt  to  be  hurried 
on  by  indefinite  means  to  indefinite 
objects,  and  to  produce  evils  of  which 
those  who  had  originated  them  had  no 
anticipation.  But  if  tliey  would  be 
dangerous  an^’where,  they  must  be 
doubly  so  in  Ireland,  where  there  ex¬ 
isted  at  all  times  but  too  much  of  the 
bitterness  of  party  animosity,  without 
any  direct  incentive  to  stir  it  up.  Some 
noble  Lords  might  think  this  Associa¬ 
tion  a  good  instrument  for  effecting  a 
particular  purpose — Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  for  instance ;  but  he  would  ask 
these  noble  Lords,  if  a  body  like  this 
would  stop  with  any  one  question? 
The  Association  had  set  no  limits  to 
the  sphere  of  its  .iperations ;  it  had  no 
specific  objects,  after  the  accomplish- 
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oient  of  which  it  was  to  disperse.  On 
the  contrary,*  a  statement  had  gone 
forth,  upon  what  authority  he  (Lord 
Liverpool)  knew  not,  that  when  this 
body  had  been  asked,  they  had  de¬ 
clare  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  Catholic  Emancipation.  From 
this,  it  appeared  that  they  would  ne¬ 
ver  be  satisfied ;  but,  when  object  af¬ 
ter  object  had  been  accomplished,  they 
would  still  continue  their  exertions  for 
ulterior  and  indefinite  objects.  He 
would  pass  over  the  details  of  the 
system,  and  come  at  once  to  the  mo¬ 
ney  collected — not  as  Catholic  sub¬ 
scription,  but  as  Catholic  rent,  imply¬ 
ing,  as  the  term  always  did,  that  there 
was  a  previous  obligation.  But  what¬ 
ever  name  this  collecting  of  money 
was  called  by,  it  kept  up  a  steady 
communication  between  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  every  parish  in  the  country. 
It  could  not  be  called  voluntary,  for 
where  the  whole  country  was  cast  into 
factions,  the  appeal  made  to  their  sin¬ 
cerity,  their  z^,  or  their  passions,  had 
all  the  effect  of  compulsion.  Who  col¬ 
lected  it?  The  Catholic  priests.  Where? 
In  the  Catholic  chapels.  No  man,  there¬ 
fore,  who  knew  anything  about  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  these  priests  and  their 
flocks,  would  hesitate  to  call  it  com¬ 
pulsory.  He  had  even  heard  of  an 
instance  in  which  a  peasant  had  been 
distrained  for  non-payment  of  tliis  Ca¬ 
tholic  rent;  and  where  the  quarter 
sessions  had  stepped  in  and  sav^  him 
from  the  illegal  exaction.  Some  paid 
this  money  for  religion,  others  paid  it 
for  politics,  and,  in  his  opinion,  nine 
out  of  every  ten  paid  it,  because,  if 
they  had  not,  they  would  have  been 
looked  upon  by  their  neighbours  with 
an  evil  eye.  It  had  been  said  of  this 
Association,  that  it  had  done  no  harm ; 
and,  again,  it  had  been  said,  that  it  had 
done  good.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
any  man  in  Ireland  could  tell  how 
much  party  feeling  had  been  exaspe- 
rateil  since  the  existence  of  this  Asso- 
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ciation;  and  with  regard  to  its  tran¬ 
quillizing  the  country,  he  was  prepared 
to  deny  that ;  but  even  though  it  had 
done  this,  still  that  only  proved  the 
extent  of  its  power,  and,  therefore, 
the  extent  of  the  danger  which  it  in¬ 
volved.  By  a  reference  to  the  History 
of  Ireland  in  1798,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion  had 
been  preaching  peace  to  their  country¬ 
men  up  to  the  very  moment  when  it 
broke  out ;  and  a  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  (^Mr  Beresford) 
had  taken  credit  to  himself  and  his 
party  for  coercing  the  people  into 
open  rebellion  befnre  the  pre-arranged 
time,  and  thus  securing  their  defeat. 
So  that  men’s  intentions  were  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  taken  from  the  statements 
they  put  forth.  The  improved  state 
of  Ireland  was  partly  owing  to  the 
measures  of  Government,  and  partly 
to  the  participation  of  Ireland  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  empire,  which 
latter  circumstance  the  existence  of 
the  Association  was  calculated  to  re¬ 
tard.  Such  were  some  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  his  Lordship  supported 
tlie  measure. 

Earl  Grosvenor  opposed  it,  complain¬ 
ed  of  the  means  which  were  taken  to 
propagate  the  cry  of  “  No  Popery,”  and 
repeated  what  had  been  said  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  respecting  the  perfect  toleration 
granted  to  all  sects  in  Hanover. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  considered  the 
measure  as  inconsistent  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  principles  of  liberty.  He  thought 
the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims 
could  be  made,  not  only  without  dan¬ 
ger,  but  with  the  happiest  effects. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown,  after 
describing  the  state  of  Ireland,  com¬ 
plained,  first,  of  the  injustice  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  and  then  of  its  inefficiency.  Mi¬ 
nisters  could  not  (and  God  forbid  that 
they  ever  could)  prevent  Catholics  from 
meeting ;  they  could  only  take  away  the 
power  of  c-onvening  the  meeting  by  ad¬ 
journments,  and  this  threw  an  air  of  ri- 
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(licule  over  die  whole  measure.  If  mi¬ 
nisters  were  still  determined  to  with¬ 
hold  from  the  Catholics  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun  of  the  Briti^  Con¬ 
stitution,  they  must  not  be  surprised 
that  they  should  follow  after  wandering 
lights.  He  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the 
bUl  in  its  future  stages  with  so  much 
pertinacity  as  he  had  once  intended; 
but  hoped  that  the  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  would  succeed,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  happiest  effects  upon  Ireland. 

Earl  Harrowby  complained  of  the  in¬ 
jury  which  the  Association  had  done  to 
the  Catholic  cause ;  and  supported  the 
measure,  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the 
sincere  friend,  of  Emancipation. 

Their  Lordships  then  divided,— for 
the  second  reading  14f6 — against  it  44 
—majority  102. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  there  being  no 
division,  and  very  little  discussion— the 
only  new  matter  introduced  being  a  hint 
by  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  provision  for  the  Catholic  clei^, 
and  an  alteration  of  the  qualification  of 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  would  pro¬ 
bably  render  the  question  of  Emanci¬ 
pation  more  palats^le  to  some  of  their 
Lordships. 

The  bill  received  the  Royal  assent 
by  commission,  on  the  ninth  : — the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  outline  of  its  clauses. 

1.  The  first  section  enacts,  that 
“  Every  society,  committee,  or  other 
body  so  constituted,  or  hereafter  to  be 
constituted  in  Ireland,  assuming  in  any 
manner,  or,  by  any  means  or  contrivance, 
exercising  the  power  or  acting  for  the 
purpose  or  under  the  pretence  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  redress  of  grievances  in  chwch 
or  state,  or  the  alteration  of  any  matters 
of  law  established  in  church  or  state,'  or 
for  the  purpose  or  under  the  pretence 
of  carrying  on  or  assisting  in  the  pro 
secution  or  defence  of  any  cause  or 
causes,  dvil  or  criminal,  which,  or  the 
members  thereof,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
continue  or  renew  their  meetings,  whe- 
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ther  under  die  same,  or  any  different 
name  or  names,  by  adjournment  or 
otherwise,  for  a  longer  period  than  four¬ 
teen  days  from  tlwir  first  meeting,  or 
which,  or  the  members  thereof,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  appoint  any  committee 
or  other  such  body,  or  any  president, 
secretary,  delegate,  or  other  ofiScer,  to 
act  for  them  or  under  their  authority, 
unless  such  appointment,  authority,  or 
.employment  be  limited  to  a  period  not 
exceeding  fourteen  days  from  the  first 
meeting  of  such  society,  committee,  or 
other  body  of  persons,  or  to  report  to 
them  after  the  expiration  of  such  period 
as  aforesaid ;  or  which,  or  the  members 
thereof,  or  any  of  them,  shall  appoint, 
authorize,  or  employ  any  select  body  or 
bodies,  or  any  treasurer,  collector,  or  any 
person  or  persons  to  levy  or  receive,  or 
which,  or  the  members  thereof,  or  any 
of  them  shall  receive,  when  levied,  any 
money  as  contributions  firoifi  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  suljects,  or  from  any  of  them, 
or  from  any  member  or  description  of 
them,  shall  be  deemed  an  unlawful  com¬ 
bination  and  confederacy,  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  thereof  or  of  any  of  the  members 
thereof,  for  the  .purposes  or  under  the 
pretences  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  un¬ 
lawful  assemblies.” 

2.  By  the  second  section  of  the  act, 
any  society  which  shall  employ  any  com¬ 
mittee,  &c.,  of  any  former  society,  is  in 
like  manner  declared  unlawful. 

3.  By  the  third  section,  every  society 
composed  of  separate  branches  or  di¬ 
visions,  or  corresponding  with  any  other 
society,  or  excluding  persons  of  any  re¬ 
ligion  allowed  by  law,  or  taking  any 
lawful  oath,  at  any  time  or  place  not  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  is  declared  to  be  unlaw¬ 
ful.  This  section  was  more  immedi¬ 
ately  directed  against  Orange  societies,  < 
whidi  had  continued  to  evade  the  sta¬ 
tute,  by  taking  the  oaths  of  alle^ance, 
file.,  before  magistrates. 

4.  By  the  fourth  section,  two  justices 
of  the  peace  may,  and  are  enjoined  to 
command  unlawful  meetings  to  disperse. 
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5.  By  the  fifth  section,  persons  being 
or  becoming  members  of  unlawful  so¬ 
cieties,  are  declared  guilty  of  misdemea¬ 
nour,  and  punishable  by  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

6.  By  the  sixth  section,  persons  who 
cease  to  -be  members  of  unlawful  socie¬ 
ties  upon  knowing  that  they  are  unlaw¬ 
ful,  are  exempted  from  punishment. 

7.  By  the  seventh  section,  persons  in 
whose  houses  unlawful  societies  meet, 
to  pay  five  pounds  for  the,  first  offence, 
and  Im  deemed  guilty  of  unlawful  con¬ 
federacy  and  conspiracy. 

8.  The  act  not  to  affect  societies  for  re¬ 
ligions  or  charitable  purposes,  or  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  purposes  of  science,  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufactures,  or  commerce. 

9.  The  ninth  section  provides  that 
“  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
deemed  or'construe<l  in  any  manner  to 
prevent  or  impede  the  undoubted  right 
of  his  Majesty^ s  subjects  to  petition  his 
Majesty,  or  both  Houses,  or  either 
House  of  Parliament,  for  the  redress  of 
any  public  or  private  grievance,  or  to 
assemble  for  that  purpose;  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  appointment  of  any  committee 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  or  for¬ 
warding  any  such  petition ;  provided 
that  such  committee  shall  not  exceed 
the  number  of  twenty  persons,  and  shall 
not  have  power  to  appoint  any  other 
committee ;  and  that  such  assembly  or 
committee  shall  not  have  continuance 
by  adjournment  or  otherwise  for  any 
period  exceeding  fourteen  days  from  the 
time  of  such  first  assembling  or  appoint¬ 
ment  respectively;  and  shall  not  collect 
nr  receive  any  money  or  contribution 
from  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  other 
than  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
specific  purposes  of  preparing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  to  the  King,  or  either  House  of 
Parliament,  such  petition  as  aforesaid. 

10.  The  tenth  section  enacts  that  all 
actions  brought  in  consequence  of  any 
thing  done  under  this  act  shall  be 
brought  within  three  months,  and  in 
the  county  where  the  fact  was  commit¬ 


ted  ;  that  the  general  issue  and  the  pe¬ 
nalties  of  the  act  may  be  pleaded,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  judgment  for  the 
defendant,  he  shall  have  double  costs. 

11  and  12.  Section  11  provides  for 
the  operation  of  the  act  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  ;  and  Section  12  provides  that  it 
shall  commence  within  ten  days  after 
the  passing (19th  March^  and  continue 
for  two  years,  and  to  tne  end  of  the 
then  next  session  of  Parliament. 

While  the  Catholic  Association  bill 
was  pending  in  Parliament,  the  lay  and 
plebeian  members  of  the  deputation  were 
not  inactive  out  of  doors.  Messrs  O’Con- 
nel  and  Sheil,  on  finding  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  play  the  lofty  part  of 
supplicants  for  an  injured  and  snifering 
people  before  the  Imperial  Senate,  took 
every  opportunity  at  Catholic  meetings 
in  the  metropolis,  of  declaiming  upon 
the  subject  of  Irish  grievances,  with  a 
view  to  protiucing  an  effect  upon  the 
public  mind,  if  not  upon  that  of  the 
Legislature.  O’Connel  and  Lawless,  in 
a  fit  of  infatuation  which  only  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  their  tem])eraments  can  excuse, 
and  which  the  former  has  already  had 
reason  to  <ieplore,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Cobbet-^  person  who  has  never 
yet  served  a  cause  without  degrading 
it,  and  which  he  did  not  afterwards  be¬ 
tray  ;  by  which  treaty  Cobbet  under¬ 
took  to  wield  his  pen  in  defence  of  the 
Catholics.  He,  for  once,  was  as  goo<l  as 
his  word  ;  for  immediately  he  commen¬ 
ced  railing  with  his  usual  scurrility  and 
coarseness  against  the  Reformation,  as 
the  greatest  Curse  which  had  ever  afflict¬ 
ed  England — a  strange  method,  it  will  be 
thought  by  some,  of  propitiating  for  the 
Catholics  the  good  will  of  the  English 
people.  Dissensions  soon  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  Mr  O’Connel  and  his  colleague, 
the  uncompromising  Mr  Lawless.  The 
former,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Association,  dated  7th  March,  had 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  candid 
and  liberal  spirit  of  the  English ;  and, 
speaking  of  tne  future  conduct  of  the 
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ABSociation,  he  thus  expressed  himself: 
— “  Obedience  to  the  law  is  our  first 
duty — our  next  is  the  peaceable  and 
loyal  pursuit,  by  all  the  constitutional 
channels  left  open  for  us,  of  that  eman> 
cipation,  which  would  not  be  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  party,  but  would  be  the  means 
of  consolidating  the  empire,  by  making 
the  people  of  Ireland  part  and  parcel  of 
the  common  strength  of  the  great  Bri¬ 
tish  nation.”  Against  this  conciliatory 
recommendation  of  Mr  O’Connel,  Mr 
Lawless  entered  his  protest,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  London 
newspapers.  The  dissensions  between 
those  co-champions  speedily  waxed  to 
the  height  of  a  seemingly  irreconcilable 
quarrel,  owing  to  the  support  given  by 
Mr  O’Connel  to  the  celebrated  wingSy 
which  Was  the  name  given  to  two  bills, 
supplementary  or  rather  auxiliary  to  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  bill,  of  which 
we  have  yet  to  give  an  account;  and  a 
war  of  words  commenced  between  them, 
into  the  details  of  which  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enter. 

The  Association  dissolved  itself  in 
obedience  to  the  act;  but  upon  the  13th 
July,  a  special  committee  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  gave  in  a  report  to  an  aggregate 
meeting  held  in  Dublin ;  in  which  they 
recommended  a  plan  of  a  new  Associ¬ 
ation,  such  as  the  law  could  not  touch. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  new  Asso¬ 
ciation  w'as  to  include  persons  without 
regard  to  their  religious  tenets;  and  it 
was  not  to  assume  or  exercise  in  any 
manner  the  power  of  acting  for,  or  under 
the  pretence  of  procuring  the  redress  of 
grievances  in  church  and  state,  or  for 
the  purpose  or  under  the  pretence  of 
carrying  on  or  assisting  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  or  defence  of  causes  civil  or  crimi¬ 
nal.  The  following,  it  was  proposed, 
should  be  its  only  objects ;  to  promote 
public  peace  and  private  harmony  among 
all  the  people  of  Ireland ;  to  promote 


education,  upon  the  basis  of  Christian 
charity  and  fair  dealing ;  to  procure  Ca¬ 
tholic  chapels  and  burying  grounds  ;  to 
encourage  in  Ireland,  science,  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufactures  and  commerce;  to 
encourage  a  liberal  press,  circulate  works 
calculated  to  promote  just  principles, 
and  vindicate  the  CathoUcs  ;  and  to  re¬ 
fute  the  charges  brought  against  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  The  committee  farther  recom¬ 
mended  the  collection  of  a  new  Cathor 
lie  rent,  of  which  Mr  O’Connel  under¬ 
took  the  care  and  responsibility,  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  the  machinery  of 
the  Association,  and  of  promoting  its 
objects  ;  and  also  aggregate  and  parish 
meetings  throughout  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament  for 
Emancipation.  Though  it  was  held  out 
by  the  committee,  that  tboaa  meetings 
should  be  unconnected  with  the  Catholic 
Association,  that,  it  waw  obvious,  was 
a  mere  colourable  pretence;  the  real  de¬ 
sign  being  that  they  should  be  as  the 
lesser  lights  and  satellites  to  that  great 
luminary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  new 
Association  as  proposed,  was,  by  the 
terms  of  its  constitution,  secured  by  a 
double  fence  against  the  operation  of  the 
law ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  its 
objects  were  really,  though  not  avowed¬ 
ly  the  same  as  those  of  the  old  one,  it 
in  effect  defeated  the  law.  It  served 
as  a  rallying  point  to  the  Catholics,  and 
an  image  of  their  unanimityand  strength, 
which,  to  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic 
clmms,  were  the  most  dreaded  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  old  Association ;  and  the 
limitation  of  its  views  to  a  few  speci¬ 
fied  objects,  only  gave  a  concentrated 
strength  to  its  exertions. . 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause  by  the  aggre¬ 
gate  meeting,  and  received  its  formal 
sanction. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 


The  extremely  slow  progress  which 
this  cause,  bacKed  as  it  has  been,  by 
the  authority  of  all  whose  names  are 
illustrious  in  the  philosophy  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  politics,  and  its  occasional 
retrogressions,  present  one  of  the  most 
singiuar  anomalies  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind ;  an  anomaly  which  makes 
it  doubtful  whether  man,  as  he  ad¬ 
vances  in  knowledge  and  civilization, 
does  not  impair  the  stamina  of  his 
common  sense ;  and  whether  the  ge¬ 
neral  spread  of  education  (imperfect¬ 
ly  as  it  ever  must  be  conducted  among 
*  the  lower  orders,)  has  not  the  effect, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  of  propa¬ 
gating  and  confirming  delusion  and 
prejudice.  The  stubbornness  with 
which  this  causehas  been  resisted,  may 
be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  danger  which 
characterizes  the  English  people,  when 
any  diange  is  meditated,  in  what  they 
have  been  taught  to  consider  are  the 
vital  and  distinguishing  principles  of 
the  constitution.  Many  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  most  supposititious— direct¬ 
ly  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  may  be  resolved  into 
merttetUitnenU,  which  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  from  generation  to  generation ; 
and,  acquiring,  in  the  course  of  the 
transmission,  additional  strength,  like 
the  avalanche,  in  its  descent,  they  not 
unfixquently  warp,  perplex,  and  stul¬ 
tify  the  most  vigorous  understandings. 


Among  those  sentiments,  or  supposed 
constitutional  principles,  may  be  rank¬ 
ed  that  of  regarding  Catholics  with 
such  abhorrence  as  to  determine  to 
exclude  them  for  ever  from  any  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  management  of  state  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  to  treat  them,  however 
strongly  they  may  be  knitted  by  af¬ 
fection  and  interest  to  the  land  of  their 
birth,  as  [mere  aliens  to  it,  who  may 
be  tolerated,  but  cannot  be  trusted. 
Those  who  entertain  the  sentiment, 
and  advocate  it  as  a  principle,  entirely 
overlook  the  history  of  the  penal  and 
disqualifying  laws  against  Catholics, 
which  were  enacted  to  suit  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  crisis ;  and  declared  by  those 
who  proposed  them,  to  be  laws  of  ex¬ 
ception,  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  dictated  by  neces¬ 
sity,  and  meant  to  serve  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  purpose.  If  such  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  authors  of  those  laws — 
men  who  did  not  remotely  apprehend, 
but  were  actually  beset  with  dangers 
arising  from  Catholic  influence  ana  in¬ 
trigue— when  the  cicatrices  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  constitution  by 
the  machiavelism  of  a  Sovereign  who 
was  a  Catholic  at  heart,  were  "  raw 
and  red,"  with  what  regard  to  truth 
can  it  be  alleged,  that  those  laws  were 
designed  to  be  an  integral  and  un¬ 
changeable  part  and  parcel  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  ? 

There  is  a  certain  line  of  argument 
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pursued  by  the  opponeuts  of  the  Ca> 
tholic  claims,  which  terminates,  in  our 
judgment,  in  a  logical  nonentity ;  but 
which  nonentity  is  as  a  barbed  shaft 
in  the  breasts  of  the  multitude,  which 
there  is  no  possibility  of  extricating. 
It  is  contended  that  many  of  the  te¬ 
nets  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  anti- 
scriptural  and  superstitious ;  and  great 
stress,  in  particular,  is  laid  upon  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  the  sacrament  of  confession.  That 
matters  of  religious  faith  should  ever 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  a  po¬ 
litical  question,  will  astonish  posterity. 
Men,  in  their  })oliticaI  relations,  are 
little,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  their  re¬ 
ligious  opinions.  Among  the  ancient 
nations,  with  whom  the  grossest  Pa¬ 
ganism  prevailed,  there  was  no  want 
of  patriotism  or  of  public  virtue;  And, 
prtma  Jacie,  it  appears  hazardous  to 
allege,  that  Catholics,  who,  judipiig 
by  the  Church  of  England’s  standard, 
are  more  essentially  Christian  than 
many  other  sects,  against  whom  the 
doors  of  the  constitution  are  not  shut, 
cannot  safely  be  entrusted,  by  reason 
of  their  faith,  with  the  politick  privi¬ 
leges  which  are  enjoyed  by  their  fel¬ 
low  subjects.  Many  of  their  tenets, 
we  grant,  are  most  superstitious ; 
but  it  is  a  perfect  non-sequitur  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  on  that  account  alone  they 
must  be  destitute  of  every  one  quali¬ 
ty  which  goes  to  constitute  a  loyal 
citizen. 

But  there  are  reasoners  who,  not 
content  with  proving  what  the  friends 
of  emancipation  are  at  no  pains  to  de¬ 
ny,  that  the  Catholic  church  is  super¬ 
stitious,  would  deduce  from  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  its  regime,  and  its  practice 
in  past  times,  that  it  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  persecuting,  and  hostile  to 
political  fre^om.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  modern  times.  Popery  has 
been  the  great  stay  and  support  of 


most  despotisms ;  but  no  less  true  is 
it,  that  it  has  existed  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  as  the  established  religion, 
along  with  institutions  which  were 
substantially  free,  and  even  democrati- 
cal,  without  at  all  endangering  them. 
If  historians  do  not  deceive  us,  the 
people  vl  England  are  indebted  fw 
their  constitutional  freedom,  not  to 
Catholic  barons  only,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
who,  having  sprung  from  the  lower 
orders,  were  their  natural  protectors 
against  tyranny,  whether  baronial  or 
regal.  So  long  as  Popery  felt  itself 
secure  in  the  universal  relimous  bi¬ 
gotry  of  the  people,  it  could  have  no 
inimical  feeling  towards  the  extension 
of  their  politick  privileges.  On  the 
contrary,  it  must  have  been  secretly 
pleased  with  every  addition  made  to 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  demo¬ 
cracy,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  monarch,  whose 
resentments  it  was  incessantly  provo¬ 
king,  by  its  incessant  encroachments 
upon  his  rights  and  prerogatives.  In 
those  days,  high-spirited  kings  were 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  clergy,  as 
the  bigotted  multitude,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  their  natural  allies. 

But  theReformation  speedily  brought 
about  a  most  important  change  in  the 
policy  both  of  sovereigns  and  of  the 
Catholic  church,  as  regf^ed  each  other. 
That  memorable  event  not  only  shook 
the  pillars  of  Popery,  but  “  portended 
fearnil  change  to  monarchs;"  and, 
therefore,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  between  them  a  closer  and  more 
amicable  connexion.  In  most  coun¬ 
tries,  the  monarch  undertook  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  sword  in  the  extirpation  of 
lieretics,  and  to  exclude  knowledge 
from  the  minds  of  his  subjects ;  and 
the  church,  sensible  that  a  free  go¬ 
vernment  necessarily  implied  freedom 
of  discussion,  became  tne  active  as- 
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sertors  of  arbitrary  doctrines  of  go¬ 
vernment.*  In  adopting  this  policy, 
the  Catholic  church  only  acted  on  the 
law  of  self-preservation ;  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether,  n/  /Aa/  period,  any 
other  incorporated  priesthcmd,  similar¬ 
ly  situated,  especially  if  possessed  of 
the  splendid  temporalities  which  were 
involved  in  the  fate  of  Popery,  would 
have  pursued  a  mudi  different  course. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  reformed  religion  be¬ 
came  that  of  the  state,  the  Protestant 
clergy  did  not  scruple  to  employ,  now 
and  then,  both  the  sword  ana  the  fag¬ 
got  against  those  who  dissented  in  the 
least  from  their  doctrinal  code  ;  and, 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  one  re¬ 
formed  church  at  least,  it  is  laid  down 
that  the  extirpation  of  heretics  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  No  one,  in  those  days. 
Imagined  the  possibility  of  different 
religious  sects,  in  the  same  political  so¬ 
ciety,  existing  peaceably  together,  or 
perceived  the  iniquity  of  punishing 
opinions  as  crimes.  Power  is  always 
dogmatic,  and  disposed  to  impute  a 
dissent  from  its  opinions  to  wilful 
blindness  and  obstinacy,  (which  being 
an  error  of  the  heart,  is  supposed  to 
require  the  most  severe  secular  correc¬ 
tion  ;)  and  when  united  to  ignorance, 
is  too  prone  to  act  upon  the  monstrous 
fallacy.  All  dominant  sects,  there¬ 
fore,  were  equally  intolerant  and  per¬ 
secuting  ;  and  though  more  hecatombs 
of  human  bewgs  were  offered  up  on  the 
altar  of  bigotry  by  the  Popish  church 
than  by  Protestant  ones,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  the  authority  of  the 
former  was  more  widely  extended;  and 
that  innovations,  in  religion  especially. 


naturally  excite  a  greater  abhorrence 
than  sanctified  abuses  and  errors.  In 
progress  of  time,  however,  reason  and 
philosophy  asserted  their  empire  over 
the  human  heart,  which  became  sick 
of  the  shedding  of  human  blood  and  the 
cremation  of  human  bodies,  on  account 
of  opinions ;  religious  persecution  was 
abandoned  by  all  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  if  by  common  consent ;  and 
itis  not alittle remarkable,  thatthough 
the  last  persecution  of  the  kind,  if  we 
may  apply  that  term  to  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  undoubt- 
e<11y  Popish,  the  penult  one,  which 
preceded  the  other  by  but  a  few  years, 
and  was  the  most  bloody  and  remorse¬ 
less  of  the  two,  was  instigated  and 
directed  by  a  Protestant  priesthood 
against  a  Protestant  sect,  which  com¬ 
prised  nearly  the  whole  of  a  nation. 
We  allude  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyteriansduring  the  reigns 
of  the  two  last  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  corollary  we  would  draw  from 
the  above  observations  is,  that  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  church  is  not  necessarily  nor  pe¬ 
culiarly  persecuting  or  hostile  to  li¬ 
berty;  and  that  in  the  instances  where 
such  has  been  its  character,  we  may 
refer  it  to  the  dark  spirit  of  an  age 
which  has  fled,  and  to  that  church  ha¬ 
ving  been  converted  into  an  engine  of 
state  by  despotic  governments.  It  is 
the  temporal  condition  of  that  church 
— its  relation  towards  the  state  in 
some  kingdoms,  rather  than  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  faith,  (erroneous  as  that  is,) 
which  has  corrupted  her  clergy.  Let 
the  clergy  of  any  other  denomination 
of  Christians  whatever  be  similarly 
circumstanced — render  them  irrespon¬ 
sible  to  public  opinion,  or  rather,  for 


*  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  there  were  no  Popish  persecutions  previously  to 
the  Reformation.  The  priesthood  never  hiiled  to  persecute  heresy  when  they  could  get  a 
weali-minded  prince  to  second  their  views.  We  are  just  now  merely  considering  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Popery  upon  civil  government— its  supposed  inhercHt  hostility  to  political  free¬ 
dom. 
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their,  sakcs,  annihilate  the  thinking 
principle  in  a  nation,  so  &r  as  religion 
18  concerned,  and  we  doubt  much  whe¬ 
ther  they  also  would  not  degenerate 
into  state  tools,  bigots,  and  tyrants. 
However  holy  and  sublime  are  the 
truths  which  it  is  tlieir  duty  to  in¬ 
culcate,  there  is  no  order  of  clergymen 
who  do  not  partake  of  the  leaven  of 
human  infirmity;  and  to  preserve 
them  pure  both  in  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  not 
-led  into  temptation. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  immutable  in  its  doctrines ; 
and  therefore,  that  if  those  doctrines 
sanctioned  persecution  at  one  period, 
they  will  sanction  it  for  ever.  It  is 
forgotten  that  inmnutability  is  of  the 
very  essence  of every  Church  whatever: 
if  it  make  a  change  in  any  one  of  its 
tenets,  it  ceases  to  be  what  k  is.  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Church  of  England  innovating  upon 
its  Thirty-nine  Articles, — or  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  tampering  with  its  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  ?  The  thing  is  most 
absurd  in  supposition.  But  who  will 
say  that  the  exclusive  spirit  and  dery 
zeal  which  distinguish  the  creed  of 
either  of  those  churches,  have  not  been 
ia  practice  greatly  mitigated,  and  ren- 
dei^  more  conformable  to  the  mild 
spirit  of  Christianity,  by  the  influence 
partly  of  time,  and  partly  of  reason  ? 
And  is  it  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
the  Catholic  faith  alone  has  resisted 
such  influence  ?  They  who  affirm  so, 
must  be  prepared  to  assert,  that  the 
Reformation  has  not,  in  some  measure, 
reformed  Popery  itself,— thatthefiresof 
the  Inquisition  still  burn  as  fiercely 
as  ever,— that  Catholicism  everywhere 
presents  the  same  revolting  aspect,  and 
18  equally  uncontrolled  by  public  opi¬ 
nion, — that  the  clergy  of  France  are 
as  besotted,  lazy,  and  licentious,  as 
those  of  Spain ;  and  that  the  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  whose  exem¬ 
plary  conduct  we  have  been  in  the 


habit  of  bearing  officially  commended, 
are  fully  as  bad  as  either. 

It  really  seems  to  us,  however,  that 
the  whole  argument  regarding  Catho¬ 
lic  emancipation,  may  be  compressed 
within  a  nut-shell.  No  one  alleges, 
that  the  Catholics,  were  they  admit¬ 
ted  to  political  power,  could,  by  their 
mere  votes  in  Parliament,  accomplish 
any  measure  which  would  be  injurious 
to  either  Church  or  State.  The  only  * 
dangers  which  the  most  timid  can  ap¬ 
prehend  from  .that  formidable  sect  is, 
that  it  may,  by  making  proselytes,  in¬ 
crease  and  multiply  to  a  degree  which, 
in  respect  Iwth  of  numbers  and  wealth, 
would  give  to  it  a  decided  ascendency ; 
and  that  it  may  eventually  employ 
physical  force  to  establish  its  preten¬ 
sions.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
those  dangers,  to  maintain  ksTeality 
is  to  libel  Protestantism,  and  to  de¬ 
ny  the  moral  impregnability  of  its 
cliaracter.  But,  we  would  ask,  is  this 
danger,  supposing  it  to  be  real,  likelj 
to  be  increased  by  wanting  emanci¬ 
pation  to  the  Catholics?  Is  that  mea¬ 
sure  to  have  the  effect  of  whetting 
the  controversial  faculties  of  Popish 
doctors,  and  stimulating  them  to  the 
work  of  conversion  ?  The  probability, 
we  think,  is,  that  its  effect  would  m 
the  very  reverse :  that  by  dislod^ng 
Po))ery  from  the  vantage  ground  whicli 
is  occupied  by  every  oppressed  or  de¬ 
graded  sect,  it  would  prepare  for  Pro¬ 
testantism  a  speedy  and  -illustrious  tri¬ 
umph.  How  are  w«  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  solecism  of  Ireland, 
which  has  basked  for  ages  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  Reformation,  having  hi- 
thwto  resisted  its  quickening  influ¬ 
ence  ?  The  penal  laws  alone  afford  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  (question. 
Persecution  or  oppression  gives  the 
odour  of  sanctity  to  every  religious 
sect  whichis  exposed  to  it ;  it  gives  to 
its  clergy  an  intrepidity  and  devoted¬ 
ness  which  in  prosperity  they  would 
not  possess ;  and  to  its  laity  a  fimati- 
cism  which  disdains  to  be  reasoned 
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with.  Their  pride,  thdr  resentment, 
their  generosity,  are  all  enlisted  in 
support  of  the  hiith  for  which  they 
and  their  ancestors  have  suffered,  and 
in  hostility  to  that  other  feith,  for  re- 
jectingwhich  theirsufferings  havebeen 
unmeritedly  inflicted.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  very  trite  remark ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  there  is  no  truth  which  has 
been  more  practically  neglected. 

The  other  danger  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  from  the  Catholics,  is,  that  they 
may  wield  against  the  State,  the  im¬ 
mense  physical  force  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  belongs  to  them.  We  ask,  is  this 
danger  in  the  least  diminished,  by 
keeping  the  Catholics  in  perpetual  ir¬ 
ritation,  and  ministering  matter  of  de¬ 
clamation  to  their  demagogues,  by 
the  exclusive  system  which  obtains? 
Would  not  rather  that  danger  be 
greatly  diminished,  were  we  to  recon¬ 
cile  them  to  rhe  State,  by  making  to 
them  those  concessions  which  abstract 
justice  so  obviously  demands  ? 

We  have  confined  our  attention  to 
the  more  popular  objections  which  are 
usually  offeiW  to  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  which  do  not  rest  upon  rea¬ 
son,  but  •pring  out  of  mere  hatred  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  undefined  dread 
of  its  priesthood.  We  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  notice  the  very  ample  and  pro¬ 
found  discussion  which,  this  year,  the 
question  underwent,  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

The  question  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  1st  March,  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  upon  his  pre¬ 
senting  the  general  petition  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  Sir  Francis  describetl  the  pe¬ 
tition  as  containing  a  greater  number 
of  the  signatures  of  His  Majesty's  Ca- 
tlndicsubjects  than  anypetition  that  had 
previously  been  presented  to  the  House. 
Sir  Francis  said,— It  would  be  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  greatness  of  that  petition, 
to  view  it  as  involving  the  cause  of  the 
Catholics — unjust  and  weak  to  treat 
it  as  involving  the  cause  of  the  whole 
people  of  Irdand.  The  question  to 


which  It  applied,  was  one  which  affec¬ 
ted  no  partial  interests,  but  involved 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  community  at  large.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  something  like  a  liberal 
system  of  administration,  that  in  lat¬ 
ter  times  had  begun  to  prevail  in  Ire¬ 
land,  had  produced  the  beginning  (ff 
prosperity  in  that  country,  until  the 
claims  sought  for  in  that  petition  were 
once  concwed,  the  prosperity  of  Ire¬ 
land  could  not  be  permanent,  and  her 
union  .vith  England  could  not  be  safe 
and  afivantageous  for  either  country. 
Even  at  the  time  when  England  was 
in  her  greatest  danmr — at  the  period 
immediately  after  the  Revolution,  she 
would  have  insisted  upon  no  such  dis¬ 
qualification  as  that  to  which  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  exposed,  at  the  present 
time  of  her  strength  and  tranquillity. 
Yes,  with  a  new  government  ill-or-  * 
ganized  and  unsettled — a  king  just 
driven  from  the  throne  for  principles 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  governed,  too, 
as  it  happened,  by  the  principles  of 
that  religion  which  first  incuri^  the 
antipathy  of  the  English,  from  their 
viewing  it  as  a  means  by  which  arbi¬ 
trary  power  was  to  be  supported 
.yet,  under  those  circumstances,  a  more 
free  and  liberal  policy  had  been  hazard¬ 
ed  than  that  we  now  proceeded  on. 
With  respect  to  the  connexion  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism  with  arbitrary  rule,  in  all 
times  there  had  been  a  uistinction  be¬ 
tween  the  Catholic  of  religion  and  the 
Catholic  of  the  state.  The  former  had 
always  been  safe ;  it  was  the  last  who 
had  been  crushed  aud  persecuted— 
suspected  of  correspondence  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  the  exiled  family,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  new  government. 
With  a  new  ^vernment,  therefore,  at 
home,  a  Popish  pretender  supported 
by  foreign  powers  abroad,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  people  of  England 
had  looked  with  jealousy  on  a  faith 
which  they  thought  naturally  connec¬ 
ted  with  principles  of  tyranny  and 
slavery.  But  after  William  111.  had 
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made  good  hia  footing  in  thia  country, 
and  after  James  had  l^n  expelled  fnm 
it,  and  sought  protection  from  his  sub¬ 
jects  in  Ireland — after, by  his  weakness 
and  pusillanimity,  he  had  disgusted 
eren  these  last  who  adhered  to  him; 
and  William  had,  in  the  meantime, 
won  8(Hne  admiration  among  them  by 
displaying  qualities  of  a  contrary  cha¬ 
racter,  the  King  of  England,  to  win 
and  pacify  Irelwd,  sent  over  an  offer 
of  any  terms.  They  entered  into  a 
treaty,  which  provided  only  for  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  with 
all  those  advantages  to  be  possessed  by 
them  which  were  enjoyea  by  others, 
the  King  of  England's  subjects  in  ge¬ 
neral.  Previous  to  this  arrangement, 
the  Irish  had  not  stood  in.  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  insurgents.  At  that  time  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  were  not  united. 
James  was  King  of  Ireland  when  he 
went  over  to  that  country ;  and  Ire¬ 
land,  in  defending  him,  only  fought 
the  battle  of  her  lawful  sovereign.  In 
fiu^  the  English  were  rather  the  re¬ 
bels  ;  they  were  justified  in  what  they 
did,  because  the  interest  of  their  coun¬ 
try  was  at  stake ;  but  still,  in  fighting 
several  battles  for  James,  which  they 
did  with  great  devotion  and  courage, 
the  Irish  had  only  taken  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  constituted  King.  Then, 
afterwards,  when  King  William  was 
desirous,  by  almost  any  treaty,  to  put 
an  end  to  that  dangerous  war,  they 
had  submitted,  on  their  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  and  participation  in  civil  rights 
being  gran^  to  them.  It  was  a  cu¬ 
rious  ract  that,  -at  that  time,  the  Irish 
Catholics  had  not  been  compelled  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  that  there  were  persons 
who  thought  the  terms  granted  to 
them  too  good.  Parliament  had  never 
been  prevailed  upon  to  reconsider  the 
subject ;  the  treaty  of  Limerick  had 
been  fully  completed ;  Ireland  had  been 
restored  to  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and 
William,  relieved  from  apprehensions 
at  home,  had  been  enabled  to  bend  all 


his  force  against  his  opponent,  Louis 
XIV.  Now,  of  all  the  infringements 
which  had  since  been  made  upon  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  no  one  could  be 
held  to  have  been  taken  as  a  security. 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  these  new  gu». 
rantees  had  never  bmn  found  wanting ; 
it  was  in  the  hour  of  triumph  and  se¬ 
curity  that  an  angry  fiiction  had  lost 
sight  of  justice  and  sound  policy.  In¬ 
fractions  of  the  covenant  had  then  fol¬ 
lowed,  by  degrees,  one  after  another  ; 
each  constituting  some  infraction  of  the 
most  atrocious  character  upon  all  ho¬ 
nour  and  good  faith ;  and  the  whole 
ending  by.  imposing  upon  Ireland  a 
tyranny  the  most  sanguinary,  and  a 
yoke  the  most  oppressive,  to  .which 
any  nation  had  ever  been  subjected. 
The  effect  had  been  immediately  to 
bend  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  earth. 
If  followed  up,  it  would,  probaUy,  in 
the  end,  have  rooted  out  the  Irish  as 
a  people ;  and  though  wicked — tyran¬ 
nous-murderous — there  would  have 
been  something,  perhaps,  like  common 
sense  and  meaning  in  it.  But  in  bet¬ 
ter  times,  the  establishments  of  latter 
days  had  deemed  such  a  course  too  in¬ 
human  to  be  persevered  in.  By  de¬ 
grees,  those  severities  had  been  relax¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ought 
never  to  forget  that,  year  after  year, 
they  had  been  receiving  benefits  from 
thiscountry,  benefits  towhich,  nodoubt, 
they  were  entitled ;  but  which  they, 
nevertheless,  would  do  better  to  keep 
in  mind  than  the  injuries  they  had 
suffered.  -They  advocated  claims  which 
were  borne  out  by  reason,  by  huma¬ 
nity,  and  by  the  soundest  principles  of 
rational  policy.  If  they  would  but  ex¬ 
ert  themselves  to  forget  old  injuries— 
injuries  which  bade  fair  to  cease  for 
ever — if  they  would  only  use  common 
forbearance,  and  prudence,  and  discre¬ 
tion,  it  was  impossible  but  that  those 
claims  must  be  successful.  With  only 
reasonable  care,  their  cause,  both  out 
of  doors  and  in  Parliament,  must  tri¬ 
umph  ;  because,  they  might  rely  on  it, 
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unless  the  peace  of  this  country  was 
disturbed,  the  feelings  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  part  of  it  were  making  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  their  favour.  Br^  up  in  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
alone,  in  his  mind,  would  be  a  good  rea¬ 
son  to  give  for  his  preferring  it  If, 
however,  he  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Church  of  England,  his  first  care 
should  be,  not  to  forget  one  of  her 
purest  precepts — to  do  unto  others 
as  he  wished  others  to  do  unto 
him.  The  constitution  of  England 
held,  that  all  men  capable  of  bearing 
equal  burdens,  were,  in  a  free  state  of 
society,  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
equal  rights.  Upon  those  two  grand 
axioms  he  fortified  himself ;  and  upon 
their  authority,  be  declared  the  pre¬ 
sent  to  be  so  little  a  Catholic  question, 
that,  in  fact,  the  Catholics  now  stood 
upon  Protestant  arguments,  and  main¬ 
tained  their  claims  upon  the  principles 
which  assured  the  security  of  England. 
It  was  a  little  extraordinary  that  the 
ministers  of  government,  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  them  who  were  most 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  claims  on  the 
CTound  of  their  apprehension  of  the 
rope — it  was  rather  singular  that  they 
should  be  the  very  persons  who  had 
expended  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
this  country  to  replace  the  Pope,  with 
great  difficulty,  in  that  very  place  in 
which  they  now  thought  fit  to  be  afraid 
of  him.  ^rely  it  was  a  little  unrea¬ 
sonable  fur  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  first  to  raise  this  phantom,  and 
then  go  out  of  their  wits  with  terror 
at  it.  If  there  existed  now,  as  had 
been  the  case  on  a  former  day,  a  league 
of  foreign  Roman  Catholic  princes 
abroad,  combining  with  a  Catholic 
King  of  England  at  home,  to  subvert 
the  liberties  through  the  religion  of 
the  country — if  there  existed  any  dan¬ 
ger,  at  the  present  day,  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  then,  perhaps,  there  might  be 
some  ground  for  apprehension  ;  but  if 
any  danger  like  this  did  exist, he  should 
say  that  ministersought  to  be  impeach¬ 


ed  for  having  created  it.  They  them¬ 
selves  were  ^e  authors  of  the  existing 
continental  system.  They  had  caused 
English  soldiers  to  mount  guard  at  the 
Vatican,  to  protect  this  dignitary,  who 
was  now  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  The 
peril  from  the  Pope  was  so  imminent, 
that  it  was  better  to  meet  the  hostility 
of  six  millions  of  people  in  Irelahd  than 
to  face  it!  Why,  this  was  a  pleasant  situ¬ 
ation!  We  had  agreed  to  the  destruction 
of  all  the  secondary  powers  of  Europe ; 
we  had  given  up  all  those  minor  states 
which  England  had  been  accustomed 
wisely  to  support,  and,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  always  to  rely  on  ;  everything 
like  the  balance  of  power  was  gone ; 
we  had  distributed  Europe  out  among 
two  or  three  great  powers,  who  might 
at  any  moment  take  offence  at  our  con¬ 
duct,  and  were  not  unlikely  to  do  so, 
if  we  refused  to  keep  pace  with  the 
measures  of  their  unholy  alliance.  It 
was  avowed,  that  one  of  these  poten¬ 
tates  was  galled  already  at  our  having 
consulted  our  own  interest  by  recog¬ 
nizing  the  independence  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  We  had  obliged  another,  so  far 
as  to  allow  him  to  lay  hands  on  Spain 
— to  continue  military  occupation  of 
that  country,  which  at  no  former  pe¬ 
riod  England  would  have  suffered  for 
a  moment.  We  were  surrounded  by 
these  holy  allies,  whose  strength  we 
had  created  or  upheld  with  the  loss  of 
our  blood  and  of  our  money,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
These  powers  were,  every  one  of  them, 
objects  of  alarm  to  us  rather  than  se¬ 
curity  i  and  yet  we  still  refused  to  se¬ 
cure  that  best  of  all  alliances — ^the 
firm  adherence  of  our  own  subjects— 
by  keeping  six  millions  of  men  close 
to  our  own  shores  in  a  state  of  constant 
hostility  against  our  government.  If 
ever  England  was  destined  to  sink, 
Ireland  was  the  sea  in  which  she  would 
be  swamped.  Our  holy  allies  ?  Ire¬ 
land  was  worthy  of  English  alliance. 
Our  holy  friends  ?  In  the  hour  of  dan¬ 
ger,  we  should  call  upon  them  in  vain ; 
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and  yet  we  obstinately  refused  to  make 
the  best  of  leases  with  six  millions 
of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  Could  any  man  repress  his 
astonishment — couhl  he  account,  on 
any  principle  sliort  of  miracle,  for  the 
facts,  when  he  reflected  on  the  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  which  England  had 
got  out  of  with  respect  to  Ireland  du¬ 
ring  the  late  war  ?  The  fleet  which 
arrived  in  Bantry  Bay— had  it  not  so 
happened  that  the  commander-in-chief 
had  been  separated  from  his  force — 
had  it  happened  that  the  second  in 
command  had  possessed  enterprise 
enough  to  land  let  either  of  these 
have  fallen  out,  and  Ireland  was  gone, 
and  the  sun  of  England  would  have 
set  in  eternal  night.  And  what,  after 
all,  did  the  Catholics  ask  ?  What  was 
the  power  which,  if  everything  was 
granted  them,  they  would  obtain  ?  A 
few  Catholic  gentlemen,  of  great  re¬ 
spectability  would  possibly  get  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  few  Ca¬ 
tholic  noblemen  would  be  entitled  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the 
King  would  have  so  much  increase  of 
his  prerogative,  that  he  would  be  em¬ 
powered,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  place  a 
certain  number  of  Catholic  gentlemen 
in  the  high  ofiices  of  the  state.  And 
M’hat  would  be  the  effect  of  this  power 
or  the  danger  of  it  ?  In  good  faith 
and  justice,  we  were  bound  to  do  all 
the  Catholics  desired.  The  under¬ 
standing  at  the  Union  had  been  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  the  Catholics  might  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  British  Parliament  that 
justice  which  the  mean  and  corporate 
spirit  of  their  own,  they  were  aware, 
rave  them  little  hope  of.  Liberty  of 
^ling  could  alone  produce  a  concilia¬ 
tion  ;  and  nothing  but  conciliation 
could  afford  a  chanoe  of  prosperity. 
The  only  ground  of  objection  to  the 
motion  which  he  could  suppose,  was, 
that  of  some  contingent  danger  to  the 
state.  When  such  an  objection  was 
urged  he  would  grapple  with  it,  and 
endeavour  to  show— that,  in  the  pre¬ 


sent  state  of  society,  the  fear  was  un¬ 
founded.  For  the  present  he  would 
say  nothing  on  that  suMect,  but  would 
conclude  b^'moving,  "That  this  House 
do  resolve  itself  intoa  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting 
his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
in  their  civil  rights,  and  whether  any 
and  what  remedy  ought  to  be  applied.” 

After  this  motion  had  been  second¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Croker,  who  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  he  would  support 
no  arrangement,  unless  the  same  were 
accompanied  by  a  provision  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergy,  Mr  Leslie  Foster  oppo¬ 
sed  the  motion.  No  allusion,  he  said, 
bad  been  made  for  preserving  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  Ireland,  and  as  he  bad 
heard  from  Mr  Hume,  a  declaration 
that  that  Church  ought  nut  to  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  retain  its  present  possessions, 
he  thought  that  danger  to  it  would  re¬ 
sult  from  the  measure.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  King  of  France  cast  an  eye 
upon  Ireland,  but  that  was  an  eye.  of 
religion,  not  of  politics.  In  short,  he 
thought  granting  indemnity  to  the 
emigrants  only  the  third  measure,  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  the  second,  and 
the  complete  re-establisbment  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  every  country 
where  it  had  once  been  professed,  the 
first  object  of  the  French  government. 
The  Jesuits  were  again  established, 
not  merely  in  France  and  Spain,  but 
in  England  and  Ireland ;  the  Catholic 
religion  was  dealing  out  its  miracles 
and  indulgences,  and  displaying  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  persecution  which  it  had  not  dis- 
playea  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  present  was,  therefore,  the  very 
worst  time  for  any  change  of  religious 
opibion ;  and  he  was  peculiarly  hostile 
to  the  chan^,  because  be  saw  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  mixing  up  politics  with  their 
religion,  an  ^liance  which  he  knew 
always  to  be  dangerous.  He  admired 
the  union  of  chiu^  and  state  in  this 
country,  and  he  could  not  but  be  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  proposed  measure. 

Mr  Secretary  Canning  appeared  to 
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support  the  motion,  though  he  was  so 
much  indisposed,  that  he  was  forced  to 
lean  upon  a  staff  during  the  whole  time 
that  he  spoke.  Although,  he  observed, 
there  were  circumstances  which  made 
him  consider  the  present  as  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  time  to  the  discussion  of  these 
claims,  personally,  he  was  not  sorry 
that  they  had  bwn  brought  forward. 
The  principles  upon  which  this  pro¬ 
position  appeared  to  him  to  be  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  House  were 
so  plain  and  simple,  that  he  could  hard¬ 
ly  imagine  on  what  grounds  it  could 
be  opposed.  He  could  easily  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  why  any  person  who 
was  called  upon  to  vote  in  favour  of  it 
might  demand  that  many  modiBcations 
should  be  made  in  it,  many  concessions 
qualified,  many  difliculties  solved,  many 
inconveniences  provided  for,  and  many 
dangers— some  of  them,  in  his  opinion, 
imaginary,  and  others  real — guarded 
against ;  but  he  could  not,  by  any  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning,  understand  why  all 
the  subjects  of  the  same  kingdom,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  soil — those 
who  lived  in  the  same  country,  and 
mingled  in  the  daily  ofilices  of  life,  and 
professed  acommonChristianity,8hould 
TC  excluded  from  the  common  benefits 
of  the  constitution  of  their  country. 
Mr  L.  Foster  set  out  by  saying,  that 
nothing  was  so  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  society  as  the  alliance  between  po¬ 
litics  and  religion ;  and  how  did  he 
conclude  his  speech  ?  By  a  laboured 
eulogium  on  the  alliance  between 
Church  and  State.  There  was  an  in¬ 
consistency  in  this  which  he  could  not 
reconcile.  He  could  not  see  how  the 
mystic  words  "  Church  and  State,” 
which  his  honourable  friend  was  more 
accustomed  to  hear  in  his  convivial 
than  in  his  sober  moments,  could 
be  construed  in  any  sense  which  did 
not  countenance  the  alliance  of  po¬ 
litics  and  religion.  He  would  give  liis 
rote  for  the  honourable  Baronet's  pro¬ 
position,  but  in  so  doing,  he  by  no 


means  considoed  himself  pledged  to 
support  the  details  of  the  measure. 

The  SolidtOT-General  declared  him¬ 
self  hostile  to  any  further  concessions 
to  the  Catholics. 

Mr  Stuart  Wortley  said,  he  thought 
that  this  was  exactly  the  time  when 
they  ought  to  show  the  Catholics,  that 
though  they  would  not  permit  them 
to  overawe  or  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  yet  they 
would  not  deny  them  the  enjoyment 
and  exercise  of  those  privileges  which 
the  constitution  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  a  free  country. 

Mr  Banks  opposed  the  motion. 

Mr  Plunket  said,  that  his  decided 
and  inalienable  conviction  was,  that 
this  measure  could  not  be  too  speedily 
carried — ^that  no  time  was  too  early 
for  its  adoption ;  and  none  could  arrive 
when  it  should  not  have  his  most  zeal¬ 
ous  support.  He  supported  the  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  because  of  its  perfect 
reconcilableness  with  the  stability  of 
the  Protestant  Church  ;  and  he  sup¬ 
ported  it  further,  because  he  thought 
the  passing  of  the  bill  would  be  found 
a  measure  eminently  qualified  to  sup¬ 
port  that  Church.  He  had  heard, 
indeed,  a  good  deal  about  the  Catholic 
Association,  a  good  deal  about  the 
avowed  intentions  of  the  Catholic  cler¬ 
gy,  but  nothing,  or  nearly  as  little  as 
nothing,  of  the  constitutional  grounds 
on  which  it  was  meant  to  oppose  the 
question.  The  claim  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  was  a  claim  to  be  admitted 
members  of  a  free  representative  go¬ 
vernment.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
right  would  admit  of  no  exception  or 
control.  There  was  nothing  in  the  so¬ 
cial  febric  concerning  whiw  he  would 
venture  to  make  that  assertion.  The 
legislature  provided— first,  fer  the  ab¬ 
solute  and  unconditional  integrity  and 
inviolability  of  the  Church  ;  further, 
for  the  spiritual  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  forbidding  at  the  same  time  the 
exercise  of  any  other  than  the  esta- 
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Uished  religion.  What  were  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  dreaded,  or  what  were  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  legislature  P  To  prevent 
the  claims  of  the  Pope,  or  an^  other 
foreign  power  to.  interfere  with  the 
Church.  Did  they  hear  of  any  claim 
to  that  interference,  or  to  the  right  of 
deposing  kings,  or  dissolving  the  alle¬ 
giance  rf  their  subiects?  Was  that 
believed  or  assertea  by  any  man  in 
either  kingdom  ?  Dangers  were  there 
still,  but  of  a  different  kind.  Those 
enactments  were,  therefore,  gradually 
done  away.  The  law  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  any  other  religion  was  done 
away  by  the  repeal  of  the  act  against 
recusancy.  The  only  remaining  one 
which  could  be  at  all  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  that  spirit,  was  the  act  of  uni¬ 
formity,  wnich  could  not  be  at  all  af¬ 
fected  by  the  proposed  measure.  So 
far  did  Parliament  go  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  watched  the  progress  of 
time,  and  took  their  measures  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  the  reign  of  Charles,  they 
obMrved  a  new  danger,  a  monarch  care¬ 
less  about  religion,  or  secretly  affected 
to  an  unconstitutional  one,  who  was  to 
be  followed  by  a  popish  successor.  Here 
their  providence  was  as  remarkable  as 
before.  They  provided  a  remedy,  not 
adapted  entirely  to  meet  the  evil,  but 
the  only  one  they  could  obtain  ;  which 
was,  to  require  certain  oaths  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  by  those  who  were  ready  to  take 
seats  in  Parliament.  That  was  found 
insufficient  on  the  accession  of  James 
II.,  who  openly  maintained  the  Roman 
Cholic  religion,  against  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  rights  of  his  people.  The 
legislature  fin£ng  this  resource  fail, 
then  prudently  shifted  their  ground, 
and  had  recourse  to  a  measure  at  once 
wise,  bold,  and  salutary.  They  drove 
the  monarch  from  the  .throne  for  viola¬ 
ting  the  constitution,  and  they  res6l- 
vea  that  the  sovereign  power  should 
be  held  inevitably  and  unalterably  in 
Protestant  hands.  Did  he  deny  that 


the  throne  must  be  Protestant  ?  Waa 
he  doing  anything  to  weaken  its  Pro¬ 
testant  supremacy  ?  Was  there  any 
mode  or  device  to  make  that  suprema¬ 
cy  surer  which  the  genius  of  any  man  • 
could  suggest  ?  He  was  ready  to  in¬ 
corporate  it  with  the  proposed  bill,  or 
to  have  it  introduced  as  a  separate  yet 
concomitant  measure.  What  were  the 
dangers  which  afterwards  threatened 
the  establishment  ?  The  claims  of  an 
exiled  family  driven  from  the  throne, 
and  the  plots  and  agitations  of  a  di». 
affected  party  retained  in  its  interests. 
He  admitted  freely  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  that  period  were  suspect¬ 
ed  justly.  What  was  the  course  ^en 
by  Parliament  ?  All  the  former  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  papists  were  conti- 
nue<l.  They  were  neld  not  to  be  good 
subjects,  and  were  to  be  trusted  nei¬ 
ther  with  honour  nor  power  in  the 
state.  They  were  coerced  in  their 
persons  and  property — they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  civil  rights— -they  be¬ 
came  sunk  and  degraded  into  that 
wretched  state,  from  which  they  were 
relieved  by  the  benignity  of  tne  last 
reign.  In  1791>  a  new  danger  and 
an  entirely  new  difficulty  presented 
themselves.  The  Roman  Catholics 
had  proved  themselves  truly  submis¬ 
sive  ;  they  had  been  uniform  in  their 
peaceable  conduct.  If  the  annals  of 
that  period  were  to  be  properly  read 
and  considered,  the  late  king  would 
be  for  ever  illustrious  in  history,  as  he 
was  entitled  to  the  especial  gratitude 
of  every  Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland. 
That  system  of  beneficence  which  he 
introduced  had  been  now  in  practice 
forty  years — it  had  raised  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  state  of  af¬ 
fluence,  comfort,  and  respectability— 
it  had  given  them  a  perfect  equality 
of  civil  rights— it  had  caused  them  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
institutions.  What  was  the  danger 
which  they  had  to  dread  ?  Not  the 
Pope— not  the  claims  of  foreign  poten- 
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tates— not  the  assumption  of  a  power 
to  dissolve  the  allegiance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — not  the  interest  of  an  exiled  fa¬ 
mily.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  per¬ 
fected  the  proofe  of  their  obedience; 
and  had  been  admitted  to  their  civil 
rights  as  good  subjects  who  were  en¬ 
titled  to  every  thing  which  they  could 
reasonably  claim.  The  danger  now 
to  be  apprehended  was  perfectly  new, 
though  not  inferior,  he  admitted,  to 
that  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  su¬ 
premacy  or  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
Mtter  measures  had  prevailed — the 
state  had  acquired  sounder  health — 
a  current  of  wholesome  blood  was  felt 
—feelings  of  conciliation  had  been  ma¬ 
nifested — the  Roman  Catholic  sub¬ 
jects,  though  not  directly  raised  to 
power  in  the  state,  had  acquired  pos¬ 
session  of  the  means  of  danger,  and 
were  on  a  par  with  Protestants.  The 
honourable  member  for  Louth  had  spo¬ 
ken  alarmingly  of  six,  or  five,  or  four 
millions  of  persons  in  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  What 
he  feared  was  to  see  four  millions, 
taking  them  at  the  lowest,  of  subjects 
having  wealth,  power,  and  respectabi¬ 
lity  on  their  side,  and  awakened  to  a 
full  sense  of  their  condition,  coming 
up  year  after  year  to  claim  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  retiring  dejected  and 
disappointed  continually.  Did  he  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  danger  here  was  serious  ? 
He  did  not,  therefore,  inculcate  dread. 
If  those  persons  were  to  come  down 
to  the  bar  to  claim  their  rights  with 
clamours  and  shouts,  he  would  laugh 
at  them.  Parliament  could  subdue 
any  force  raised  on  their  side.  But  if 
they  merely  claimed  the  rights  of  a 
free  constitution,  he  had  no  answer  to 
oppose  to  them.  He  had  no  mode  of 
dealing  with  them  but  to  open  the 
arms  of  friendship — to  admit  them  as 
allies,  as  e<^uals,  to  share  the  benefits, 
and  join  with  him  in  aiding  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  constitution,  be  it  against 


foreign  or  domestic  enmity,  be  it  in 
peace  or  be  it  in  war.  It  was  asked, 
what  have  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
complain  of  P  They  are  only  exclu¬ 
ded  from  Parliament,  the  bench,  and 
the  offices  of  state ;  which  meant,  that 
they  were  only  excluded  from  the  ma¬ 
king  and  administering  of  the  laws, 
from  all  posts  of  honour  and  dignity 
in  the  state.  These  were  bagatelles, 
for  which,  according  to  the  argument, 
it  was  not  worth  while  for  the  Catho¬ 
lics  to  contend,  andvtherefore  it  was 
scarcely  worth  the  while  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  to  refuse.  He  begged  to  ask 
if  these  were  not  the  very  nothings 
for  which  Englishmen  would  cheer¬ 
fully  lay  down  their  lives  ?  Did  they 
still  talk  of  the  danger  of  admitting 
the  Catholics?  He  put  it  to  the 
House  to  consider  if  they  would  wil¬ 
lingly  see  such  a  body  represented  any¬ 
where  but  within  the  walls  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ?  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  were,  at  present,  loyal  and  tran¬ 
quil  :  they  were  determined  to  remain 
so.  But  he  wished  for  something  from 
them  far  beyond  loyalty  :  he  wanted 
their  affection  and  cordiality,  and  their 
unrestrained  confidence ;  and  he  would 
obtain  these  b^  giv^ing  them  an  equal 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  the 
constitution. 

Mr  Secretary  Peel  argued,  that 
those  constitutional  rights  of  which 
the  Catholics  are  said  to  have  been 
deprived,  and  to  which  they  claimed 
•  to  be  restored,  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  heard  of,  at  least,  in  that  House, 
before  1790.  Before  the  Reformation 
there  could  be  no  exclusion  on  account 
of  religious  differences,  because  only 
one  religion  was  permitted  by  the 
state.  For  three  hundred  years  since 
that  event  the  oath  of  supremacy  had 
always  been  taken  by  those  who  aspi¬ 
red  to  seats  in  parliament,  or  to  offices 
in  the  state,  or  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  In  the  Union  with  Ireland 
there  was  an  article  which  permanent- 
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ly  excluded  Catholics  from  certain 
offices  in  that  country;  that  article 
had  been  inrariably  acted  upon,  and 
yet  it  had  produced  nope  of  those  con¬ 
sequences  which  were  Sieged  to  result 
from  a  similar  disqualification  in  Ire¬ 
land.  If  gentlemen  would  look  back 
at  the  debates  in  1771  and  1774,  they 
would  find  that  Earl  Camden  and 
Lord  Chatham  both  contended  “  that 
the  oath  of  supremacy  was  the  great 
charter  of  the  established  religion  of 
the  kingdom,  that  it  was  as  obligatory 
to  be  in  force  as  Magna  Charta  itself, 
or  any  of  our  greatest  and  most  valu¬ 
able  acts.”  It  was  the  theory  of  the 
constitution,  that  no  man  could  be 
bound  by  laws  in  the  passing  of  which 
he  had  not  a  vote ;  but  every  man 
knew  that  this  general  theory  was  mo¬ 
dified  in  the  practice — a  man  who  had 
only  two  hundred  pounds  a-yeai'  was 
not  for  centuries  allowed  to  sit  in  that 
House,  and  a  man  who  lived  in  a  town 
which  was  not  corporate,  had  no  pow¬ 
er  of  voting  at  all.  The  real  question 
for  the  House  to  determine  was,  whe¬ 
ther  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for 
retaining,  in  their  present  form,  the 
laws  against  Catholics.  If  he  could 
persuade  himself  to  believe  that  the 
mere  passing  of  this  measure  would 
heal  all  those  unhappy  animosities, 
which  all  must  unite  in  lamenting,  he 
would  not  oppose  the  mere  theory  of 
the  constitution  to  a  practical  advan¬ 
tage  so  immense.  But  the  removal 
of  disabilities  to  the  extent  that  they 
had  hitherto  been  removed,  had  never 
had  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the 
people.  In  179^  the  Catholics  asked 
admission  to  the  magistracy  and  votes 
upon  twelve-pound  freeholds.  More 
than  they  asked  was  granted  them— 
they  were  admitted  to  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  very  same  extent  as 
Protestants,  and  they  were  also  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  upon  grand  juries.  But  did 
that  tranquillize  them  f  Even  if  the 


civil  offices  now  sought  were  opened 
to  them,  the  exclusion  of  a  Catholic 
applicant,  however  casual  or  however 
necessary,  would  always  be  set  down 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Catholic. 
Besides  this,  it  would  be  mockery  to 
suppose  that  mere  civil  offices  would 
satisfy  them.  The  temporal  property 
of  the  Church  had  belonged  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  at  the  same-  time  and 
to  the  same  extent  that  civil  offices 
were  open  to  the  Catholic  laity ;  and 
if  the  latter  were  granted,  that  very 
grant  would  be  a  plea  upon  which  to ' 
demand  the  other.  But  besides  these, 
there  was  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
religion  itself,  and  that  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  undergone  the  beneficial 
change  which  the  friends  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  measure  were  anxious  to  have 
believed.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  might 
appeal  to  the  miracles  of  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the 
matter  of  miracles  alone,  for  a  book 
understood  to  have  been  written  by 
Dr  Doyle,  one  of  the  titular  bishops 
of  Ireland,  and  being  a  communication 
to  the  whole  Catholics  of  Ireland  of 
the  rescript  of  the  present  Pope,  had 
these  words ;  “  The  power  of  temporal 
princes  will,  we  trust  in  the  Lord,, 
come  to  your  assistance,  whose  inte¬ 
rests,  as  experience  shows,  arc  always 
concerned  when  vours  are  in  danger  ; 
for  it  never  hath  happened  that  the 
things  which  are  Caesar’s  are  given  to 
Caesar,  when  the  things  that  are  God's 
are  not  given  unto  God.”  If  any 
thing  were  wanting  to  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  continuing  the  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy,  it  would  be  found  in  such  let¬ 
ters  as  these.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  concessions  to  be  made  by  the 
measure  proposed  would  neither  allay 
the  animosities  of  the  Irish  nor  satisfy 
their  demands ;  and,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  dwelling  upon  the  time  chosen  for 
the  measure,  or  its  present  expediency, 
he  openly  objected  to  it  upon  principle. 
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Mr  Brougham  said  that  one  clause 
of  the  treaty  Limerick  was,  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  should  be  restored 
to  the  same  privileges  which  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
S^nd ;  in  that  reign  they  had  access 
to  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  excepting 
corporations,  and  also  the  privilege  of 
being  elected  to  parliament ;  and  from 
all  of  these  they  were  now  shut  out. 
But  it  was  folly  to  say  that  it  was  only 
from  political  rights  that  the  Catho> 
lies  were  exclude.  Were  they  not 
shut  out  from  all  that  dignified  and 
exalted  the  character  of  man  in  socie¬ 
ty  ?  Were  not  the  portals  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  honour  shut  against  them  ? 
Were  not  the  entrances  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  barre<l }  Had  they  any  voice 
in  making  the  laws  which  they  were 
compelled  to  obey,  or  in  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  taxes  which  were  levied 
upon  them  ?  Were  they  not  depriv¬ 
ed  of  all  share  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  state ;  and  did  they  not  endure 
all  this  because  they  desired  to  be  ho¬ 
nest,  and  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors— the 
religion  of  their  own  hearts?  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  read 
with  a  triumphant  air  a  passage  from 
a  letter  of  Leo  XII.,  in  which  His 
Holiness  had  expressed  a  hope  that 
Bible  societies  would  be  put  down  by 
the  assistance  of  George  IV.,  and 
other  temporal  princes.  But  the  Pope 
was  not  alone  in  this  wish  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  the  Bible  with¬ 
out  note  or  comment.  The  same  senti¬ 
ment  had  been  avowed  by  the  heads 
of  the  universities  ;  and  there  was  a 
very  injudicious,  ill-written  pamphlet 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
which  this  Romisn  doctrine  was  most 
laboriously  enforced.  But  the  House 
was  told  that,  in  this  case,  right,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  expediency  must  be  thrown 
aside ;  because  if  the  Catholics  were 
admitted  to  temporal  power,  the 
Church  would  be  in  danger.  What 


would  the  Roman  Catholics  do  if  they 
were  in  power  ?  Had  they  no  power 
at  the  present  moment  ?  They  had 
much  power — as  great  in  degree  as  if 
they  were  admitted  into  parliament ; 
but  much  more  than  it  could  possibly 
be  if  they  were  admitted  into  the  b(^ 
som  of  the  constitution.  It  had  been 
said  that  concessions  had  already  been 
made  to  the  Catholics,  and  with  those 
they  had  not  been  satisfied ;  and  that 
if  their  present  claims  were  conceded 
to  them,  they  would  go  on  to  ask 
something  unreasonable.  The  proper 
reply  to  this  was,  “Wait  till  they 
shall  so  ask,  and  then  refuse  them." 
It  had  been  stated  that  no  bill  would 
be  introduced,  in  the  preamble  of 
which  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the 
Protestant  Church  was  not  providett 
for — in  which  that  Church  would  not 
be  preserved  inviolable.  This  security 
had  been  introduced  into  all  the  for¬ 
mer  bills,  and  he  (Mr  Brougham)  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood,  not  only  that  it 
would  be  introduced  into  this  one,  but 
that  a  new  security,  that  of  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  would  be 
added.  He  earnestly  entreated  the 
House  to  take  the  opportunity,  while 
a  measure  of  another  description  was 
pending  in  another  place,  to  adopt  a 
line  of  policy  which  would  improve 
the  state  of  Ireland — ^would  reconcile 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  body,  and 

Eut  an  end  to  those  disturbances  which 
ad  long  distracted  that  country. 
After  a  fen^  words  from  one  or  two 
other  membelc,  in  which  no  new  ar¬ 
gument  either  for  or  against  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  adduced,  the  House  divided, 
for  the  motion  247*  against  it  2S4, 
mi^rity  for  it  thirteen. 

The  bill  was  brought  in,  and  pro 
forma  read  a  first  time.  The  substance 
of  it  was  as  follows :  The  preamble 
stated  that  “  Whereas  the  Protestant 
succession  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
this  United  Kingdom  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies,  is,  by  the  act  for  the  further 
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limitation  of  the  Crown  and  the  better 
Becorma  the  liberties  of  the  sabject, 
established  permanently  and  inviolably : 
And  whereas  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  govern¬ 
ment  thereof,  and  likewise  the  PVotes- 
tant  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Scotland, 
and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  go¬ 
vernment  thereof,  are  by  the  respective 
Acts  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  therein  severally  esta¬ 
blished  permanently  and  inviolably.” 

It  then  went  on  to  state,  that  after 
dne  consideration  of  the  “  situation, 
disposition,  and  conduct,”  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  it  appeared  just  and  fitting  to 
communicate  to  them  the  benefits  of 
the  constitution,  in  order  that  dissen¬ 
sions  and  discords  might  be  extingtiish- 
ed,  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  consolidated,  and  all  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  subjects  united,  for  the  defence  of 
his  person,  family,  crown,  and  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  common  rights  and  liberties. 

After  this  preamble  its  first  enact¬ 
ment  went  to  repeal  the  oaths  at  pre¬ 
sent  required  to  be  taken,  and  which 
are  in  these  words : 

“  I,  A.  B.  do  declare,  that  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  transubstantiation  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  or 
in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  after 
the  consecration  thereof,  by  any  per¬ 
son  whatever.” 

“  I,  A.  B.  do  solenlfi^  and  sincerely, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify, 
and  define,  that  I  do  l>elieve  that  in 
the  sabrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
there  i^f  not  any  transubstantiation  of 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at  or 
after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any 
person  whatever.  And  that  the  invo¬ 
cation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  any  other  saint,  ancb  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  su|)erstttious  and 

VOL.  XVIII.  PART  I. 


idolatrous.  And  I  do  solemnly  and 
voluntarily,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do 
make  this  declaration,  and  every  part 
thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense 
of  the  wonls  read  unto  me,  as  they  are 
commonly  understood  by  English  Pro¬ 
testants,  without  any  evasion,  equivo¬ 
cation,  or  mental  reservation  whatso¬ 
ever,  and  without  any  dispensation  al¬ 
ready  granted  to  me  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Pope,  or  any  other  authority  or  per¬ 
son  whatsoever,  or  without  thinking  that 
I  am  or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or 
man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration  or 
any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope  or 
any  other  person  or  persons  should  dis¬ 
pense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or  de¬ 
clare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the 
begi^nning.” 

This  oath,  which  it  was  obvious  no 
honest  and  conscientious  Catholic  could 
take,  and  which  accordingly  formed  the 
disqualification,  by  excluding  Catholics 
from  all  offices  for  which  it  was  requi¬ 
red,  was  to  be  absolutely  repealed ;  and 
the  Catholics,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  were 
to  take  the  following : 

“I,  A.  B.  do  sincerely  promise  and 
swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  his  present  Majesty, 
and  will  defend  him  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  against  all  conspiracies  and 
attempts  whatever  that  shall  be  made 
against  his  person,  crown,  or  dignity ; 
and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to 
discover  and  m^e  known  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  trea¬ 
son  and  traitorous  conspiracies,  which 
may  be  formed  against  him  or  them ; 
And  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  main¬ 
tain,  support,  and  defend  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  which  succession,  by  an  Act 
entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  further  Limi¬ 
tation  of  the  Crown,  and  the  better  se¬ 
curing  of  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of 
the  Subject,’  is  and  always  stands  li¬ 
mited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electrrtk 
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and  DncheM  dowager  of  Hanover,  and 
the  heirs  of  her  j^dy,  being  Protes¬ 
tants;  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and 
abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegiance 
unto  any  other  person  or  persons  claim¬ 
ing  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  croivn 
of  these  realms :  And  I  do  swear,  that 
I  do  reject  and  detest,  as  unchristian 
and  impious,  the  position,  that  it  is  law¬ 
ful  to  murder  or  destroy  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  for  or  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  their  being  heretics  or  infidels ; 
and  also  that  unchristian  and  impious 
principle  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics  or  infidels  ;  And  I  do  fur¬ 
ther  declare  that  it  is  not  an  article  of 
ray  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce,  re¬ 
ject,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope  and  coun¬ 
cil,  or  by  any  other  authority  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  or  by  any  other  authority 
whatsoever,  may  be  deposed  or  mur¬ 
dered  by  their  subjects,  or  by  any  other 
person  whatsoever ;  And  1  do  promise, 
that  I  will  not  hold,  maintain,  or  abet 
any  such  opinion,  or  any  other  opinion, 
contrary  to  what  is  expressed  in  this 
declaration  :  And  1  do  declare,  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
or  any  other  Foreign  Prince,  Prelate, 
State,  or  Potentate,  hath  or  ought  to 
have  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction, 
]>owcr,  or  superiority  whatsoever,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm  : 
And  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow, 
and  solemnly  abjure,  any  intention  to 
subvert  the  present  Church  Establish¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a 
Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  its 
stead ;  And  I  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  will  never  exercise  any  privilege  to 
which  1  am  or  may  become  entitled, 
to  disturb  the  Protestant  religion,  or 
Protestant  government  of  this  king¬ 
dom  :  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  de¬ 
clare,  that  I  do  make  this  declaration, 
and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this 
M'l'  without  any  evasion,  equivoca¬ 


tion,  or  mental  reservation  whatever, 
and  without  thinking  that  I  am  or  may 
be  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or 
absolved  of  this  declaration,  or  any  part 
thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other 
person  or  authority  whatsoever,  should 
dispense  with  and  anntd  the  same,  and 
declare  it  to  be  null  and*  void.^ — So 
help  me  God.” 

After  declaring  tliat  persons  taking, 
making,  and  subscribing  this  oath, 
should  be  as  capable  of  enjoying  all 
rights,  franchises,  and  offices,  as  though 
they  took  the  present  oath  of  suprema¬ 
cy,  the  bill  went  on  to  provide : 

Fir^t,  That  nothing  contuned  in  it 
should  alter,  repeal,  or  dispense  with 
any  of  those  statutes  which  secured  the 
Protestant  succession,  or  the  uniformi¬ 
ty  of  public  prayers  and  sacraments  in 
the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

Secondly,  That  it  should  not  be 
considered  as  allowing  any  alterations 
in  the  admission  of  persons  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  benefices  in  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland,  of  officers  in  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  judicature,  or  to  any  cathe¬ 
dral  or  collegiate  foundation  or  esta¬ 
blishment,  any  office  or  place  in  any  of 
the  universities,  their  colleges  or  halls, 
or  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster, 
and  Winchester,  or  to  abrogate  any 
rule  or  statute  which  prevented  Roman 
Catholics  from  being  admitted  into,  re¬ 
siding  in,  or  taking  degrees  in,  these, 
or  any  of  them.  That  no  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  should  exercise  any  right  of  pre¬ 
sentation  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
in  any  other  manner  than  that  right 
had  been  previously  exercised,  except¬ 
ing  where  the  presentation  should  be¬ 
long  to  any  office  in  the  ^ft  of  his 
Majesty;  and  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
should  hold  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  for  Great  Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  or  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  Lord  De¬ 
puty,  or  any  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Chief  Governors  of  Ireland. 
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Thirdly,  That  by  taking  the  above 
oath  before  a  competent  officer,  and  in 
open  courts  between  nine  in  the  morn, 
ing  and  two  in  the  ailernoon.  Catho¬ 
lics  should  be  entitled  to  hold  proper¬ 
ty,  and  to  enjoy  any  civil  right  or  of¬ 
fice  not  specially  provided  against. 

Fourthly,  That  a  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  under  the  Great  Seal,  should 
be  appointed  to  see  that  persons  cho¬ 
sen  as  Bishops  and  Deans  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  were  loyal  and  well-dispo¬ 
sed  toward  the  throne,  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  government,  with  power 
to  revoke  this  commission  as  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  or  his  successors  should  see 
cause ;  every  commissioner  so  appoint¬ 
ed  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  per¬ 
formance  of  his  office,  for  advising  his 
Majesty  faithfully,  and  for  not  divul¬ 
ging,  except  to  his  Majesty,  anything 
that  he  might  become  acquaint^  with 
in  virtue  oi  his  office  as  commissioner. 
The  persons  appointed,  to  be  duly  cer¬ 
tified  to  his  Majesty  as  loyal  and  well- 
disposed  persons ;  and  a  copy  of  this 
certificate  to  be  ^rnished  to  the  per¬ 
son  verified. 

Fifthly,  Every  Catholic  Bishop  or 
Dean  to  take  the  aforementioned  oath, 
and  at  the  same  time  deliver  the  copy 
of  his  certificate,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  indorsed  with  a  further  certificate, 
of  his  having  taken  the  oath,  and  that 
he  should  nut  be  appointed  unless  he 
should  be  in  possession  of  such  indor¬ 
sed  certificate. 

Sixthly,  The  original  of  bulls,  dis¬ 
pensations,  or  any  other  instruments 
received  in  Ireland  from  the  Pope,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  by  them  reported  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief 
Governor  of  Ireland.  But  if  such 
bull  or  other  instrument  should  relate 
wholly  and  exclusively  to  spiritual 
matters,  it  sliould  be  sufficient  for  the 
party  receiving  it  to  make  oath  to  that 
effect  before  the  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers,  or  any  other  court  or  party  com¬ 


petent  to  the  administration  of  an 
oath.  That  parties  who  should  thus 
either  deliver  up  the  original  in¬ 
strument  for  inspection,  or  make  oath 
to  its  being  wholly  of  a  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  should  be  exempted  from  the  ex¬ 
isting  penalties ;  and  that  parties  re¬ 
fusing  or  neglecting  to  comply  with 
these  injunctions,  or  either  of  them, 
should  be  punished  as  for  a  misdemea¬ 
nor,  and  not  incur  the  existing  penal¬ 
ties. 

The  second  reading  took  place  upon 
the  19th  of  April,  and  was  adjourned 
to  the  21  St.  Previous  to  the  debate, 
a  number  of  petitions  were  presented 
for  and  against  the  measure,  the  most 
important  of  which,  perhaps,  was  one 
of  the  former  description,  from  the 
English  Catholics,  presented  by  Lord 
Nugent,  and  the  most  singular  one, 
of  the  same  description,  from  seventy 
clergymen  of  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
presented  by  Mr  Coke. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr 
Brownlow,  who  declare  that,  though 
formerly  a  very  strenuous  opponent  to 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  he  had 
now  very  good  reason  to  alter  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  would  support  the  present 
measure.  Hedidsob^usehetnought 
the  political  situation  of  the  Pope  had 
been  considerably  altered,  and  because 
the  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy, 
which  he  understood  was  to  accom¬ 
pany  this  measure,  or  to  follow  it, 
would  draw  them  toward  the  state. 

An  amendment  which,  if  carried, 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
out  the  bill,  was  moved  by  Mr  Banks, 
and  several  members  spoke  for  and 
against  the  measure  ;  and  the  debate 
was  adjourned  till  the  21st. 

On  that  day  Mr  Canning  said  he 
was  certain  that  among  the  {letitions 
presented  against  those  claims,  there 
were  some  which  displayed  an  extreme 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  existing 
law,  and  the  merits  of  the  general 
question.  They  prayed  that  tl^;ire 
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mi^ht  not  be  giren  to  the  Catholics 
facilities  which  the  Dissenters  did  not 
enjoy.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  Dissenters  had  facilities  for 
getting  into  that  House,  and  into 
offices,  which  were  not  enjoyed  hy  the 
Catholics.  What  was  it  which  kept  the 
Catholics  from  taking  their  seats  in 
that  House  ?  The  oath  against  tran- 
substantiation.  But  did  the  House 
forget  that  there  might  be  among  its 
members  men  who  believed  in  consub- 
stantiation,  the  doctrine  which  had 
been  avowed  and  taught  by  Luther  ? 
Did  they  believe  that  man  a  traitor 
whose  creed  embraced  the  one  but  re¬ 
jected  the  other  ?  He  did  not  say  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  opinions, 
hut  was  either  a  difference  of  a  nature 
to  warrant  political  distinctions  ?  The 
next  objection  was  the  doctrine  of 
exclusive  salvation  :  but  almost  all 
Churches  held  some  exclusive  articles, 
and  let  not  honourable  members  who 
urged  this  doctrine  forget  that  the 
Church  of  England  held  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed.  The  doctrine  of  absolu¬ 
tion  was  the  next  objection.  That, 
no  doubt,  was  an  absurd  doctrine ;  but 
the  evidence  before  the  Lords  showed 
that  that  depended  upon  the  future 
conduct  of  the  ]>ersuu  seeking  absolu¬ 
tion,  and  not  upon  him  by  whom  it  was 
grantetl.  But  this  opinion  was  not 
confined  to  the  Catholic  Church,  for 
let  any  man  read  the  instructions  for 
the  visitation  of  the  sick  in  the  formu¬ 
lary  of  the  Church  «)f  England,  and  he 
would  there  find  the  doctrine  of  abso¬ 
lution.  The  next  objection  was,  that 
the  Catholics  attached  an  overweening 
value  to  human  actions.  This  he  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  haveexpectedto  hear, 
for  those  who  set  a  value  upon  good  ac¬ 
tions  had  a  better  chance  of  being  good 
members  of  any  state,  than  those  who 
did  not.  Neither  could  he  see  any 
valid  objection  in  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  supremacy  of  tlie  Pope.  The 
only  question  was,  Was  it  acteil  upon 


in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  danger¬ 
ous  ?  and  to  this  be  thought  the  ne- 
rative  had  been  made  out.  It  was 
nirther  said,  that  the  Catholics  had  an 
idolatrous  regard  for  their  priests; 
but  even  granting  that  they  had,  the 
fault  was  in  those  who  allowed  them 
no  other  objects  of  political  idolatry ; 
if  tliey  bowed  down  before  idols, 
it  was  our  persecution  that  had  set 
those  idols  up.  Did  we  fear  that,  after 
we  had  emancipated  the  Catholics, 
they  would  turn  their  newly-acquire<l 
wer  against  us  f  That  was  not  pro- 
ble,  and  though  they  were  to  make 
the  attempt,  so  great  was  the  power 
against  M’hicli  they  had  to  contend, 
that  they  would  be  quite  harmless. 
As  to  securities,  he  thought  those  in 
the  bill  quite  sufficient.  He  had  a  few 
words  to  say  as  to  the  measure  with 
which  it  was  proposed  to  acatmpany 
this  bill.  He  was  very  willing  to  take 
the  bill  as  it  now  stood,  without  any 
of  those  measures ;  and  with  regard  to 
one  of  them,  he  had  much  to  say  be¬ 
fore  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  The  leaning  of  his  mindi  hou*- 
ever,  was,  that  if  by  doing  a  little 
wrong,  he  could  accomplish  a  great 
right — if  by  raising  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise — upon  the  supposition  that  a 
franchise  in  Ireland  was  very  different 
from  one  of  the  same  nominal  value 
in  England,  he  should  be  able  to  carry 
the  greater  me.asnre, —  if,  as  he  ex- 
jiecteil,  it  could  be  shown  to  him  in 
the  committee,  that  by  striking  at  this 
semblance  of  freedom  he  was  not  de¬ 
stroying  the  essence  of  free  election, 
he  should  be  ready  to  take  his  share 
in  the  obloquy  of  disfnuichlsing  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders.  The  other 
measure  he  looked  upon  with  consider¬ 
able  favour ;  and  he  did  not  see  why 
the  Protestant  population  could  obje^ 
to  this  remum  donum  to  the  Catholic 
clergy,  when  their  ministers  had  for 
some  time  been  in  possession  of  a  si¬ 
milar  ,'illownnce  out  of  that  public  re- 
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venue  to  which  tlie  Catliolics  contri¬ 
buted.  He  was  not,  however,  wedded 
for  life  to  those  measures ;  but  to  the 
great  measure  of  Catholic  Emanc^  a- 
tion  he  was  we<lded  for  ever. 

Mr  Peel  said,  the  question  was  no 
longer  whether  the  House  would  ad¬ 
mit  the  Catholics  to  a  share  of  politi¬ 
cal  privile^s,  but  whether  to  a  quali¬ 
fied  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.  In  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  it  was  stated  that 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament  in 
a  language  which  the  vulgar  did  not 
understand,  was  contrary  to  the  word 
of  G(kI — that  the  adoration  of  saints, 
the  worshipping  of  images,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  were  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Bible  ;  and  that  the  Poj)e 
had  no  jurisdiction  cither  temporal 
or  spiritual  within  this  realm.  Now, 
when  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  told  that  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government  of  his 
church  was  “esti^hlislied  permanently 
and  inviolably,”  and  yet  saw  that  it 
was  intended  to  erect  a  modified  es¬ 
tablishment  for  another  church,  those 
articles  which  his  church  condemned 
as  contrary  to  the  Bible,  and  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  word  of  God,  had  he  not 
reason  to  think  that  the  time  was  come 
when  it  behoved  him  to  insert  into  his 
petition  matter  which  trenched  upon 
theological  discussion  ?  I'he  hill  was 
in  part  an  alteration  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion — a  virtual  rejieal  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  That  bill  provided  that  the 
oath  taken  by  every  person  ujion  his 
admission  to  office,  should  he  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  which  asserts,  That 
no  foreign  jirince,  jrerson,  prelate, 
state,  or  jmtentatc,  hath  or  ought  to 
have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superio¬ 
rity,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ec¬ 
clesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this 
realm.”  This  oath  was  now  to  be  re¬ 
pealed.  The  House  of  Commons  had, 
no  doubt,  a  right  to  alter  this  oath- 
in  (he  same  manner  that  they  had  a 
riglit  to  reiHjal  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or 


any  other  statute;  but  when  they 
^ke  of  security  for  the  Church  m 
England,  and  went  about  to  make  this 
repeal  thoroughly,  he  had  a  right  to 
demand  of  them  what  security  they 
were  to  propose  ?  The  maintenance  of» 
the  Protestant  succession,  was  no  doubt 
an  important  security  as  far  as  it  went ; 
but  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  That  the 
individual  who  came  to  the  throne 
should  makeadeclaration  against  tran> 
substantiation,  and  be  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  ;  but  by  this  bill, 
he  was  left  at  liberty  to  select  all  his 
councillors  from  among  his  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  subjects.  How  was  it  that  James 
H.  attempted  to  effect  his  purposes? 
"  By  the  assistance  of  divers  evil  coun¬ 
cillors,”  said  the  Bill  of  Rights,  “judges 
and  ministers  employeilby  him,  did  he 
endeavour  to  subvert  ami  extirpate  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  laws  and 
lilxwties  of  this  kingdom.”  Now,  if 
a  king  or  queen  should,  at  the  acces¬ 
sion,  move  to  become  a  convert  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  were  to  declare  ad¬ 
herence  to  it,  the  |)eace  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  country  would  rest  u|)on 
the  will  of  a  single  mind.  In  the 
reign  of  James  H.,  those  consequences 
had  been  produced,  and  in  that  of 
Charles  II.,  the  suspicion  of  such  an 
event  had  given  rise  to  those  jirecau- 
tions  which  the  object  of  this  bill  was 
to  get  rid  of  for  ever.  A  Rum.an  Ca¬ 
tholic  must,  without  any  imputation 
on  his  moral  character,  view  our  esta¬ 
blishment  in  such  a  light  as  would 
make  it  unsafe  for  him  to  legislate  up¬ 
on  it ;  and  he,  therefore,  thought  it 
safer  to  exclude  him  at  once,  than  to 
call  him  to  give  securities  in  a  long 
oath  for  his  good  conduct.  Dr  Doyle 
said,  the  Protestant  church  was  the 
most  heart-rending  curse  an  the  land- 
owners,  and  that,  like  the  scorpion,  it 
stung,  and  drew  the  blood  of  the  |»eo- 
plc.  As  to  the  iiicor|)oration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  with  the  state, 
he  would  fairly  own  that  he  objected 
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toi  t,  bot  because  they  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  be* 
cause  be  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
the  operation  of  that  civil  influence 
which  he  believed  to  attach  to  their 
religious  system,  and  which  held  a 
sway  over  the  temporal  conduct  of 
mankind.  Then,  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences,  and  their  natural  influence 
upon  the  temporal  conduct  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  it  aflTordra  no  satisfaction  to  him 
to  hear  Dr  Doyle  describe  the  scale 
upon  which  such  indulgences  were  es¬ 
timated,  their  extension  to  seven  years, 
beyond  which  they  could  not  prevail,, 
or  their  shorter  Quarantine  of  forty 
days ;  enough  for  him  was  it  to  know 
what  must  be  their  eflPect  on  the  po¬ 
pular  notion  of  the  remission  of  the 
temporal  punishment  of  sin;  and  these 
were  thedifliculties  which  met  his  view 
whenever  he  looked  at  the  question. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  reform  and 
relax  the  penal  code  so  far  as  it  was 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  establishment.  He  would 
make  all  reasonable  concession  to  the 
Catholic,  while  he  would  maintain  the 
Protestant  character  of  the  Throne,  of 
the  Parliament,  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  judicial  bench, — short  of  all  these 
he  was  ready  to  concede,  but  more  he 
could  not  relax.  With  respect  to  the 
measure  of  raising  the  qualification  of 
freeholds,  he  hopra  the  House  would 
not  accede  to  it  without  very  grave 
consideration.  The  same  objection 
which  he  had  to  the  alteration  of  the 
franchise,  he  likewise  had  to  the  other 
measure  for  the  payment  of  the  clergy. 
He  objected  to  it  not  so  much  as  a  fi¬ 
nancial  question,  as  opening  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  payment  by  the  State  of 
other  classes  of  religious  dissenters; 
and  with  respect  to  the  oath,  he  really 
saw  no  additional  security  provided  by 
it :  these  proffered  securities  were  each 
and  every  of  them,  to  him,  perfectly 
nugatory,  and  did  not,  in  any  sha])c. 


reconcile  him  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

At  the  close  of  this  debate,  which 
lasted  till  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  House  divided  ;  and 
there  appeared — for  the  second  read¬ 
ing,  268  ;  against  it,  241 ;  majority 
for  the  second  reading,  27* 

While  the  main  question  was  inthis 
stage  of  its  progress,  Mr  Littleton,  on 
the  22d  of  April,  introduced  the  mea¬ 
sure  for  regulating  the  Irish  freehold¬ 
ers,  which  was  one  of  the  two  measures 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  debates,  as  in¬ 
tended  accompaniments  of  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  bill,  and  which  were  afterwards 
sneeringly  designated  its  wings. 

Upon  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
his  new  bill,  Mr  Littleton  did  not  go 
into  any  very  clear  explanation  as  to 
tbe  nature  of  his  measure,  or  into  any 
detailed  argument,  in  order  to  prove 
either  its  justice  or  its  expediency.  Its 
|)rincipal  enactments  appeared  intend¬ 
ed  to  tethat,  after  its  passing,  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  regis¬ 
ter  a  freehold  in  any  country  at  large, 
made  fur  a  less  term  than  for  lives  re¬ 
newable  forever,  unlessthesame  should 
be  of  tbe  annual  value  of  (ten  pounds 
was  tbe  sum  proposed)  at  the  least, 
over  and  above  taxes,  charges,  and  im¬ 
positions  payable  out  of  the  same ;  and 
that  a  new  oath  should  be  taken  by 
freeholders,  who,  after  the  passing  of 
the  act,  registered  by  virtue  of  leases 
for  a  less  term  than  lives  renewable 
for  ever. 

This  bill  having  been  read  a  first 
time  pro  forma,  was  fixed  for  a  second 
reading,  and  for  the  explanation  of  the 
iwinciple,  and  the  debate  upon  it  on 
Tuesday  the  26th  of  April ;  but  on 
Monday  tbe  25th,  an  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  Upper  House,  which  ex¬ 
cited  a  very  strong  interest,  and  led 
to  a  probability— indeed  almost  to  a 
certainty — that  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Catholics,  even  if  it  should  pass 
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the  Commons,  would  be  thrown  out 
there.  This  occurrence  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  against 
any  fiirtherconcession  to  theCatholics. 
His  Roy.'d  Highness  was  pleased  to 
say,  “  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  petition 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St  George, 
Windsor,  prayingthat  no  further  con¬ 
cessions  may  be  made  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  1  am  sure  that  any- repre¬ 
sentation  from  so  learned  and  respect¬ 
able  a  body  will  be  received  with  the  at¬ 
tention  which  it  deserves ;  and  therefore 
I  should  not  have  troubled  your  Lord- 
ships  with  any  observations  in  support 
of  it,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  this  was  an 
occasion  on  which  any  man  may  well 
lie iiermitted  to  address  your  Lordships. 

I  do  this  more  readily  on  the  present 
occasion,  because,  feeling  that  I  have 
not  the  habit  of  taking  part  in  your 
discussions,  I  will  not  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  to 
which  the  petitioners  refer,  if  it  should 
come  into  this  House.  It  is  now  twen¬ 
ty-live  years  since  this  measure  was 
first  brought  into  discussion.  I  can¬ 
not  forget  with  what  events  that  dis¬ 
cussion  was  at  that  time  connected. 
It  was  connected  with  the  most  serious 
illness  of  one  now  no  more  ;  it  was 
conneeted  also  with  the  temporary  re¬ 
moval  of  one  of  the  ablest,  wisest,  and 
honestest  ministers  that  this  country 
ever  had.  From  that  time,  when  I 
gave  my  first  vote  on  this  question,  to 
the  present,  I  have  never  seen  any 
reason  to  regret  or  to  change  the  line 
which  I  then  took.  I  have  every  year 
seen  more  reason  to  lie  satisfied  with 
my  decision.  When  the  question  comes 
regularly  before  your  lordships,  it  will 
be  discussed  much  more  fully  and  ably 
than  I  can  do  it ;  but  there  arc  two  or 
three  subjects  on  whidi  I  am  anxious 
to  touch :  one  is,  that  you  place  the 


churdi  of  England  in  a  situation  in 
which  no  other  church  in  the  world 
is  placed:  the  Roman  Catholic  will 
not  allow  the  Church  of  England  or 
Parliament  tointerfere  withhischim:h, 
and  yet  he  requires  you  to  allow  him 
to  interfere  with  your  church,  and  to 
legislate  for  it.  There  is  another  sub¬ 
ject  still  more  delicate, on  which  I  can¬ 
not,  however,  help  saying  a  few  words. 

I  speak  (I  beg  to  be  understood)  only 
as  an  individual :  I  desire  not  to  hie 
understood  as  speaking  for  anybody 
else :  but  consider,  my  Lords,  the  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  you  place  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  By  the  coronation  oath,  the 
Sovereign  is  bound  to  maintain  the 
church  established,  in  her  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  rights,  inviolate.  An 
act  of  Parliament  may  release  future 
sovereigns  and  other  men  from  this 
oath,  or  from  any  other  oath  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  ;  but  it  cannot  release  an  indivi¬ 
dual  who  has  already  taken  it :  I  speak, 

I  repeat  it  again,  as  an  indiviaual ; 
but  I  entreat  the  House  to  consider 
the  situation  in  which  the  Sovereign 
is  thus  placed.  I  have  been  brou^it 
up  from  my  early  years  in  these  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  from  the  time  when  I  be¬ 
gan  to  reason  for  myself,  I  have  enter¬ 
tained  them  from  conviction ;  and  in 
every  situation  in  which  I  may  be  pla¬ 
ced,  1  will  main(ain  them,  so  hklf  he 
God  !" 

On  the  26th  of  April,  Mr  Littleton 
went  into  the  explanation  of  his  mea¬ 
sure:  most  of  his  observations  were 
drawn  from  the  evidence  that  had  been 
taken  before  the  committees ;  and  the 
two  ])rincipal  grounds  upon  which  he 
argued  for  it  seemed  to  be  the  perjury 
to  which  the  existing  system  led,  and 
the  assistance  which  the  measure  would 
give  to  the  question  of  emancipation. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Leslie 
Foster,  Mr  Brougham  rose  and  com¬ 
plained  that  the  House  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  no  evidence  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  disfranchisement  of  so  large  a 
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number  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  as 
were  threatened  by  this  bill,  and  that 
the  little  eridence  which  was  before 
the  House  was  vague  and  even  contra* 
dictory.  The  commission  of  perjury 
was  stated  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  the  present  system.  But  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  the  practice 
was  confined  to  the  Irish  jpeasantry, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  disfranchise 
in  order  to  prevent  it.  He  would  say 
nothing  of  the  Irish  grand  juries  and 
their  presentments ;  that  was  forbid¬ 
den  ground.  But  he  knew  what  took 
place  nearer  home,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  electors,  but  of  the  elected — not 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  but  on  the 
ten  or  twelve  square  feet  oiP  ground  on 
which  he  was  standing.  IMd  it  be¬ 
come  those  whom  he  was  addressing, 
to  declare  that  they  could  not  contem¬ 
plate  without  abhorrence  that  a  man 
should  sM’ear  he  possessed  certain  qua¬ 
lifications,  whicli,  in  fact,  he  did  not 
possess — to  hold  up  their  hands  and 
bless  God  that  in  this  country,  people 
could  not  be  found,  as  in  Ireland,  to 
take  the  dreadful  and  sacrilegious  oath 
that  they  were  worth  forty  shillings 
a-year — ^to  rush  down  with  a  bill  to 
save  the  souls  of  the  Irish  peasants  ? 
The  cry  was.  Disfranchise  the  Irish 
freeholders,  and  put  a  stop  to  perjury. 
Let  the  House  take  care  that  they  did 
not  disfranchise  themselves.  He  was 
credibly  informed,  that  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  House,  of  a  former  Par¬ 
liament,  of  course  it  could  not  be  of 
the  present  that  he  was  speaking — did 
sacrdegiously  make  oath  in  the  Lord 
Steward’s  office  on  one  day,  and  at  the 
table  of  the  House  on  another,  that 
they  were  worth  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year  in  lands  and  tenements,  when 
some  of  them  were  not  worth  a  shil¬ 
ling,  and  others  had  no  land  at  all. 
The  members  of  the  House  who  were 
not  connectc<l  with  the  army  enter¬ 
tained  a  more  religious  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  talked  of  the  sacrilegious 


nature  of  ])erjury ;  but  officers  of  the 
army,  being  men  of  honour,  would  in 
all  probability  express  their  surprise 
and  indignation  that  any  being  could 
be  found  so  far  degraded  as  to  swear 
that  he  was  worth  forty  shillings  in 
land,  when  in  fact  he  was  not.  'These 
very  officers,  however,  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  about  the  buying  of  a  com¬ 
mission — did  not  swear  to  be  sure, 
that  was  out  of  their  line— but  al¬ 
ways  declared  upon  their  honour  that 
they  had  given  no  more  than  the  re¬ 
gulation  price,  though  they  knew  all 
the  time  that  they  had  given  double. 
It  grieved  him  much  to  say  that  the 
church  itself  w'as  not  without  a  stain, 
and  particularly  because  it  would  be 
the  means  of  taking  much  preaching 
out  of  the  mouths  of  those  persons 
who  were  once  described  as  iieople 
with  a  curious  dress  in  another  house. 
Those  reverend  persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  talking  of  perjury  as  a  crime 
not  to  be  heard  of  without  abomina¬ 
tion — they  declart*d  that  truth,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  frankness  were  the  essence 
of  religion.  Now  what  did  these  re¬ 
verend  persons  do  ?  He  would  suj)- 
pose  that  a  reverend  gentleman  wa.s 
about  to  be  inducted  into  a  bishopric 
of  about  four  thousand  a-year.  He 
declared,  in  the  name  of  Gml,  that  he 
felt  inwardly  moved — yes,  that  he  felt 
inwardly  moved  at  that  moment  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  office  of  bishop,  and  the  admini¬ 
stration  thereof,  and  for  no  other  rcti- 
son.  Now  here  was  this  reverend  i)er- 
son  solemnly  declaring,  that  he  took 
ujKtn  himself  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  bishop  in  consequence  of  a  call  from 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son;  although  he  knew  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  opposed  the  Catho¬ 
lic  question  and  the  aaims  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters  on  a  thousand  occasions.  How 
all  this  could  go  forward  was  a  mys¬ 
tery  which  he  professed  himself  un¬ 
able  to  understand  ;  but  he  supiwsed 
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it  was  V  calculated  for  the  end  which 
the  parties  had  in  view.  He  could 
not,  tiowever,  help  thinking  that  the 
members  of  that  House  who  took  one 
oath,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  out 
of  doors  who  took  another,  were  the 
last  persons  in  the  world  who  should 
be  so  exquisitely  squeamish  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  oonduet  of  the  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholic  freeholders,  whom  they  had  all 
along  treated,  and  still  wished  to  treat, 
as  if  they  were  the  only  mortals  under 
heaven  who  had  ever  been  ^ilty  of 
perjury.  He  would  say  nothing  with 
re^u^  to  Custom-house  oaths,  because 
they  went  to  the  support  of  the  re¬ 
venue.  A  great  and  flourishing  re¬ 
venue  was  doubtless  a  great  blessing, 
and  God  forbid  that  he  should  do  any 
thing  to  injure  it.  These,  however, 
were  the  grounds  of  some  of  the  doubts 
whicli  he  entertained  with  respect  to 
the  measure  before  the  House,  in  a 
moral  and  religious  poiut  of  view.  It 
was  said  that  the  bill  was  to  smooth 
the  way  for  Catholic  £manci})ation. 
If  any  thing  could  induce  him  to  vote 
for  the  meiisure  in  the  dark,  the  great 
l>K)n  which  w'as  held  out  would  be 
the  most  powerful  bribe  that  could  lie 
offered  him,  if  any  bribe  could  induce 
him  to  desert  what  he  believeil  to  be 
his  public  duty.  But  if  the  bill  should, 
on  consideration,  be  found  to  be  im- 
projier,  let  it  be  rejected,  even  though 
by  that  circumstance  the  Catholic 
Question  should  lose  the  supfiort  of 
the  three  votes  which  had  b^ii  pro¬ 
mised  in  consideration  of  the  passing 
of  the  bill.  If  the  proposers  of  any 
measure  were  to  offer  to  one  member 
the  command  of  a  ship,  and  to  another 
that  of  a  regiment,  to  induce  them  to 
support  it,  he  should  certainly  consi¬ 
der  it  a  bad  mode  of  legislation,  but 
not  so  objectionable  as  that  of  bribing 
members  to  support  one  measure  by 
passing  of  another.  Our  ancestors,  it 
should  be  reincmlicrcd,  had  always 
licen  most  cautious  in  meddling  M  ilh 


the  elective  franchise.  Still  more  olu- 
tious,  however,  had  the  House  always 
been  in  adopting  any  such  measure. 
He  would  remind  the  House  of  the 
conduct  pursued  with  respect  to  Gram- 
pound,  a  little  borough,  having  not 
more  than  about  thirty  voters.  Cor¬ 
ruption  on  the  part  of  the  electors  had 
been  clearly  proved  in  that  case ;  yet 
committees  were  appointed,  evidence 
heard,  and  the  bill  lor  disfiranchisiDg 
the  borough  did  not  pass  through  the 
House  in  less  than  two  sessions.  The 
bill  for  disfranchising  Helston  was  be¬ 
fore  the  House  for  three  sessions,  and 
was  finally  rejected.  Yet  the  House 
was  now  called  upon,  without  any  in¬ 
quiry  whatever,  to  disfranchise  a  whole 
class  of  voters.  Who  in  that  House 
would  be  blind  enough  to  say,  that  if 
the  present  bill  and  the  Catholic  Ques¬ 
tion  should  be  carried,  the  one  mea¬ 
sure  would  recommend  the  other, — 
the  one  giving  an  immediate  benefit 
to  a  certain  class  of  Catholics,  and  the 
other  taking  away  a  ])ririlege  from 
another  class  not  immediately  benefit¬ 
ed  bvthe  former  measure?  If  any  man 
would  say  that,  he  might  admire  his 
lioldness  as  a  prophet,  but  he  would 
not  feel  dispose<l  to  take  him  for  his 
guide.  It  was  said,  that  by  agreeing 
to  the  present  bill  in  the  dark,  the 
Catholic  Question  would  be  carried  : 
he  did  not  believe  that.  He  thought 
that  those  ]K'rsons  who  said  so,  were 
reckoning  without  their  hosts ;  at  al| 
events,  he  was  afraid  they  were  rec¬ 
koning  without  their  Lords.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  allude  to  what  passed 
in  another  house  of  Parliament,  ex¬ 
cept  as  matter  of  history ;  but  he  would 
say,  that  he  had  heard  of  passaws  in 
another  place  which  gave  him  an  alarm, 
not  only  for  the  good  government, 
but  the  safety  of  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  and  for  the  stability  of 
the  monarchy  as  by  law  established, 
and  at  the  Revolution  of  lt>88  settled. 
The  passages  to  which  he  ^alluded, 
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had  given  him  so  deep  and  serious  an 
alarm,  that  he  protested  before  God  he 
could  not  believe  his  ears  when  the 
news  were  brought  to  him  that  morn¬ 
ing.  It  was  impossible,  even  now,  to 
believe  what  was  stated.  The  papers 
were  filled  with  libels  that  must  be 
false.  No  man  living  could  believe 
that  a  Prince  of  that  House  standing 
on  the  revolutionary  settlement  of 
1688,  should  promulge  to  the  world, 
that  happen  what  would,  when  he 
came  to  fill  another  situation — if  all — 
Mr  Plunkett  rose  to  order ;  and 
The  Speaker  said,  “  If  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  what  was  coming  from  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  was 
right,  there  could  be  no  question  that 
the  honourable  and  learned  member 
would  eventually  be  out  of  order.” 

After  some  animated  conversation 
upon  the  point  of  order,  and  a  spirited 
defence  by  Mr  Brougham  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  an  attaca  upon  the  House 
for  their  apprehension  on  this  subject, 
which  was  closed  with  these  words 
“  You  may  attack  the  Bishops — the 
Woolsack — the  Lords,  collectively  or 
individually,  if  you  will ;  but  if  you 
only  glance  at  the  Heir  Presumptive 
of  the  Crown,  privilege  shall  rise  up 
against  you,  even  before  the  words 
i^ich  are  to  constitute  offence  can  be 
uttered — an  honourable  and  learned 
member  (himself  the  most  disorderly 
in  all  the  world,)  shall  get  up  andcom- 

}>lain  that  you  are  out  of  order,  in- 
ringiiig  u]K>n  precedent  and  rule,  and 
this,  alisolutely,  not  because  any  thing 
irregular  has  been  said,  but  quia  ti¬ 
met,  merely  because  he  apprehends 
that  something  possibly  may  be — Mr 
Brougham  was  again  called  to  order  by 
Mr  Wodeheuse,  because  that  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  understand  what  he  meant 
by  quia  timet ;  and  Mr  Secretary  Peel 
recommended  him  to  abstain  from  the 
topics  upon  which  he  had  touched,  us 
it  would  unfit  the  House  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  immediately  liefore  :t. 


Mr  Brougham  proceeded :  There ' 
had  been  some  show  of  temptation, 
while  it  could  fairly  be  said,  Give 
up  the  rights  of  these  freeholders,  and 
the  Catholic  Bill  will  pass but  what 
he  said  to  them  was,  Do  not  believe 
that  anything  will  ever  carry  the  Ca> 
tholic  ^estion  but  a  powerful  majo¬ 
rity  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  But 
if  a  large  increase  in  the  majority  on 
the  Catholic  Question  might  be  hoped 
for,  the  present  moment — the  present 
reign  was  the  time  for  its  appearance. 
A  little  time,  and  it  would  be  too 
late, — a  brief  time,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  would  be  gone  for  ever, — a  little 
rest, — a  little  slumbering — a  little 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep— a  little 
more  pausing  in  apathy,  as  we  had 
gone  on  to  do  session  after  session, 
parliament  after  parliament  for  twenty 
years, — a  little  more  of  this,  and  we 
should  find  despotism  and  intolerance 
coming  upon  us  like  an  armed  man  ; 
and  the  power  of  pacifying  Ireland, 
and  of  saving  England,  would  be  gone 
for  ever.  He  was  no  lover  of  discord ; 
and  those  who  would  deem  him  such, 
were  themselves  lovers  of  discord 
only,  because  they  prefer  to  what  they 
call  discord  and  commotion,  the  soli¬ 
tude  and  silence  of  passive  obedience 
and  bending  before  absolute  and  un¬ 
controlled  despotism.  He  respected 
the  conscientious  feelings  of  every 
man.  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should 
not  give  to  the  honest  differences  of 
opinion  in  other  men  the  same  degreti* 
of  tolerance  which  he  claimed  for  bis’ 
own.  He  said — he  had  said  it  out  of 
doors,  and  he  repeated  it  now  in  the 
House — that  a  want  of  conscientious 
frankness  was  the  last  charge  that  he 
would  bringagainstany  man.  Butitdid 
happen,  that  the  men  sometimes  who 
had  most  of  that  frankness,  unless  at 
the  same  time  they  were  men  of  en- 
lighteninl  understanding,  were,  of  all 
others,  the  most  irreclaimable ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  all  hoiic  of  recalling  them 
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from  their  errors — so  help  them  God  ! 
was  but  pisionary.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances*  then,  it  did  become  the 
House  to  set  itself  in  order,  and  to 
embrace  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
— for  to  lose  one  might  be  fatal — of 
going  up  to  the  ether  branches  of  the 
legislature  with  an  overpowering  ma¬ 
jority  upon  the  Catholic  Question ; 
nothing  short  of  an  immense  majority 
— little  short  of  unanimity — could 
successful.  There  was  not  an  hour — a 
moment  to  be  lost ;  for  the  time  might 
come  when  even  such  a  majority  would 
be  ineffectual.  There  might  come 
a  time — and  honourable  gentlemen 
would  do  well  to  recollect  it — when 
the  unanimous  votes  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  joined  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  from  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  would  have  no  other  conse¬ 
quence  than  to  lead  to  an  irreparable 
breach  with  the  Crown.- 

Sir  John  Newport  contended  that 
the  measure  did  not  destroy  any  ex¬ 
isting  right ;  every  body  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject,  knew  the 
miserable  condition  of  those  people 
miscalled  freeholders,  which  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  kept  up. 

Mr  Plunkett  said,  that  instead  of 
the  measure  before  the  House  having, 
as  had  been  alleged,  no  connexion  with 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  it 
had  a  very  close  connexion.  The  doors 
of  Parliament  were  to  be  opened  to 
Catholics,  and  this  measure  was  de¬ 
manded  as  a  provision  against  the  rush 
of  an  immense  Catholic  mob.  The 
Act  of  1 793,  was  a  most  preposterous 
act ;  it  had  begun  completely  at  the 
wrong  end — h^  let  the  rabble  into 
the  elective  franchise,  while  it  shut 
out  the  gentry,  and  ever  since,  the 
country  gentlemen  of  Ireland  had  set 
about  m^ing  as  many  freeholders  as 
ever  they  could,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  trafficking  in  them. 

The  measure  was  further  supported 
by  Mr  W'sey  Fitzgerald,  who,  how¬ 


ever,  complained  that  it  did  not  go 
far  enough ;  and  by  Mr  R.  Martin. 

Mr  Brownlow  thanked  Mr  Little¬ 
ton  for  bringing  in  the  bill,  as  be  was 
convinced  there  was  no  measure  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfitre 
of  Ireland.  No  person  out  of  doors, 
who  is  not  actuated  by  private  motives 
rather  than  the  public  good,  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  measure.  He  would 
mention  a  case  which  showed  how  the 
system  worked :  a  ^ntleman  of  large 
landed  property  in  Ireland,  and  a  man 
possessed  of  every  virtue,  save  that  of 
residing  on  his  estates  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  was  called  upon  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  discharge  the  duty  of  High 
Sheriff  in  the  county  in  which  his  pro¬ 
perty  was  situated.  He  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him,  but  not  finding  it  possible,  said. 

By  God,  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  government,  I  will  make 
myself  an  M.P.  to  vex  them.”  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  took  with 
him  to  Ireland  2600  leases,  and  when 
he  got  there,  parcelled  out  his  estate 
into  2600  sub-divisions,  so  minute, 
that  to  live  upon  one  of  them  would 
be  complete  beggary.  He  now  said, 
“  I  will  walk  into  Parliament  without 
asking  the  vote  of  a  single  man  in  the 
independent  county  in  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  reside." 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  the  measure,  coupled 
as  it  was  with  the  great  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  He  did  not 
talk  of  it  as  a  measure  meeting  all  the 
evils  which  were  attendant  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
Ireland ;  but  he  thought  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  go  into  a  committee,  and 
that  those  who  had  objections  to  it 
could  state  them  there. 

The  second  reading  was  opposed  by 
Mr  Banks,  who  moved  an  amendment, 
and  by  Mr  Secretary  Peel,  who  a^eed 
with  Mr  Brougham,  that  it  would  be 
most  precipitate  to  make  such  a  change 
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in  the  franchise  without  the  most  care¬ 
ful  inrestigation.  As  to  raising  the 
fre^old  firotn  forty  shillings  to  ten 
pounds,  having  any  effect  in  prevent¬ 
ing  peijury,  he  thought  that  those 
who  could  be  brought  to  swear  public¬ 
ly  in  one  case,  would  also  swear  hilse- 
ly  in  the  other.  He  could  not  see 
that  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  were 
any  cause  ot  the  disturbances  in  Ire¬ 
land,  or  that  their  disfranchisement 
would  strengthen  the  Protestant  in¬ 
terest;  for  the  greatest  number  of 
forty-shilling  freeholders  had  been 
created  in  the  north  of  Ireland  where 
the  disturbances  had  been  but  com- 

Ctively  few ;  and  as  to  these  free- 
ers  giving  their  votes  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics,  he  found  that,  in  the 
tXHinty  of  Kilkenny,  where  only  37CO 
forty-shilling  freeholders  had  been  re¬ 
gistered  since  1795,twoCatholic  mem¬ 
bers — members  supporting  the  Catho¬ 
lic  daims,  had  been  returned  to  Par¬ 
liament,  while  the  county  of  Ferma¬ 
nagh,  in  which  26,900  had  been  re¬ 
gistered  during  the  same  perioil,  sent 
two  members,  wh(»  voted  against  those 
claims.  Mr  C.  H.  Hutchison  also  op¬ 
posed  the  measure,  and  condemned 
the  uniting  it  with  the  Catholic  Bill. 

Lord  Milton  expressed  great  doubts 
of  the  measure ;  but  would  vote  for  at* 
least  that  stage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  Denman  would  make  no  such  con¬ 
cession  as  that  involved  in  thisquestion ; 
for  by  introducing  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  measure  for  the  Catholic 
claims,  it  seemed  as  though  there  were 
a  feeling  that  if  those  claims  were  con¬ 
ceded,  it  mattered  not  by  what  kind  of 
laws  Ireland  should  be  governed.  But 
this  question  did  not  belong  to  Catho¬ 
lic  more  than  to  Protestant — to  Ire¬ 
land  more  than  to  England— it  be¬ 
longed  to  all,  and  all  ought  to  view  it 
with  emial  alarm. 

Mr  Lambton  said,  that,  from  any 
thing  he  had  heard,  be  did  not  believe 


that  the  forty-shilling  fi^holders  were 
so  bad  as  they  were  represented ;  and, 
following  that  principle  which  had  ever 
guided  his  public  conduct,  he  never 
would  consent  to  any  measure  having 
for  its  object  a  limitation  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise  of  the*  people,— as  re¬ 
presenting  a  large  body  of  English 
electors,  he  could  neither  support  this 
bill,  nor  tolerate  its  principle. 

The  debate  lasted  till  nearly  three  < 
o’clock ;  and  the  numbers  were,  for 
the  second  reading  233,  against  it  185, 
majority  in  favour  of  it  48. 

On  the  10th  of  May  this  bill  was 
debated  in  the  committee;  and  an 
amendment  was  proposed  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  :  “  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  what  faults  and 
abuses  exist  in  the  exercise  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise  in  Ireland ;  and  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  any  and  what  mea¬ 
sures  can  be  Julopted,  with  a  view  to 
correct  the  same.”  This  amendment 
was  negatived  by  l68  members  to  53, 
the  bill  was  reported  pro  forma,  and 
the  report  deferred  and  ultimately 
dropt,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection, 
in  the  interim,  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  by  the  Lords. 

The  other  auxiliary  measure,  that 
of  a  provision  by  law  for  the  secular 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  was  brought 
forward  on  the  29th  of  May.  The 
leading  arguments  in  fiivour  of  this 
measure  were,  that  it  would  unite  the 
Catholic  clergy  more  firmly  to  the 
State,  and  render  Catholic  Emam!ipa- 
tion  both  a  more  palatable  and  a  more 
safe  measure;  and  the  arguments 
against  it  were,  a  denial  that  it  would 
have  these  effects,  the  inconsistency 
of  making  Protestants  pay  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  priests,  and  the  injustice,  if 
this  provision  should  be  granted  to 
tlic  Cfatholic  clergy,  of  refusing  a  si¬ 
milar  jirovision  to  the  ministers  of  the 
various  sects  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
After  a  long,  but  not  a  very  interesting. 
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debate,  the  House  dirWIed,  and  the 
numbers  were,  for  the  resolution  805, 
against  it  l62,  majority  for  it  43. 

As  the  time  appoints  for  reading 
the  Catholic  Bill  a  third  time  ap¬ 
proached,  the  number  of  petitions  for¬ 
warded  to  both  Houses  for  and  against 
it  increased,  those  against  it  being  the 
mostnumerous,  especially  in  the  I^rds. 
The  third  reading,  upon  T uesday  the 
10th  of  May,  was  supported  by  Messrs 
Curwen,  C.  Grant,  Huskisson,  Broug¬ 
ham,  and  others,  and  opposed  by  the 
Solicitor-General  and  Mr  Secretary 
Peel.  It  was  ultimately  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  by  a  maiority  of  21, 
there  being  24>8  for  it,  and  227  against 
it. 

On  the  11th  of  May  the  bill  was 
carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
read  a  first  time,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  debate  upon  it  should 
tue  place  on  the  seomd  reading. 
That  reading  came  on  upon  the  1 7th, 
upon  which  (lay  the  Earl  of  Donough- 
more  moved  the  second  reading,  with¬ 
out  making  any  speech.  Among 
the  petitions  presented,  whs  one 
by^  Earl  Grey,  from  the  English  Ca¬ 
tholic  Peers,  and  thirty  thousand 
other  English  Catholics.  In  present¬ 
ing  this  petition,  his  Lordship)  re¬ 
gretted  that  his  Majesty’s  Ministers 
had  not  taken  up  this  question  as  a 
Cabinet  measure,  instead  of  abandon¬ 
ing  all  the  duties  of  government  to 
the  chance-medley  of  interests.  The 
reverend  prelates  opposite  disclaimed 
any  interference  on  their  parts  to  ex¬ 
cite  public  opinion  against  the'  Catho¬ 
lics.  He  was  bound  to  believe  them, 
satisfied  that  they  would  state  nothing 
in  that  house  which  was  not  true. 
But  were  not  their  opinions  generally 
known  on  this  subject,  and  was  it  too 
much  to  say  that  efforts  would  be 
made  by  others  to  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  their  favour  by  promoting 
those  petitions?  However  tnat  might 
be,  active  exertious  had  been  made  to 


excite  those  opinions  against  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  claims.  Hitherto  they  had  not 
succeeded,  although  they  might  yet 
su(%eed,  in  rekindling  those  sparks  of 
animosity  so  productive  of  misery  to 
the  country.  For  his  part  he  was  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  this  measure  was  one  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  content  to  the  people 
of  England;  and  this,  as  hail  been 
stated  by  a  Noble  D^ke,  was  the 
moment  of  conciliating  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  rendering  that  whitm  was 
at  present  a  union  of  law,  a  union  of 
interests.  This  great  question  was 
now  reduced  to  a  (luestion  of  time ;  it 
was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  sooner 
or  later  it  must  be  (airried.  Was  it 
possible  that  any  man  who  entertain¬ 
ed  that  opinion  could  take  u]>on  him¬ 
self  the  responsibility  of  the  conse- 
(luences  likely  to  result  from  dela^  ? 
At  present,  this  measure  of  justice 
would  be  hailed  by  the  Catholics  with 
satisfaction  ;  delay  it  a  little  longer, 
and  it  might  be  held  out  to  tliem  in 
vain.  The  country  was  now  in  a 
prosperous  state,  but  were  there  not 
already  some  clouds  discernible  in  the 
horizon,  and  who  could  tell  how  soon 
they  might  burst  into  storms  ?  Now, 
then,  was  the  time  for  their  Lordships 
to  give  that  which  they  might  offer  in 
vain  in  the  hour  of  distress  and  dan¬ 
ger.  That  was  the  case  with  Ame¬ 
rica:  God  grant  they  might  not  pro¬ 
duce  another  separation,  which  would 
be  followed  by  the  inevitable  ruin  of 
this  country.  His  (xmviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  had  increased 
with  time,  and  was  now  stronger  than 
ever.  They  ought  to  remove  those 
disqualifications  from  their  fellow  sub¬ 
jects,  which  were  no  defence  to  the 
church,  which  were  weakness  and  di¬ 
vision  to  the  country,  and  which  would 
ultimately  be  attended  with  ruin. 

Lord  Colchester  opposed  the  bill. 
He  did  not  think  that  tne  Parliament¬ 
ary  inquiry  had  removed  the  objec¬ 
tions  whicn  formerly  existed  to  this 
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measure.  Government  had  always 
shown  a  readiness  to  grant  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  a  full  participation 
in  the  enjoyments,  advantages,  and 
interestsof  the  constitution ;  but  these 
were  refused  or  lightly  treated,  and 
the  aim  seemed  to  be  to  get  possession 
of  mlitical  power.  They  enjoyed  the 
ri^t  and  security  of  property;  and 
if  the  present  regulations  were  not 
sufficient  for  those  purposes,  let  fur¬ 
ther  regulations  be  made ;  civil  'em¬ 
ployments  had  been  always  open  to 
them ;  and  to  the  army  and  navy  they 
had  long  since  been  admitted ;  but 
their  object  clearly  seemed  to  be  not 
to  enjoy  privilege  but  to  exercise 
power.  The  most  prominent  writers, 
even  of  the  present  day,  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics,  denied  the  justice  of 
those  laws  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  held  its  superiority.  It 
might  be  said  that  all  danger  would 
be  avoided  by  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  the  present  bill  was  drawn  up ; 
but  the  enactments  of  a  bill  would  be 
a  very  ineffectual  security  against 
churchmen  who  swore  to  keep  most 
sacred  whatever  counsel  they  recei¬ 
ved  from  the  Pope.  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  abroad ;  and  Bossuet  had 
been  pointed  out  as  the  brightest 
of  these ;  but  Bossuet  contended  that 
it  was  right  to  use  the  sword,  in 
addition  to  the  arguments  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
in  his  funeral  oration  over  Louis 
XIV.,  he  had  mentioned  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  heretics  as  among  the  most 
pniise-worthy  deeds  of  that  monarch. 
The  measure  for  a  provision  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  could  not  be  right. 
It  was  a  virtual  recognition  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  on  that  account 
most  unconstitutional.  It  had  been 
argued  that,  because  in  Hanover  Ca¬ 
tholics  had  been  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  Protestant  brethren, 
they  ought  to  he  placed  in  the  same 
situation  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  cases 


were  not  alike,  fur  the  Hanoverian 
Catholics  allow^  to  the  King  an  in¬ 
terference  in  the  investiture  of  their 
bishops,  and  this  the  Irish  Catholics 
woulu  not  hear  of.  He  would  say 
that  the  Emancipation  which  was 
most  necessary  for  Ireland,  was  Eman- 
cipaticm  from  bigotry.  Emancipation 
from  ignorance.  Emancipation  from 
that  foreign  power,  whose  spiritual  au¬ 
thority  was  acknowledged  there ;  and 
finally.  Emancipation  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  subdivision  and  underletting  of 
lands.  Let  this  be  done,  and  the 
peace  of  Ireland  would  be  secured. 
That  country  would  then  be  freed 
from  the  baleful  influence  of  party. 
They  might  be  told  that  the  power 
of  the  priests  was  not  so  great  as  it 
had  formerly  been  ;  but  his  firm  belief 
was,  that  the  power  was  only  dor¬ 
mant — that  it  could  easily  be  called 
into  full  operation— that  "  it  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth.”  *  Impressed  with 
the  justice  and  policy  of  these  senti¬ 
ments,  his  Lordship  moved,  “  That 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
six  months." 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesea  had  for¬ 
merly  supported  this  measure,  but 
now,  however  painful  it  might  be  to 
him,  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duty  forced  him  to  vote  against  it. 
The  change  of  circumstances  fully  ad¬ 
mitted  and  justified  his  conduct.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  different 
concessions  made  to  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  had  not  been  met  by  them  with 
a  corresponding  spirit  of  conciliation. 
Each  concession  had-given  rise  to  new 
demands,  and  had  tended  to  produce 
restlessness  and  dissatisfaction.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  tone  and  language  which 
hi^  recently  been  used,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  nothing  shwt  of  Catholic  as¬ 
cendency  would  satisfy  the  Catholic 
body.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  force 
— it  had  been  almost  threatened  that 
the  measure  should  be  carried  by  force. 
Six  to  one  had  been  spoken  of  as  the 
relative  proportion.  Now,  if  there 
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must  be  a  contest— ‘if  they  were  to 
be  threatened  with  the  opposition  of 
six  millions  of  men  or  one  million — 
if  the  fight  must  come,  he  should  like 
to  meet  it  when  the  country  was  in 
the  best  possible  situation — when  peace 
prevailed  on  every  side.  Still  he  must 
say,  that  he  was  really  and  sincerely 
a  friend  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  He 
would  grant  them  every  relief  that 
was  proper,  but  he  would  take  care  to 
grant  them  nothing  at  the  expense  of 
the  constitution.  Seeing  the  necessi- 
^  of  upholding  an‘d  maintaining  the 
Protestant  ascendency,  he  could  not 
consent  to  any  further  extension  of 
political  privileges  to  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  With  respect  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  were  said  to  be  connected 
with  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  he 
would  only  offer  a  few  remarks.  He 
did  not  object  to  an  alteration  of  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland — it  might 
probably  be  productive  of  good ;  nei¬ 
ther  did  he  object  to  making  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  Catholic  clergy ;  but  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  a  Pro- 
tentant  king  paid  a  Catholic  clergy, 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  that  Pro¬ 
testant  King  should  be  excluded  from 
all  iMwer  in  the  appointment  of  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  bishop. 

Marquis  Camden  supported  the  bill, 
and  thought  it  a  strong  ground  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  a  promise 
had  been  made  that  they  should  be 
conceded. 

Earl  Darnly  thought  there  was  no 
necessity  even  for  replying  to  asser¬ 
tions  that  Catholics  were  not  to  be 
believed  on  oath,  and  to  arguments 
drawn  from  what  had  taken  place  at 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  but  when  he 
was  told  that  this  emancipation  would 
lie  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  in  their  way  to  an  ultimate 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  he  was 
borne  out  in  giving  that  assertion  the 
fullest  denial.  It  was  true,  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  passing  this  bill 


might  be  to  seat  five  or  six  of  the 
most  distinraished  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  country  in  Parliament. 
But  if  it  was  to  introduce  such  noble 
and  distinguished  persons  as  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  for  example,  could  it  be  consi¬ 
ders  as  any  other  than  a  desirable 
measure  ?  Why,  it  was  feared  that  it 
might  introduce  also  principles  of  le¬ 
gislation  inimical  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Established  Church  ;  but  were  not 
the  household  troops  opposite  him — 
the  lawn  legion — were  not  those  right 
reverend  prelates  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  orthodoxy  of  Parliament? 
But,  besides  these  securities,  did  not 
the  Protestant  establishment  possess 
a  host  in  such  vigilant  allies  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool¬ 
sack,  and  others  who  could  bring  up  a 
whole  corps  de  reserve  in  the  cause  ? 
In  this  country  political  influence  must 
ever  follow  the  majority  of  numbers 
and  property ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  that,  either 
in  England  or  in  Scotland,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  should  ever  again  be  the 
dominant  one.  He  was  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  that  though  these  claims  were 
conceded  that  very  night,  the  next 
elections  would  be  determine<l  not  by 
any  religious  considerations  whatever, 
but  by  property  and  its  attendant  in¬ 
fluence,  just  as  they  had  hitherto 
been. 

The  Earl  of  Longford  said  he  did 
not  think  that  the  Catholics  could  be 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  politi¬ 
cal  power  in  a  Protestant  country 
without  manifest  danger  to  the  con¬ 
stitution.  He  thought  so  because  of 
the  perpetual  interference  of  the  papal 
authority  and  influence,  nominally  in 
spiritual  affairs,  but  actually,  and  in 
fact,  in  the  whole  ordinary  business 
of  life.  The  Catholic  priesthood  were 
able  to  lead  the  people  with  great  fa¬ 
cility  ;  among  them  the  commands  of 
the  superior  to  the  inferior  admitted 
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of  no  dispute;  and  thus,  whatever 
mi^t  be  said  or  promised  upon  the 
subject,  if  the  Pope  or  any  superior  an* 
tbority  in  the  Catholic  churdi  should 
command  measures  hostile  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  or  the  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  Catholics  would  have  no  inte¬ 
rest  bnt  to  obey. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  conjured  their 
Lordships  to  pause  ere  they  agreed  to 
continue  to  deprive  five  or  six  millions 
of  their  brethren,  who  were  like  them¬ 
selves  the  free  subjects  of  a  free  state, 
of  those  civil  rights  of  which  no  class 
of  men  ought  to  be  deprived  on  account 
of  mere  abstract  opinions.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unjustifiable  and  unnecessary 
exclusion  had  been  declared  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  united  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  what  good 
purpose  of  religion,  or  morals,  or  poli¬ 
cy,  could  so  embittering  a  restriction 
promote?  If  the  church  of  England 
could  not  be  maintained  otherwise  than 
by  the  permanent  infliction  of  pains 
and  penalties,  then  he  scrupled  not  to 
say,  let  it  fal* ;  the  mere  external  fa¬ 
bric  was  not  worth  preserving  unless 
the  great  principles  of  justice  and  li¬ 
berty  of  conscience  could  be  preserved 
within  it.  The  House;  had  now  a  glo¬ 
rious  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  a 
lai^  portion  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects 
— an  opportunity  which,  if  neglected, 
could  not  perhaps  be  recalleel.  By  a 
S3rstem  of  conciliation  now,  they  might 
avert  many  evils.  What  would  now 
be  receivetl  with  gratitude,  might  here¬ 
after  be  extorted  without  thanks. 

Lord  Carbery  wished,  that  as  there 
could  be  no  permanent  peace  in  Ireland 
till  this  subject  was  settled,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  would  take  it  up  as 
a  question  of  state,  and  ascertain  how 
far  the  policy  of  the  British  constitn- 
don  and  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  reconcilable. 

,The  Bishop  of  Chester  was  free  to 
confess  that  his  mind  had  undergone  a 
change  upon  the  Catholic  Question ;  his 


mind  had  bet::,  from  the  force  of  early 
education,  imbued  with  those  principles 
of  dvil  and  religions  freedom  wWh 
liberal  study  had  inculcated.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  severity  of  the  penal  code  led 
him  then  to  conclude  that  it  was  as  un¬ 
necessary  as  it  was  harsh.  Bnt  when, 
upon  matnrer  consideration,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  greater  experience  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Catholic  church,  he  be^me 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  a  controlling  reli¬ 
gions  establishment,  necessarily  endow¬ 
ed  with  co-ordinate  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities.  Motives  of  an  unworthy 
character  had  been  imputed  to  them 
(the  Bishops)  for  their  opposition  to 
this  measure.  He  asked  what  right 
had  Noble  Lords  to  impute  to  Protes¬ 
tant  Bishops  that  they  were  actuated 
in  their  opposition  to  a  public  measure, 
by  motives  so  mean  and  sordid  as  self- 
interest  ?  What  grounds  had  they  for 
such  an  imputation?  What  reasons 
deducible,  either  from  liistwy  or  obser¬ 
vation,  had  they  to  justify  this  mode 
of  unworthy  attack  ?  Was  it  personal 
interest  that  induced  the  seven  bishops 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  king,  to  whom  they  were  other¬ 
wise  personally  attached  ?  No :  their 
motives  sprung  from  a  purer  source; 
it  was  the  honest  and  firm  ambition  of 
proving  themselves  vigilant  sentinels, 
and  ready  champions  of  the  church  of 
which  they  were  dignitaries.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  debarring  four  or  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  their  fellow-subjects  from  inde¬ 
feasible  and  inalienable  rights ;  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  ai^e  this  claim 
of  abstract  right  at  the  outset.  In  that 
view  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the 
numbers  affected  could  be  brought  to 
form  a  part  of  the  consideration,  fur 
whether  the  number  was  small  or  great, 
the  question  of  right  was  the  same. 
He  wished  Noble  Lords  had  better 
expluned  the  meaning  of  the  words 
12 
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deherred  from  indefeasible  rights culsted  to  produce  the  supposed  adran- 
the  term  “natural”  rights  had  also  been  tage?  With  respect  to  the  last  consi* 
used,  and  by  others  it  had  been  more  deration,  all  he  should  say  was  this,  that 
appropriately  qualified  to  the  term  “  ci-  if  there  was  one  point  more  clear  than 
nl”  rights.  Did  any  Noble  Lord  seri-  another  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  it  was 
ously  mean  to  contend,  that  individuals  this — that  up  to  the  most  recent  date, 
possessed  any  rights  which  they  were  the  disturbed  condition  of  that  country 
not  liable,  under  peculiar  circumstan*  was,  by  the  best  judges,  declared  to 
ces,  to  be  called  upon  to  forego  for  the  have  little  connexion  with  the  Catholic 
puUic  good  ?  Were  not  many  exclu-  question.  The  wretched  peasant  was 
ded  by  the  law  from  the  exercise  of  oppressed  by  a  more  malignant  and  ex- 
what  might  be  called  direct  rights?  asperating,  though  not  an  incurable. 
Individuals  were  constantly  excluded  disease. 'One  of  the  most  distinguished 
from  certain  civil  offices,  without  the  witnesses  that  had  been  examined  be- 
possession  of  particular  and  prescribed  fore  the  Committee,  had  proved  that 
qualifications.  How,  then,  could  they  the  most  exciting  and  proximate  cause 
<^1  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  an  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  had  arisen 
anomalous  principle  of  law  ?  In  the  from  the  extreme  misery  of  the  pea- 
former  cases  to  which  he  alluded,  the  sant ;  and  that  the  more  remote  cause 
qualification  was  certain— in  the  rase  was,  the  radically  vicious  state  of  socie- 
of  Catholics,  it  was  uncertain ;  but  their  ty — a  state  of  society  which,  if  he 
principles  were,  as  he  had  already  said,  could  venture  to  give  the  opinion  of 
fixed,  and  he  believed  irrevocable.  In  one  so  young  in  politics  as  himself,  was 
both  cases,  however,  the  civil  right  was  fraught  with  deep  evils,  which  required 
concluded  and  foreclosed,  because  the  the  remedial  application  of  a  difi'erent 
public  service  require<l  it.  Did  not  measure  from  that  now  proposed  to 
the  very  Bill  before  their  Lordships  re-  their  consideration.  The  property  in 
cognise  the  principle  of  exclusion  ?  the  soil  belonged,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
what  could  be  a  more  sacred  right,  proprietors  who  were  absent  and  in- 
than  to  possess  a  voice  at  the  election  trusted  the  management  of  their  estates 
of  a  representative?  Was  not  that  often  to  unscrupulous  agents.  Theedu- 
right  violated  by  this  bill  ?  The  Ca-  cation  of  the  people  was  imperfect,  and 
tholics  themselves  recognised  this  prin-  immoral  habits  arose  from  neglect  and 
ciple  of  exclusion  in  all  their  applica-  ill-treatment — a  system  of  exaction  was 
tions  to  Parliament,  for  their  Bills  uni-  ingrafted  upon  the  mode  of  tenantcy, 
formly  admitted  the  propriety  of  ex-  one  claim  for  rent  was  accumulated 
cepting  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chan-  upon  another,  until  an  amount  was 
cellor  in  the  proposed  eligibility.  Then  through  the  one  hand  and  the  other 
the  real  question — Whether  the  opi-  squeezed  from  the  soil  more  than  the 
nions  of  the  Catholics  were  such  as  to  soil  could  fairly  yield — a  state  of  socie- 
disqualifythem  from  certain  civil  rights,  ty  of  which,  from  its  very  nature,  the 
more  especially  those  of  a  legislative  tenant  must  be  the  wretched  victim — 
description  ?  This  was  followed  up  by  a  state  of  society  where  there  was  an 
another  question — Whether  the  danger  obstinate  adherence  to  absurd  and  an- 
of  the  present  crisis  was  so  imminent  tiquated  customs,  in  defiance  of  the 
as  to  call  for  the  violation  of  an  esta-  wholesome  and  regular  law  of  the  land, 
blished  constitutional  principle,  for  the  Such  a  state  of  society  could  be  impro- 
sake  of  avoiding  it  ?  Connected  with  ved  by  no  such  remedy  as  was  provided 
these  considerations  was  another —  by  the  present  Bill;  it  would  require 
Whether  the  proposed  remedy  was  cal-  measures  of  a  stronger  and  more  effica- 
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ciotis  character;  it  would  require  the 
introduction  of  a  better  religion — a  pu¬ 
rer  administration  of  justice — a  revision 
of  the  revenue  laws — a  general  system 
of  education,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
a  return  of  the  proprietary  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  estates  which  they  possessetl 
within  it.  A  relief  from  reckless  po¬ 
verty,  from  barbarous  superstition,  and 
from  inveterate  insubordination,  was  the 
emancipation  of  which  Ireland  stood 
in  need.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1823, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  began  to  talk  of  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  ;  and  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  words  by  some  of  them  was,  a 
restoration  of  that  property  to  their 
church  of  which  it  had  been  deprived 
by  the  Reformation ;  and  by  others,  a 
recovery  of  the  lands  which  had  been 
forfeited  at  different  j»eriods  of  their 
history.  Whichever  of  these  two  opi¬ 
nions  the  mass  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
entertained,  they  would  be  matly  dis¬ 
appointed  at  finding  that  ^is  Bill,  if 
carried,  would  bestow  upon  them  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  boons  which  they  expected. 
He  contended  that  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  Pope’s  supremacy,  in  things 
temporal  and  in  things  spiritual,  exist^ 
only  in  theory.  Every  Catholic  allowed 
that  the  Pope  had  an  ecclesiastical  supre¬ 
macy  ;  ami  that  ecclesiastical  suprema¬ 
cy  involved  in  it  certain  temporal  juris¬ 
dictions.  Did  not  the  Pope  nominate  to 
all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Ireland? 
ami  had  he  not,  by  snch  a  nomination,  a 
well-disci|)lined  army  of 3000  ecclesias¬ 
tics  in  that  country,  ready  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  work  his  bidding  ? — an  army, 
whose  generals  he  also  appointed,  and 
who,  if  tliey  were  not  tlie  partisans,  had 
at  least  been  the  nominees,  of  a  preten¬ 
der  to  the  British  throne?  The  reverend 
prelate  tiien  adverted  to  the  power  ar¬ 
rogated  by  the  Pope  to  depose  kings, 
and  showed  that,  in  1643,  Charles  1., 
and  in  1719,  George  I.,  had  been  de¬ 
posed  in  Ireland,  by  a  hull  from  the 
IVipe ;  ami  timt,  in  our  own  days,  Louis 


XVIII.  had  l>een  deposed  in  France, 
by  a  bull  from  Pins  YII.  These  were 
some,  but  not  all  the  reasons,  which 
induced  him  to  give,  not  a  satisfactory, 
but  still  a  conscientious,  vote  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  measure. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  said, 
that  the  right  reverend  prelate,  while 
he  deprecated  any  attacks  on  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  individuals,  had  indulged  him¬ 
self  in  a  very  serious  charge  on  the  great 
body  of  the  Irish  Catholics — a  d^ire 
to  overturn  the  church  establishment, 
and  to  regain  possession  of  the  forfeited 
estates ;  and  he  had  done  this  on  the 
authority  of  a  Protestant,  and  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  every  tittle  of  evidence  which 
had  been  given  on  the  subject  by  Ca¬ 
tholic  bishops  and  priests,  as  well  as 
every  member  of  the  Catholic  laity  trito 
was  examined  before  tlieir  Lordships’ 
committee.  Surely,  the  right  reverend 
prelate  could  not  have  read  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Protestants  and  Catholics  cou- 
curred  in  stating  that  the  forfeited  es¬ 
tates  were  considered  as  secure  proper¬ 
ty  as  any  in  the  country.  If  any  facts 
were  necessary  in  support  of  the  so¬ 
lemn  declaration  on  oath  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  foumi 
in  their  own  practice ;  for  it  was  a  fact 
that  those  Catholics  whose  wealth  ha«l 
enabled  them  to  purchase  property, 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  become  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  those  very  forfeited  estates. 
After  this,  would  it  be  said,  that  they 
were  nut  disposed  to  respect  tlie  titles 
to  such  property  ?  It  was  true,  that 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  lie  (Lord 
Lansdown)  supported  the  present  Bill, 
was,  the  insecurity  to  which  property 
would  be  exposed  in  Ireland  from  its  re¬ 
fusal  ;  but  that  insecurity  rested  on  very 
different  grounds  from  those  winch  the 
right  reverend  prelate  had  taken.  Th*> 
insecurity  which  he  dreaded  was  that 
which  must  ever  exist  where  discontent 
prevailed  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  noble  Marquess  proceedisl 
to  contend,  at  considenible  length,  that 
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the  Catholics  were  found  faithful  sub¬ 
jects  to  Protestant  pidnces;  that  this 
had  been  proved  in  every  Protestant 
country  in  Europe;  that  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  free  constitution  was  proved 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  their  disposition  to  admit  reli¬ 
gious  liberty — by  the  readiness  with 
which  the  state  of  Maryland,  originally 
composed  principally  of  Catholics,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  most  tolerant  regulations 
with  respect  to  religious  worship  ;  and 
concluded  this  part  of  his  remarks  by 
an  appeal  to  the  learned  Lord  on  the 
woolsack  ;  in  which  he  asked  whether, 
in  the  course  of  his  official  experience, 
he  had  ever  known  of  any  Catholic  mi¬ 
nister  or  general  who  had  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  a  Protestant  prince,  or  swer¬ 
ved  in  any  manner  from  his  allegiance 
or  duty,  in  consequence  of  his  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Pope  ?  He  was  fully  aware 
of  the  sensitive  fears  of  those  who  ap- 
prehehded  that  the  Protestant  church 
would  be  endangered  if  Catholics  were 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  legislative  bodies, 
where  subjects  connected  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  that  church  might  be  decided. 
The  conscientious  opinions  from  which 
such  feelings  and  alarms  arose,  he  duly 
respected ;  but  he  was  convinced  that 
the  apprehensions  were  unfounded.  It 
was  matter  of  history,  that  when  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  was 
proposed,  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
was  to  introduce  sixteen  representative 
peers  of  that  country  to  seats  in  the 
English  House  of  Lords,  was  warmly 
opposed  by  some  right  reverend  pre¬ 
lates  of  that  day.  They  imagined  that 
if  sixteen  Presbyterian  Lords  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  and  vote  on  all  subjects  in 
that  House,  it  might  be  attended  with 
consequences  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
Church  of  England.  One  right  reve¬ 
rend  prelate  in  particular,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  zeal,  went  so  far  as  to  predict  that 
the  most  imminent  danger  to  the  church 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence. 
He  compared  the  intri^uction  of  six¬ 


teen  Presbyterians  into  the  Upper 
House,  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  fo¬ 
reign  ingredients  in  the  caldron,  which 
would  have  the  ceitain  effect  of  making 
it  boil  over  till  it  burst.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  those  grave  predictions,  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  carried  into  effect;  the  six¬ 
teen  Presbyterian  Lords  were  admitted 
into  Parliament,  and  what  happened  ? 
— not  that  the  caldron  had  boiled  over 
till  it  burst,  but  that  no  danger  what¬ 
ever  had  accrued  to  the  church ;  and  on 
looking  at  the  divisions  which  had  since 
then  taken  place,  it  would  be  found,  by 
a  very  curious  coincidence,  that  these 
sixteen  Presbyterians  were  generally 
found  voting  on  the  same  side  with  the 
bishops  who  had  been  so  much  alarm¬ 
ed  at  their  approach.  The  noble  lord 
proceeded  to  contend,  that  prophecies, 
generally,  of  the  description  to  which  he 
alluded,  had  been  unfortunate.  Dean 
Swift,  at  the  time  of  tlie  repeal  of  the 
sacramental  test  in  Ireland,  had  fore¬ 
told  that  the  whole  religion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  become  Presbyterian.  Again, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  late  reign,  when 
a  bill  was  brought  in  to  admit  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Canada  to  civil  rights,  it  had 
been  prophesied,  that,  through  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  the  Pope  in  that  country, 
we  should  lose  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  We  had  lost  the  United  States, 
but  Canada,  instead  of  having  led  the 
way  in  their  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  was  the  only  colony  which  had 
remained  faithful  to  us. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  ready,  at 
once,  to  meet  the  question  of  expe¬ 
diency — to  look  fairly  at  the  advanta^ 
which  were  expect^  from  it,  and  at 
the  evils  to  which  it  might  give  rise. 
In  consequence  of  events  in  Ireland, 
which  had  transpired  prior  to  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  Parliament,  the  House  had 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act,  put¬ 
ting  down  the  body  called  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Association,  and  also  to  institute 
an  inquiry,  by  both  branches  of  the  le¬ 
gislature,  into  the  state  of  that  country 
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generally.  Now,  even  had  he  been 
favourable  to  the  concession  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  claims,  he  should  certainly,  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  have  thought 
it  right  to  wait  the  result  of  that  in¬ 
quiry  so  instituted,  and,  at  all  events, 
legislate  only  upon  a  full  investigation 
of  the  subjects ;  but  the  bill  was  brought 
in  without  waiting  one  moment  for  in¬ 
telligence.  Nor  was  it  the  mere  bill 
l>cfore  the  House thatwas  to  be  brought 
forward :  two  others  were  devised,  got 
up  with  equal  haste  and  want  of  con¬ 
sideration  ;  some  of  the  provisions  of 
which  might  go,  perhaps,  to  alleviate 
the  evils  belonging  to  the  main  mea¬ 
sure,  but  others  of  them  seemed  no  less 
likely  to  increase  it.  Why,  then,  it 
was  not  one  measure  of  change  that 
was  proposed,  but  three;  and  where 
were  they,  on  what  was  each  to  de¬ 
pend,  and  what  was  their  connexion  ? 
What  was  it  expected  the  House  of 
Lords  should  do?  The  House  of 
Commons  put  them  in  this  condition 
—it  sent  up  a  bill  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  act  by,— having  purchased 
a  majority  for  that  bill  below,  by  the 
introduction  of  other  measures.  As 
far  as  his  opinion  went,  perhaps  this 
question,  however,  was  one  of  slight 
consideration ;  for  he  detested,  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  the  bill 
already  in  the  House.  A  great  part 
of  it  be  took  to  be  nonsense  ;  some  of 
it  was  even  rather  worse.  The  least 
objectionable  part  of  the  bill,  as  he 
thought,  was  the  concessions  which  it 
proposed  making  to  the  Catholics  ;  for 
upon  that  subject  he  would  be  content 
to  put  one  short  question  to  the  House 
—would  they  relieve  the  Catholic  from 
disabilities  under  which  he  laboured, 
or  would  they  not  ? — and  if  they  re¬ 
plied  in  the  affirmative,  then  he  would 
engage  to  draw  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
in  half  an  hour,  which  should  not  be 
liable  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  objections 
which  applied  to  that  now  upon  the 
table.  In  short,  the  simple  question 


as  to  the  great  measure  seemed  to  him 
to  be— would  the  House,  or  would  it 
not,  remove  the  Catholic  disabilities  ? 
The  noble  Lords  opposite  m^tained 
that  it  was  fitting  to  grant  the  conces¬ 
sions  demanded,  because  the  Catholics  of 
this  country  and  Ireland  ought  and  were 
entitled  to  enjoy  equal  civil  rights  and 
immunities  at  all  points  with  their  Pro¬ 
testant  brethren.  He  said  that  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  not  entitled  to  equal  rights 
in  a  Protestant  country,  and  that  opi¬ 
nion  he  would  sustain.  Upon  some 
points  he  had  been  favourable  to  the 
Catholics ;  he  did  not  know  but  that 
there  were  others  upon  which  he  might 
still  be  so ;  but  upon  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  they  were  entitled  to  equal 
rights,  he  and  their  inends  were  at  di¬ 
rect  issue.  He  admitted — no  man 
could  dream  of  denying  it — that  all 
subjects  in  a  free  state  were  entitled 
to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  upon 
equal  conditions ;  but  then  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  that  principle  in  the  case  of 
the  Catholics  was  clear:  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  who  demanded  those  equal  rights, 
did  not  afford  equal  conditions.  The 
difference  was  this — the  Protestant 
gave  an  entire  allegiance  to  his  Sove¬ 
reign,  the  Catholic  a  divided  one.  The 
service  of  the  first  was  complete,  that 
of  the  last  only  qualified ;  and  unless 
it  could  be  proved  that  a  half  was  eqnal 
to  the  whole,  he  should  not  be  convin¬ 
ced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  propo¬ 
sition.  It  had  been  denied  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  was  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope  I  It  was  true  that 
the  Pope  had  been  in  the  habit  of  at¬ 
tending,  in  his  appointment,  to  the  no¬ 
mination  or  recommendation  of  the 
church  of  Ireland ;  but  this  was  mat¬ 
ter  of  mere  courtesy  or  hazard;  the 
power  was  distinctly  in  himself,  and  if 
he  thought  fit  to  appoint  a  foreigner — 
nay,  the  foreigner  of  all  Europe  most 
obnoxious  to  the  government  of  the 
country — that  foreigner  would  he  and 
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must  continue  a  Catholic  bishop  of  Ire* 
land.  This  fact  had  notoriously  come 
out  beyond  dispute,— during  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  later  Princes  of  the 
Stuart  family,  the  Pope  had  been  in 
ihe  habit  of  appointing  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  at  their  nomination. 
He  might  now  appoint  in  the  same 
way  upon  the  nomination  of  France  or 
Spain  ;  and  the  individual  so  constitu* 
ted  would  procee<i  to  exercise  influence, 
and  most  extensive  temporal  influence, 
within  the  British  territories.  Imme¬ 
diate  danger,  indeed,  he  apprehended 
none  ;  but  when  could  the  Established 
Church  appear  more  secure  than  it  had 
seemed  at  the  restoration  of  CharlesII.? 
and  within  twenty  years  it  was  seen 
threatened  with  total  destruction  by 
the  machinations  of  a  Popish  prince. 
Seeing  where  the  appointments  of  the 
heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
lay  in  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
advert  to  the  power — the  temporal,  the 
practical  power — exercised  through¬ 
out  that  country  by  the  priesthood. 
The  system  of  confession — the  right  of 
<lemanding  it,  for  the  act  was  not  left 
to  the  will  of  the  individual  confess¬ 
ing — that  device  rendered  the  clergy 
masters  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  extent  to  which  some  of 
the  doctrines  connected  with  this  ar¬ 
rangement  were  carried,  he  had  abso¬ 
lutely  entertained  no  idea  of,  until  af¬ 
ter  the  appointment  of  the  late  com¬ 
mittee.  He  had  believed  always  that 
the  priest  receiving  confession  was 
bound  to  secrecy,  as  to  crimes  previ¬ 
ously  committed;  but  he  had  never 
suspected  that  which  was  absolutely 
the  fact — that  the  priest  was  equally 
Imund  to  secrecy  in  the  case  of  crimes 
intended  to  be  committed.  Thus  a 
Catholic  clergyman  discovering,  in  con¬ 
fession,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on 
foot  to  blow  up  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  would  not  be  justified  in  ma¬ 
king  known  the  fact.  To  take  a  sim¬ 
pler  instance,  if  a  man  came  to  a  place 


at  which  there  were  two  roads,  and  a 

ftriest  knew  that  if  he  took  the  right 
■and  he  would  be  murdered,  and  that 
by  the  left  he  might  be  saved — ^know¬ 
ing  this,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  dere¬ 
liction  of  duty  if  he  gave  that  man  even 
a  hint  which  might  preserve  his  life. 
Differences  such  as  these  in  tenet  and 
in  feeling  must  of  necessity  prevent  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  from  amal¬ 
gamating.  With  respect  to  education, 
there  was  scarcely  any  possible  mode 
by  which  Catholics  and  Protestants 
could  unite  in  one  and  the  same  sys¬ 
tem.  We  had  not  any  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  with  other  dissenters  ;  for,  what¬ 
ever  were  their  shades  of  difference 
from  us,  both  had  the  same  foundation 
to  build  upon :  with  the  Catholics  it 
was  otherwise ;  and  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid.  In 
the  same  way  upon  another  point — the 
marriages  between  Protestants  and  Ca¬ 
tholics.  It  was  allowed  by  Dr  Mur¬ 
ray  that  marriages  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  were  altogether  discou¬ 
raged  :  and  that  they  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  at  all,  except  upon  an  undertaking 
that  the  children  should  be  all  brought 
up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Then,  if 
there  could  neither  be  intermarriage, 
education  in  common,  or  any  other  de¬ 
scription  of  domestic  bond  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  how  was 
it  possible  that  really  kind  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  followers  of  the  two  persua¬ 
sions  could  exist  ?  The  fault  was  net 
the  fault  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
it  was  in  the  bigotry  and  intolerant  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
He  repeated,  that  it  was  his  wish  to 
look  at  the  question,  not  theologically, 
but  as  a  question  of  convenience ;  but 
a  part  of  that  very  question  of  conve¬ 
nience  must  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
influence  exercised  by  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  on  the  species  of  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  tenets  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith  put  into  their  hands.  The  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  amounted  to 
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thii — to  give  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  cup 
of  cold  water  to  the  proscribed  party, 
though  he  were  perishing  for  want,  was 
a  punishable  crime.  Many,  no  doubt, 
there  were  among  the  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood,  most  virtuous  and  deserving  men, 
but  among  so  large  a  body  there  could 
not  fail  to  be  some  of  a  very  different  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  yet  these  men  generally — 
it  was  stated  in  the  evidence  before  tike 
House — had  more  authority  over  the 
peasantry  tlian  their  landlords.  Now, 
what  were  the  evils  which  they  had  to 
apprehend  ?  He  might  in  fairness  re¬ 
quire  the  supporters  of  this  measure  to 
prove,  before  allowing  this  alteration, 
that  there  would  be  no  evil.  He  would 
not  ask  so  much  from  them :  he  only  re¬ 
quired  them  to  show  him  the  beneht  of 
conceding.  If  all  the  evils  which  had 
been  pointed  out  were  really  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  then  the  advantages  promised 
were  out  of  the  question.  He  held, 
their  Lordships  hekl,  all  the  bills  held, 
that  a  l^otestant  succession  was  the 
foundation  of  our  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem.  He  would  say,  tliat  if  these  mea¬ 
sures  should  pass,  the  Protestant  suc¬ 
cession  would  not  be  worth  a  farthing. 
Much  had  been  said  of  rights — inde¬ 
feasible  and  natural  rights.  The  state 
was  Protestant  essentially,  the  crown 
was  to  be  Protestant,  and  the  succes¬ 
sors  to  the  throne  must  take  to  the 
same  faith.  But  were  they  to  be  the 
only  persons  so  limited  ?  He  would 
spi>nk  of  a  king’s  rights  here  in  the  same 
sense,  and  no  other,  as  that  in  which 
he  would  argue  for  the  rights  of  a  pea¬ 
sant.  Was  it  not  iiard  upon  the  King 
and  the  heirs  to  the  throne,  that  they 
must  be  bound  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
while  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Ministers 
;md  Secretaries  of  StaU‘,  might  be  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  ?  Why  was  this  ? 
Where  was  the  klanger  in  liavuig  a  Po¬ 
pish  king  or  a  Popish  cluuicellor,  if  all 
the  other  executive  officers  might  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Pope  ?  He  thought 
there  was  less  danger  in  a  Popish  chan¬ 


cellor,  who  might  be  removed  at  plea¬ 
sure,  than  in  a  Popish  chief  justice,  who 
would  hold  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  in  his  control,  and  could 
only  be  removed  by  a  peculiar  process 
of  laws  in  case  of  his  dereliction.  He 
looked  with  apprehension  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  church  establishment.  He 
might  be  told  to  quiet  his  fears  by  look¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence.  He  might  believe 
in  tbe  sincerity  of  those  who  gave  that 
evidence,  who  disowned  any  intention 
of  laying  hold  of  the  property  of  tlie 
Established  Church.  He  would  give 
them  that  admission  for  the  sake  of 
putting  another  question  to  them, 
“  But  you  would  diminish  that  proper¬ 
ty  if  you  could  ?”  “  Oh,  most  undoubt¬ 
edly  I  would ;  but  I  would  do  that  as 
an  Irishman,  not  as  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic.”  Was  any  man  so  blind  as  nut  to 
see — was  any  nuin  so  deaf  as  not  to 
hear  and  understand,  to  what  this 
amounted?  “We  take  the  property 
from  the  church  !  No  ;  we  would  give 
the  country  a  part  of  that  property  if 
we  could ;  well  knowing  that  if  the 
church  loses  her 'property,  tdie  must 
also  lose  ui  consequence,  and  thereby 
we  must  be  gainers.”  They  would  di¬ 
minish  the  property  of  the  church  to 
reduce  her  power  and  destroy  her  in¬ 
fluence.  They  must  have  this  feeling 
— it  was  their  duty,  tlieir  religion,  their 
oath,  their  everything,  to  destroy  the 
Protestant  church.  Circiuustances 
might  or  might  not  aid  them  ;  hut  they 
must  do  it  with  that  view,  whether  hy 
diminishing  the  property  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  establishment.  The  bill 
was  to  bind  “  all  his  .Majesty's  peace¬ 
ful  and  faithful  subjects,  so  as  they  may 
grow  into  ouc  nation,  to  the  utter  ob- 
iivittn  of  all  former  dissensions  and  dis¬ 
cord.”  Would  it  have  this  effect  ?  or 
did  it  nut  rather  leave  both  parties  ju.st 
wliere  they  were,  with  tlu*  exception  of 
granting  new  ])owers  to  tlie  Roman 
Catholics  ?  Would  there  not  be  fresh 
occasiouof  discord~new  opportunities, 
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and  many  additional  pointti  to  couteml  wliiidi  was  paid  to  the  altar  and  the 
for  ?  The  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  throne  of  tlte  country  was  the  most 
had  nothing  to  do  witli  tlie  Catltolic  perfect ;  hut  could  they  ohtmn  a  more 
disabilities ;  this  was  proved  by  the  evi-  perfect  allegiance  by  tite  exclusion  ? 
<lence.  In  tlie  ])rovinc«  of  Ulster,  And  ought  they  not  to  considec  the  al- 
which  was  the  seat  of  religious  dissen*  legianceoderedasa  suOicieut  allegiance 
sion,  the  Insurrection  Act  liad  not  beeu  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  civil 
in  force  for  twenty-6ve  years,  while  iu  obedience  ?  A  distiuction  had  been 
many  places  it  Itad  l>een  in  force  where  draum  between  the  allegiance  which 
religious  dissension  had  long  ceased  to  Homan  Catholics  were  induced  to  bold 
exist.  He  admitted  the  evils  of  ab-  with  respect  to  lloiiMui  Catholic  go- 
senteeship  in  the  general  account,  but  vernments,  and  tltat  which  tliey  eater- 
they  had  notliing  to  <k)  with  the  disa-  tained  with  respect  to  governments 
Ulities.  It  was  argued  as  if  the  ('atlio-  where  the  religion  was  diderent.  But 
lies  were  deprived  of  all  civil  rigitts  and  this  distinction  had  been  contradicted 
privileges ;  whereas  they  enjoyed  more  in  direct  terms  by  the  Catholic  church, 
rights  and  privileges  than  the  subjects  It  liad  been  cleai'ly  stated,  that  the 
of  any  other  Chrlstiau  prince.  It  had  members  of  that  church  were  bound 
been  said  tbe  bill  would  be  a  great  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  no  mat- 
Itoon  to  tliem.  How  that  could  be  ter  under  what  government  it  was  ta> 
was  not  quite  so  clear,  when  it  went  to  ken.  Lord  Liverpool  had  alluded  to 
give  places  to  about  forty  individuals,  the  rite  of  confession,  as  oue  of  the 
on  the  condition  of  disfranchising  strongest  proofs  that  the  Homan  Ca- 
500,000  electors.  He  entreated  tlmw  tholic  could  not,  speaking  in  the  strict* 
lAurdahips,  to  consider  that  Great  Bri-  est  sense,  be  a  safe  or  a  good  subject 
tain  liad  now  enjoyed  one  hundred  and  under  a  I’rotestant  government.  He 
thirty  years  of  religious  peace,  which  (Lord  Harrowby)  admitted,  that  un- 
were  precede«l  by  one  hundred  and  tier  the  practice  of  the  Homan  Catbo* 
sixty  years  of  religious  convulsion,  lie  churdi,  a  priest  might  be  informed 
The  policy  of  the  present  day  was  open*  of  an  intention  to  commiit  murder,  and 
ing  advantages  to  society  which  liad  yet  feel  luiuself  debarred  from  giving 
been  withlield  by  the  restrictions  of  to  the  individual  tliat  was  tlireatei^ the 
former,  laws.  To  this  policy  the  Ho*  necessary  waniuig.  Tliis,  he  allowed, 
man  Catholic  religion  was  directly  op-  was  monstrous.  But  the  questieB  was, 
posed.  They  had  the  advantages  of  in  what  way  tliis  monstrous  doctrine 
experience,  and  they  were  hound  in  of  ibe  Cburdi  of  Home  [urevented  Ca* 
reason,  policy,  and  justice,  to  perse*  thoHca  from  being  good  subjects  of  a 
vere  iu  their  course.  Protestant  king  ?  If  a  priest  heard 

Tbe  Earl  of  Harrowby  admitted  from  one  of  liis  flock,  tliut  be  was  en* 
tliat  many  evils  had  arLsen  from  delu-  gaged  in  a  plan  to  overturn  the  goveru- 
ded  persons  of  the  Homan  Catholii'  meat,  and  that  he  concealed  his  kaow- 
futb,  dividing  their  allegiance,  and  act*  ledge  of  the  fact,  it  would  be  some* 
ing  agunst  the  power  to  which  they  tiling  like  misprision  of  treason.  But 
piWessed  temporal  submission.  But  lie  begged  leave  to  ask,  would  the  go* 
would  that  be  prevented  by  continuing  venunent,  in  that  case,  be  in  any  great* 
their  disabilities  ?  The  answer  was  er  danger  than  if  no  such  ceremony  as 
ceatained  in  the  fact  that  it  had  not  that  of  confession  existed  ?  Certainly 
preventeil  it.  Then  would  they  pu-  not.  Tlierefore  he  must  say,  tlmt  there 
nish  those  people  for  an  error  in  logic  really  was  nothing  in  this  argument, 
only  ?  He  mlmitte<l  that  the  allegiance  It  had  been  assertetl  that,  if  they  agreed 
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to  this  measure,  it  would  lead  the  way 
to  an  attack  on  the  property  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  Such  an  attack 
would  also  be  an  attack  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Church  in  England,  and 
on  the  possessions  of  the  landholders  of 
Ireland  and  England.  This  being  the 
fact,  could  any  one  suppose  that  such 
an  effort,  supposing  it  to  be  made, 
would  hare  the  slightest  chance  of 
succeeding  ?  He  differed  from  those 
who  thought  that  rebellion  would  fol¬ 
low  the  rejection  of  this  measure.  He 
was  sure  the  people  of  Ireland  felt  that 
sucli  a  step  would  render  their  situa¬ 
tion  worse,  not  better.  But  it  was 
quite  evident,  that  the  mere  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  such  a  state  of  things^ would  ne¬ 
cessarily  keep  in  active  employment  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  disposable 
force  of  this  country,  to  guard  against 
the  threatened  danger. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  from 
the  period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland, 
he  never  heard  of  this  question  being 
brought  forward,  without  mention  be¬ 
ing  made  of  ample  security  for  the 
Protestant  Church  and  Protestant  Es¬ 
tablishment.  It  bad  been  his  duty, 
from  many  circumstances,  not  to  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  from  the  minister  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  affairs  of  government  at  the 
period  of  the  Union,  on  account  of  cer¬ 
tain  differences  of  opinion.  That  mi¬ 
nister  was  favourable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims ;  and  he  had  often  ask- 
e<l  him  what  were  those  securities 
whicli  he  intended  to  propose,  end  with¬ 
out  which  he  had  declared  he  would 
not  agree  to  the  measure  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  ?  But  notwithstanding  all  his  in¬ 
quiries,  he  never  could  find  what  those 
securities  were.  It  was  said  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  acknowledged  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  merely  spiritual ;  but 
he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  meant  by  merely  spi¬ 
ritual  jurisdiction.  If  two  Catholics 
I»eio  were  married  by  a  Protestant  cler¬ 


gyman,  the  Pope  would  force  them  to 
live  asunder,  and  the  common  law 
would  oblige  them  to  live  together. 
Now,  w'as  that  not  exercising  a  tempo¬ 
ral  jurisdiction?  He  did  not  think 
that  in  the  discussion  here  or  elsewhere, 
the  question  had  been  as  largely  put  as 
it  ought.  They  could  not  refuse  to 
English  Catholics  what  they  granted 
to  the  Irish  ;  they  would  be  bound  to 
put  the  other  Dissenters  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Catho¬ 
lics  :  so  that  it  would  ultimately  come 
to  this — that  all  the  bulwarks  and 
fences  which  their  ancestors  had  provi¬ 
ded  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant 
Church  would  turn  out  to  be  wholly 
useless.  As  to  the  measure  for  giving 
salai'ies  and  stipends  to  the  priests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Church,  could 
their  Lordships  refuse  them  in  that 
case  to  clerical  persons  of  other  per¬ 
suasions  ?  and  if  they  granted  them  in 
Ireland,  they  could  not  refuse  to  sup¬ 
port  a  similar  hierarchy  in  England. 
If  they  give  tliis  stipend  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  hierarchy,  they  must  give  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  morsel  called  re- 
gium  donum  to  their  dissenting  breth¬ 
ren.  He  should  be  sorry  to  say  that 
the  House  of  Commons  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  sense  of  the  people ;  but  he 
well  recollected,  that  when  the  East 
India  bill  wasintroduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  petition  after  petition 
poured  in  against  it,  it  was  said  that 
the  House,  and  not  the  petitions,  spoke 
the  sense  of  the  people :  however  a  ge¬ 
neral  election  succeeded;  the  House, 
in  consequence,  became  differently  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  sense  of  the  people 
proved  it  to  be  a  perfect  illusion.  With 
these  few  observations,  which  had  been 
very  imperfectly  expressed,  he  would 
conclude. 

The  House  then  divided ;  and  tlie 
numbers  were — for  the  bill,  84  votes 
and  46  proxies,  total  130 ;  against  it, 
113  votes  and  65  proxies,  total  178; 
so  that  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority 
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of  29  out  of  197  Peers  who  were  pre¬ 
sent,  and  of  19  of  those  who  had  dele¬ 
gated  their  suflrages — in  all  hy  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  48. 

The  decision  of  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  upon  this  question,  even  though 
there  was  a  majority  in  the  Lower 
House  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  must 
be  considered  as  most  unpropitious  to 
their  cause.  In  1811,  the  question 
was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  129,  and  in  the  Lords  was 
lost  only  by  a  majority  of  1.  In  1821, 
the  majority  in  the  Commons  had  fall¬ 
en  to  90,  and  that  in  the  Lords  had 
risen  to  38.  This  year  there  was  a 
still  more  appalling  decrease  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  one  House,  and  increase 
of  the  majority  in  the  other.  To  what 
is  this  great  falling  off  in  the  support 
given  to  the  Catholic  cause  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  ?  We  are  entitled  to  say,  that 
daring  this  session,  the  people  of 
England  manifested  an  unwonted  in¬ 
difference  to  the  result  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  for  we  attach  little  consideration 
to  the  numerous  anti-Catholic  peti¬ 
tions  which  were  poured  in  upon  both 
Houses,  as  these  emanated  chiefly 
from  small  corporations,  more  or  less 
subject  to  anti-Catholic  influence,  or 
were  got  up  by  the  address  and  activity 
of  the  Methodists ;  while  every  attempt 
made  to  raise  the  No  Popery  cry  in 
populous  towns,  or  at  popular  meet¬ 
ings,  was  signally  discomfited.  We 
are  inclined  to  impute  the  decided  de¬ 
clension  of  the  Catholic  cause,  this  ses¬ 
sion,  firstf  to  the  most  offensive  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association  ; 
second,  to  the  revival,  in  several  conti¬ 
nental  kingdoms,  of  the  ancient  al¬ 
liance  between  despotism  and  Popery ; 
third,  to  the  question  having  been 
brought  forwarcl  by  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
the  violence  of  whose  early  politics 


must  necessarily,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
notwithstanding  the  sincerity  and  up¬ 
rightness  of  his  character,  cast  suspi¬ 
cion  upon  any  measure,  having  in  view 
a  change  in  the  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  comes  chiefly  recommended 
by  him ;  and,  fourth,  to  the  emphatic, 
and,  we  may  add,  vmy  unconstitution¬ 
al  declaration  made  by  the  heir  pre¬ 
sumptive,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  regard  to  this  question. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  gradual  de¬ 
cline  of  this  question,  since  the  year 
1811,  we  consider  its  main  cause  to  be, 
that  then  this  country  was  involved  in 
war  with  active  and  formidable  foes ; 
whilst  in  1821,  as  well  as  in  1825,  it 
enjoyed  the  most  pro>  ./and  peace,  with 
no  prospect  of  that  being  speedily  dis- 
turl^d.  We  treat  with  contempt  the 
assertion,  that  Britain  has  never  ma<le, 
and  never  will  make,  a  concession  to 
Ireland,  but  through  the  influence  of 
terror.  But,  without  being  suspected 
of  fear,  legislators  may  be  supposed  to 
regard  the  suggestions  of  prudence; 
and  we  can  believe  that  the  danger,  in 
time  of  war,  of  continuing  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish,  alienated  from  and 
disaffected  to  the  constitution  and  the 
government,  may  have  outweighed,  m 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  senators,  all 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
yielding  to  their  demands.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appeared  that  the  Catholic 
cause  had  lost  ground  with  the  British 
members  of  Parliament,  it  was  no  less 
certain  that  it  had  advanced  greatly  in 
the  good  opinion  of  those  from  Ire¬ 
land,  many  of  whom,  particularly  Mr 
Brownlow,  renouncing  their  Orange 
prejudices,  gave  to  it  their  most  cordial 
support;  and  thus  it  acquired  a  moral 
accession  of  strength  more  than  sufii- 
cient  to  compensate  hereafter  for  the 
numerical  loss  it  had  sustained. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FINANCE.  I 


So  entirely  lind  tke  Cliancellor  ef  the 
Excliequer  won  the  confidence  of  the 
public  by  the  sincerity  of  his  professions, 
whI  tike  corresponding;  lucidiiess  of  his 
details ;  so  many  unequivocal  proofs 
had  Ite  pven  of  liis  desire  to  alleviate 
the  public  burdens,  and  of  his  belief  in  a 
doctrine  which  had  l>een  promulgated 
fio  early  as  the  days  of  Swift,  hut  which, 
during  the  late  war,  like  many  other 
well-establishetl  doctrines,  Necessitykad 
shoved  aside  to  make  room  for  tempo* 
lary  expedients,  namely  that  “  in  |>o- 
litical  arithmetic,  two  and  two  do  not 
make  four and  so  successful  hitherto 
tiad  been  his  policy  of  encreasing  'the 
revMkue  by  diminishing  taxes— those 
especially  which  pressed  most  heavily 
u|KNi  the  national  industry,  or,  in  other 
wonls,  of  adding  to  tlie  sum  ef  national 
wealtli,  (which  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
excessive  taxation  to  corrode,  an<l  part¬ 
ly  to  expel  from  tlie  kingdom,)  as  the 
only  sure  and  permanent  source  of  such 
a  prodigious  revenue  as  is  demanded  by 
tlie  necessities  of  tbe  state;  that  his  finan¬ 
cial  exposes  Itave  always  been  looked 
forward  to  by  the  public  (unlike  those 
of  his  predecessors)  with  hope  and  plea¬ 
sing  anticipations. 

Tbe  preceding  year  bad  been  one  of 
great  «-ommercial  prosperity;  it  had 
been  nndei-stood.  that  notwithstanding 


the  fiscal  reductions  which  conunenced 
to  ojierate  in  that  year,  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  surplus  revenue,  much  beyond 
what  the  Chancellor  himself  bad  c«dcu- 
hited;  and,  as  lie  had  always  shown 
himself  decidedly  hostile  to  ihrect  tax¬ 
ation,  when  to  reduce  it  did  not  interfere 
with  his  favourite  policy  of  reducing 
that  which  more  immediately  cramped 
the  energies  of  trade,  a  very  general 
expectation  was  entertained  that  be 
would  apply  hia  pruning-kaife  to  the 
assessed  taxes,  which,  as  betug  most 
sensibly  felt,  were  most  impatiently 
borne,  and  most  declaimed  against  by 
that  part  of  the  press  which  finds  its  in¬ 
terest  in  making  choice  ef  the  most  po¬ 
pular  topics.  In  expecting  this,  the 
public,  always  over  sanguine,  expected 
too  much,  but  they  were  not  darned 
to  total  disappointment. 

On  28th  February,  the  House  ol 
Commons  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
coniinittee  of  ways  and  means,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed, 
that  no  one  could  review  tbe  financial 
state  of  the  nation  without  seeing  pour- 
trayed  in  legible  characters  the  course 
of  policy  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
pursue,  if  they  W'ished  to  consolidate 
their  own  prosperity,  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Last  session  he 
had  assumed,  that  at  the  expiration  ot 
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1824  there  would  be  a  clear  surpilus  of 
about  1,050,0004 ;  and  upon  that  aa- 
sumption  the  House  carrying  its  views 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  year  1827, 
proceeded  to  make  a  reduction  in  our 
taxes  to  tlie  amount  of  no  less  than 

I, 260,0004,  of  which  sum  he  calculated 
tliat  the  revenue  would  in  that  year 
lose  about  one  half,  or  630,0004;  so 
that  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  sur¬ 
plus  had  been  420,0004,  his  estimate 
would  have  been  realised,  and  no  ex¬ 
pectation  disappointed.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that 
lie  had  to  state,  tliat  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  then  made,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  a  more  immediate  effect 
was  given  to  that  reduction,  and  great¬ 
er  loss  consequently  sustained  than  had 
originally  been  contemplated,  the  ac¬ 
tual  surplus  of  the  year  was  1,437,7444. 
—greatly  exceeding  not  only  what  would 
have  been  suihcient  to  realise  Ids  esti¬ 
mate,  but  exceeding  even  tliat  surplus 
which  he  had  thouglit  himself  authori¬ 
sed  to  expect,  independent  of  any  sub¬ 
sequent  diminution  of  the  taxes  (hear, 
hear.W. He  would  now  advert  so  some 
details  of  tlie  case,  and  make  some  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  different  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  which  this  increase 
bad  taken  place.  And  first  as  to  the 
customs.  Tlie  receipt  under  this  liead, 
lie  had  estimated  at  11,550,0004; 
900,0004  of  the  customs  had  been  re¬ 
pealed;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
iiouuties  paid  to  persons  holding  stocks 
of  silk,  the  loss  to  the  revenue  liad  liecn 
equal  to  that  900,0004;  but  still  the 
ai'tual  receipt  of  tlie  customs  had  bei'ii 

II, 327,000/. ;  and  even  this  sum  would 
have  been  increased  to  11,787,0004, 
liad  it  not  been  for  tlie  liounties  paid  to 
the  holders  of  silk  :  so  that  the  total  in¬ 
crease'  on  the  customs  had  been  267,0002. 
more  than  the  estimate.  In  the  excise 
again,  which  he  had  estimated  to  pro¬ 
duce  25,625,0004,  tlie  receipts  had  been 
26,768,000/.,  which  was  an  increase  of 
1,143,000/.  The  stamps  had  been  as¬ 


sumed  to  produce  6,800i,0004  but  they 
had  produced  7,244,0004,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  444,0004  The  post-office 
had  been  estimated  at  1,460,0004,  but 
it  liad  produced  1,520,0004,  being  an 
increase  of  60,000/.  Now,  nothing 
could  be  clearer  evidence  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  than  those  in¬ 
creases.  They  showed  that  every 
branch  of  trade  liad  been  improving.  In 
estimating  the  revenue  for  18^,  be 
would  take  the  customs  at  1 1,350,000/.; 
the  excise  at  26,40(\000/. ;  the  stamps 
at  7,100,0004;  the  assessed  taxes  and 
land-tax  at  4,875,000/.;  the  post-office 
at  1,500,000/.;  the  miscellaneous  de¬ 
partment  at  750,0004;  and  the  revenues 
from  the  tnistees  of  the  lialf-pay,  at 
4,470,370/. ; — making  a  total  estima¬ 
ted  revenue  of  56,444,3754  Against 
this  revenue  was  to  be  placed  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  expenditure  under  the  two 
branches  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
the  supply  for  the  services  of  the  year. 
In  estimating  the  first  there  would  be, 
for  interest  of  debt,  27,233,6704 ;  for 
interest  of  Exchequer  bills,  40,0004 ; 
for  the  civil  list,  2,050,0004 ;  for  the 
half-pay  annuities,  2,800,0004;  and 
for  the  sinking  fund,  5,486,6544 ;  ma¬ 
king  the  whole  charge  on  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund,  37,610,3244  In  estima¬ 
ting  the  supply,  there  would  be,  for  in¬ 
terest  on  Exchequer  bills,  820,000/. ; 
for  the  army,  including  the  training 
and  clothing  of  tlie  militia,  7,911,7514; 
for  the  navy,  5,983,1264  ;  for  the  ord¬ 
nance,  1,376,6414;  and  for  the  mis- 
(‘ellaneouH  services,  including  a  sum  of 
about  250,000/.  to  be  paid  to  America 
as  a  compensation  for  slaves  under  trea¬ 
ty,  2,300,0004  ;  makuig  the  whole  sum 
to  be  voted  for  the  supply,  18,971,5184 
Putting  all  these  together,  the  whole 
estimateil  expenditure  of  the  year  would 
be  56,001,8424,  which  deducted  from 
tlie  56,445,3704  of  estimated  income, 
would  leave  a  surplus  of  443,5284  I'he 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceed¬ 
ed  to  estimate  the  surplus  wliicli  wonid 
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arise  from  1824  to  1827  inclusive,  name¬ 
ly,  1,437,744^.  for  1824;  443,528/. 
for  1825;  864,676/.  for  1826;  and 
1,254,676/.  for  1827;  being  in  all 
4,000,624/.  In  the  disposal  of  this  sur¬ 
plus,  he  had  three  objects  in  view :  first, 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
by  giving  facility  to  the  consumption 
of  foreign  produce ;  secondly,  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  further  attempts  for  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  smuggling;  and,  thirdly,  the 
remission  of  a  portion  of  direct  taxes, 
provided  he  was  not  driven  by  that  to 
an  abandonment  of  the  two  other  points, 
which  he  considered  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  than  the  remission  of  direct 
taxes.  In  regard  to  the  first  point, 
namely,  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade,  the  House  had  already  admitted 
the  soundness  of  his  principles,  in  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  many  of  those  prohibitory 
<luties  whicli  had  so  long  fettered  it. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  go 
into  a  detail  of  all  the  articles  upon 
which  the  very  high,  and  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  often  prohibitory  duties, 
ought  to  be  withdrawn.  There  was 
one,  however,  upon  which  a  reduction 
was  particularly  required — foreign  iron ; 
the  price  of  this  article  had  risen  to  such 
an  enormous  height, — not  from  any  new 
speculation,  but  from  the  increased  and 
increasing  prosperity  and  trade  of  this 
and  of  other  countries ;  and  so  inade¬ 
quate  was  the  supply  to  the  demand, 
that  there  were  in  Sheffield  and  Bir¬ 
mingham,  at  this  very  moment,  many 
foreign  orders  which  could  not  be  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  several  of  these  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  and  sent  to  other  countries, 
where  they  could  be  executed,  not  in¬ 
deed  so  well  as  here,  but  at  a  consider¬ 
ably  lower  rate.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  that  the  present  duty  of  7/.  per 
ton,  should  be  reduced  to  1/.  10«. ; 
whicli  he  had  no  doubt  would  make  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  revenue. 
'I'his  reduction  should,  however,  only 
fxtcnd  to  those  states  who  wore  dispo¬ 


sed  to  deal  with  us  on  the  same  liberal 
footing.  There  was  another  article, 
hemp,  which  was  of  great  consequence 
to  a  very  important  class  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  shipping  interest,  and  on  which 
the  duty  was  so  high,  as  to  have  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  effect.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  on 
the  present  duty,  namely,  from  one 
penny  to  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound. 
The  next  article  on  which  he  would  pro¬ 
pose  a  reduction  of  duty  was  coffee, 
the  consumption  of  which  had  greatly 
diminished  of  late  years,  by  the  increase 
of  the  duty.  This  article  was  produced 
with  much  less  labour  than  many  others 
by  our  West  India  planters ;  and  in 
order  to  renew  the  consumption  of  it 
in  this  country,  and  give  encouragement 
to  its  production  in  our  own  colonies, 
he  would  propose  the  reduction  of  the 
present  duty  from  1«.  to  6d.  in  the 
pound,  which  would  probably  cause  a 
loss  to  the  revenue  of  150,000/.  The 
next  article  which  called  for  immediate 
attention  was  foreign  wine, — the  con¬ 
sumption  of  which  had  continued  to  de¬ 
crease  in  exact  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  duty ;  and  as  the  <»pability  of 
those  nations  who  supplied  us  with  that 
article,  to  purchase  our  manufactures, 
had  consequently  diminished,  be  knew 
of  no  better  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  than  a  reduction  of  the  duty; 
the  duty  on  French  wines  he  would  re¬ 
duce  from  11s.  5^d.  per  gallon  to  6s.; 
and  that  on  Portugal,  Spanish,  and 
Rhenish  wines,  which  was  7s.  7d.,  to 
4^. ;  a  reduction  in  both  cases  of  near¬ 
ly  M  per  cent,  and  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
230,000/.  In  the  second  place,  in 
order  to  prevent  smu^ling,  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that  the  duties 
must  be  reduced  so  as  to  take  away 
every  incentive  to  this  daring  enterprise; 
every  enactment,  however  severe,  had 
fmled,  and  he  was  certmn  would  in  all 
cases  fail,  in  preventing  it,  while  the 
duties  were  so  high  as  to  afford  a  prospect 
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of  gain.  He  would,  tiierefore,  propose 
that  the  House  should  adopt  the  same 
line  of  policy  which  had  succeeded  so 
well  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  allow 
whisky  to  be  imported  into  England 
in  the  same  way  as  it  was  permittetl  to 
be  sold  in  these  two  countries.  The 
present  duty  was  10«.  6cf.  per  gallon 
on  all  British  spirits,  which  he  would 
re<luce  to  5«.  per  gallon  on  all  spirits 
distilled  from  malt,  and  to  6«.  on  those 
distilled  from  grain.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  would  propose  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  rum,  which  was  at  present 
10«.  &d.  per  gallon,  at  proof,  to  85. ;  and 
permit  whisky  to  be  made  from  grain 
in  our  colonial  possessions,  and  to  be 
sent  here  either  for  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
ing  rectified,  or  of  being  sold  as  whisky. 
The  loss  which  would  thus  arise  to  the 
revenue,  he  estimated  at  750,000/. 
There  was  another  article,  small  in 


amount,  and  local  in  point  of  consump¬ 
tion,  but  which  was  of  peculiar  import¬ 
ance,  from  the  violations  of  law,  and 
consequent  incarcerations  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  He  alluded  to  cider,  the 
duty  on  which  was  at  present  30s.  per 
hogshead.  This  duty  he  would  have 
willingly  reduced  to  10s. ;  but  the  parties 
most  interested  in  the  question  had  fix¬ 
ed  on  15s.  as  a  proper  1  ;te;  and  he 
would,  therefore,  propose  that  their 
wishes  should  be  acceded  to.  The  loss 
to  the  revenue  in  this  department  would 
probably  amount  to  15,000/.  He  had 
no  objection  to  reduce  it  to  10s.,  by 
which  the  revenue  would  not  lose  more 
than  20,000/.,  while  a  great,  though  a 
local,  incentive  to  smuggling  would  be 
got  rid  of.  With  regard  to  the  third 
point,  that  of  the  reduction  of  direct 
taxes,  he  felt  it  necessary,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  number  of  petitions  which 
bad  been  presented  upon  that  subject, 
and  the  opinions  which  several  members 
had  expressed  concerning  them,  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  House  that  the  course  which  he 
had  adopted  was  one  of  which  those 


petitioners  ought  not  to  complain.  He 
was  sure  that  no  man  would  deny  that, 
to  put  an  end  to  a  great  moral  evil  like 
smuggling,  would  confer  a  benefit  upon 
all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and 
if  there  were  among  the  petitioners  for 
relief  from  those  direct  taxes,  men  of 
distinguished  rank  and  station,  then  he 
would  say  to  them  that,  if  they  prefer¬ 
red  their  own  petty  interests  before  the 
paramount  interests  of  the  empire,  they 
would  be  acting  a  part  unworthy  of 
themselves  and  their  ancestors,  and  be 
forfeiting  the  high  character  which  had 
always  hitherto  belonged  to  English 
gentlemen.  The  principles  which  Par¬ 
liament  had,  with  such  happy  results, 
carrietl  into  effect  in  this  country,  could 
not  be  so  speedily  carried  into  effect  in 
Ireland.  The  misfortunes  of  that  coun¬ 
try  were  numerous,  deeply  seated, 
springing  from  many  roots,  and  perhaps 
not  easily  to  be  eradicated.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  this  purpose, 
than  to  give  Ireland  facilities  for  inter¬ 
course  with  other  countries,  and  to  in¬ 
duce  capital  to  find  its  way  thither. 

In  the  removal  of  those  taxes,  he  was 
prepared  to  do  something  which,  though 
it  might  not  confer  any  benefits  upon  the 
more  wealthy  members  of  society,  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  poorest.  In  the  first 
place  he  proposed  to  remove  the  duty 
from  four-wheeled  carriages  drawn  by 
ponies;  this  would  cost  857/.  Next 
was  the  tax  upon  occasional  waiters, 
amounting  to  1343/. ;  Coachmakers’  li¬ 
censes,  354/. ;  Carriages  sold  by  auction 
or  on  commission,  3391/. ;  Mules  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  ore,  137/.;  on 
houses,  which  were  vacated  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  5000/. ;  on  un¬ 
tenanted  houses,  4000/.;  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  window  in  dairies,  1000/. ;  on 
farm-houses,  occupied  by  labourers, 
1000/. ;  on  husbandry  servants,  occa¬ 
sionally  occupied  as  grooms,  2000/. ; 
on  husbandry  horses,  let  to  hire,  4000/.; 
on  taxed  carts,  18,913/.;  on  houses 
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under  10/.  rent  the  whole  of  the  inha¬ 
bited  house  duty,  and  the  whole  win¬ 
dow  duty  on  houses  not  having  more 
tlian  seven,  235,000/.  The  total  amount 
of  these  thirteen  items  would  cost  the 
revenue  only  about  276,995/.,  but  they 
were  items  which  were  excee<lingly 
vexatious  in  the  collection,  and  tliere- 
fore  it  was  advisable  to  get  rid  of  them. 

This  statement  by  the  CImncellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  was  delivered  at 
great  length  and  with  much  perspicui¬ 
ty,  was  received  by  the  House  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  approbation. 

We  shall  not  give  in  detail  the  vari¬ 
ous  debates  which  ensued  upon  moving 
votes  for  the  su]>plies  of  the  yeqr ;  but 
proceed  to  notice  the  supplies  voted, 
under  their  several  heads,  and  the  op¬ 
position  offered  to  some  of  the  items. 

For  the  Navy. 

1.  Pay  of  29,000  men,  including 
9000  marines  for  the  sea  service,  for 
thirteen  lunar  months,  at  2/.  per  man 
per  month,  923,650/. ;  2.  For  victual¬ 
ling  tlie  same,  at  \L  \2s.  per  man  per 
month,  603,200/. ;  3.  Wear  and  tear  of 
ships,  320,450/. ;  4.  Ordinance  for  sea 

Total  grant  for  the  Navy 

Of  which. 

For  establishments 
For  dock-yards  and  repairs 
For  half-pay  and  pensions 
For  actual  service 


For  the  Army. 

The  total  number  of  troops,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  veteran  battalicms,  but  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  regiments  abroad  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  t^  East  India  Company, 
consisted  at  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  of  5834  horses,  62,556  rank 
and  file,  and  9629  officers ;  to  vriiich 
it  was  proposed  to  add  1^271  rank 


service,  94,250/. ;  5.  Admiralty  Office, 
54,886/.  5*.  Irf. ;  6.  Navy  Pay  Office, 
29,633/.  la.  6rf.;  7.  Navy  Office, 

56,760/.  15«.;  8.  Victualling  Office, 
33,977/.  10a. ;  9.  Dock-yards  at  home 
(salaries,)  157,176/.  3a.  bd. ;  10.  Dwk- 
yards  (wages,)  560,000/.;  11.  Dock¬ 
yards  (stores,)  538,306/. ;  12.  Pilot¬ 
age,  &c.,  40,000/. ;  13.  Foreign  yards, 
52,022/.  13a.  5c/. ;  14.  Salaries  of  offi¬ 
cers  in  vnctualling  yards,  73,572/.  Oa. 
6c/.  ;  15.  Medical  establishments, 

55,510/.  13a.  11c/.;  16.  Naval  College, 
&c.,  6252/.  12a.  Id. ;  17.  Wages  of  men, 
&c.,  106,027/.  7a.  \d. ;  18.  Victuals  to 
men,  8ic.,  4a. ;  19.  Packets, 

40,480/.;  20.  Half-pay  to  naval  offi¬ 
cers,  897,500/.;  21.  Superannuations 
and  pensions,  131,692/.  18a.  2d. ;  22. 
Cliaplains,  1500/. ;  23.  Compassionate 
list,  7000/. ;  24.  Widows  of  officers, 
90,000/.;  25.  Out-pensioners  of  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital,  260,000/. ;  26.  Super¬ 
annuations  to  commissioners,  &c., 
168,503/L  13a.  2d. ;  27.  Repaid  and 
improvements  in  Dock-yards,  182,688/. ; 
28.  Provisions  for  foreign  stations,  and 
convict  service,  255,000/. ;  29,  Trans¬ 
port  service,  188,300/. 

£5,983,126  17  10 


464,271  1  6 
1,320,994  0  0 
1,554,696  11  4 

2,643,165  5  0 


£5,983,126  17  10 

and  file,  and  646  officers,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  184  rank  and  file  and  273 
officers  recruiting  at  home  for  the  reri- 
ments  in  India,  made  a  total  for  the 
year  of  5843  horses,  76,345  rank  and 
file,  and  10,548  officers;  and  adding 
to  this  2804  horses,  22,610  rank  and 
file,  and  8992  officers  in  the  teiritories 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  paid 
in  greater  part  by  that  Company,  ma- 
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king  a  grand  total  of  B6S8  hordes 
98,965  rank  and  file  and  13,540  offi- 
rere — in  all,  1 12,505  men,  exclusive  of 
militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers,  and 
others,  which  raised  the  amount  to  about 
257,496. 

'^e  supply  voted  for  this  armament 
was : 

1.  Land  forces,  Britain,  2,231,435/. 
Is.  \d. ;  Ireland,  831,555/.  1 15. 4e/. ;  to¬ 
tal,  3,062,990/.  18s.  5</. ;  2.  Staff,  Bri- 
tain,  93,270/.  1 7s.  Id. ;  Ireland,  24,581/. 
Os.  8d.;  total,  117,851/.  17s.  9rf.;  3. 
Public  departments,  116,470/.  i3s. 
lOrf.;  4.  Medicines,  Britain,  13,270/. 
14s.  6d.;  Ireland,  5188/.  17s.;  total, 
18,459/.  11s.  6</. ;  5.  Volunteer  corps, 
Britain,  128,000/. ;  Ireland,  19,305/. 
12s.;  total,  147,305/.  12s.;  Recruit¬ 
ing  for  regiments  in  India,  27,338/. 
5s.  bd.;  7.  Royal  Military  College, 
13,189/.  9s.  2d.  [On  this  resolution 
of  the  Committee  being  read  a  second 
time,  Mr  Hume  moved  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  the  sum  of  13,189/.  9s.  2d. 
be  left  out,  and  the  sum  of  10,000/.  in¬ 
serted  instead  tliereof.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected.3  8>  Army  pay  of 
general  officers,  151,522/.  16s.  3d. ; 
9.  Garrisons,  Britain,  29,832/.  6s.  lOr/.; 
Ireland,  5,491/.  Os.  3(/. ;  total,  35,323/. 
7s.  Id. ;  10.  Full  pay  for  retired  offi¬ 
cers,  131,000/.;  11.  Half-pay  and  mi¬ 
litary  allowances,  800,048/.  2s.  6d. ; 
12.  Foreign  half-pay,  109,7104;  13. 
lu-pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmain- 
ham  hospitals,  45,972/.  2s.  10</.;  14. 
Out-pensioners  of  Chelsea,  1,240,913/. 
2s.  lOt/. ;  15.  Royal  Military  Asylum, 
24,834/.  14s.  2d.;  16.  Widows’  pen¬ 
sions,  135,3694  I6s.  8c4 ;  17.  Compas¬ 
sionate  list,  168,6084  i3s.  9d.;  18. 
Superannuation  allowances,  49,9964 
4s.  10(4 ;  19.  Exchequer  fees,  33,0004 
20.  Veteran  battalions,  Britain,  9,6574 
18s.  5d.;  Ireland,  17,984/.  4s.  lOe/.; 
total,  27,6424  3s.  3d. ;  21.  Extraordi¬ 
naries,  620,000/. 

Total  granted  for  the  army  for  1825, 
Britain,  6,170,6754  4s.  bd.  ;  Ireland, 


0,21,8724  7s.  lid.;  India,  27,338/. 
bs.  bd. ;  amounting  in  tlie  whole  to 
7,095,5474  Pis.  Ad. 

Upon  the  motion  for  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  resolutions  authorising  those 
grants,  Mr  Hume  moved  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  “  That,  in  the  opinion  of  thin 
House,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  a  time  of 
profound  ))eace,  to  maintain  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  cuiTent  year  the  number  of 
86,438  regular  land  forces — exclusive 
of  those  fur  India,  and  also,  exclusive 
of  9000  royal  marines,  of  about  9700 
royal  artillery  and  engineers,  of  53,258 
enrolled  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volun¬ 
teers  in  Ireland,  of  55,000  militia  and 
43,000  yeomanry  and  volunteers  in 
England,  and  of  3000  veterans,  making 
in  the  whole,  257,4%  men  actually  in 
arms  or  ready  to  be  called  out,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  exclusive  of  about  4000  colo¬ 
nial  troops  at  Ceylon  and  in  Africa.” 
The  House  divided  on  this  amendment: 
for  it  eight,  against  it  one  hundred  and 
two — majority,  ninety-four. 

For  the  Ordnance.  Barrack,  and  Com¬ 
missariat  Departments. 

1.  For  salaries  in  the  Tower  and 
Pall  Mall,  48,9484  ;  2.  For  salaries  at 
the  Royal  Laboratory,  the  inspector  of 
Artillery’s  department,  and  repository 
at  Woolwich,  72194;  3.  For  salaries 
at  the  civil  establishments,  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  the  office  of  ordnance, 
35,4904  ;  4.  Fur  expenses  of  gunners 
and  coal  and  candles  in  garrisons  and 
batteries,  &c.,  41654 ;  5.  For  the  royal 
engineers,  sappers,  and  miners, 
73,0654  ;  6.  For  the  roral  regiment  of 
artillery,  241,2894  ;  7.  For  the  brigade 
of  royal  horse  artillery  and  a  rocket 
and  riding-house  troop,  29,9124 ;  8. 
For  the  director-general  of  the  field 
train  and  field-train  department,  18184; 
9.  For  the  medical  establishment  of  the 
Ordnance,  7215/. ;  10.  For  the  Rojd 
Military  Academy  at  Wexdwicb,  44074; 
1 1  .For  defraying  the  extraordinaries  of 
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the  office  of  Ordnance,  51,933iL;  12. 
For  aervices  performed  by  the  office  of 
Ordnance,  for  land  service  in  1824, 
4592/. ;  13.  For  the  office  of  Ordnance 
in  Ireland,  102,315/.;  14.  For  allow¬ 
ances  and  superannuations  to  officers, 
men,  widows,  and  children,  301,948/.; 
15.  For  superannuated  allowances  to 
persons  formerly  in  the  Ordnance  Of¬ 


fice,*  and  widows’  pensions,  47,860/. ; 
16.  For  the  Ordnance  barrack  depart¬ 
ment  in  Britain,  104,831/.;  17.  For 
ditto  in  Ireland,  132,277/.;  18.  For 
the  commissariat  store  branch  of  the 
Ordnance  Office,  175,725/. ;  19.  For 
expenses  at  Treasury  and  Exchequer, 
Ordnance  estimates,  &c.,  1632/. 


Total  grant  for  these  departments  .  .  .  L.l, 376,641 

Of  which. 


For  the  Ordnance . 

L.962,176 

For  baracks,  Great  Britain 

104,831 

For  ditto,  Ireland . 

132,277 

For  Commissariat  of  Stores,  Great  Britain 

139,455 

For  ditto,  Ireland . 

36,270 

Exchequer  fees . 

1,632 

Total 

L.  1,376,641 

Deduct  pensions  and  superannuations 

369,873 

And  Exchequer  fees  .... 

.  1,632 

Sum  required  for  the  effective 

L.  1,005,136 

The  total  sum  required  for  the  army  and 

navy  will  thus  amount  to  .  .  . 

L.14,355,315  10 

2 

To  which  may  be  added  the  charge  for  the 

disembodied  militia,  Great  Britain 

303,459  1 

6 

Ditto,  ditto,  Ireland  .... 

94,207  13 

6 

Commissariat  department 

.  .  369,014  8 

3 

For  the  whole  armament  *  .  L.15,121,996  13  5 


For  the  Miscellaneous  Services  in 
Great  Britain. 

F or  salaries  to  officers  of  both  Houses 
of  Pailiament,  27,630/. ;  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  ditto,  16,572/. ;  for  making 
good  the  deficiency  of  the  fee-fiind  in 
aifferent  departments,  93,879^. ;  for 
contingencies  and  messengers*  bills  in 
different  offices,  68,634/. ;  for  compen¬ 
sation  to  commissioners  of  revenue  in 
Ireland,  &c.,  5200/. ;  for  salaries  to 
officers  in  the  Exchequer,  &c.  5351/. ; 
for  salaries  to  professors  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  1058/. ;  for  salaries 
to  commissioners  of  Insolvent  Debt¬ 
ors'  Court,  16,740/. ;  for  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Alien  Office, 
4872/. ;  for  the  Penitentiary  House 
at  Milbank,  20,000/.;  for  superannu¬ 
ations  in  public  offices,  12,124/.  ]6x. 


%d. ;  for  emigrants  of  different  nations, 
16,120/.;  for  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment,  3000/. ;  for  the  Re¬ 
fuge  of  the  Destitute,  5000/. ;  for  the 
relief  of  the  American  loyalists, 6300/.; 
for  maintaining  criminal  lunatics, 
3306/.  1  Ox. ;  for  allowances  to  Protes¬ 
tant  Dissenting  ministers,  refugee 
clerOT,  and  laity,  6312/.  7*.  lOrf. ;  for 
the  foreign  and  secret  service,  56,000/. ; 
for  expense  of  acts  of  parliament,  bills, 
99.169/. ;  for  printing  the  records 
of  the  kingdom,  10,371/*;  for  station¬ 
ary,  printing,  &c.  in  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  government,  96,240/. ; 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Mint  in  the 
gold  coinage,  34,000/. ;  for  the  loss 
upon  Irish  silver  tokens,  52,000/. ;  for 
coin  prosecutions,  6OOO/. ;  for  fittings 
and  furniture  of  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  4800/. ;  for  the  expense  of 
13 
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law  cliarges,.12,000/. ;  for  the  expense 
of  convicts  at  home  and  at  Bermuda, 
78,147/.;  for  bills  under  the  act' for 
the  alwlishing  of  the  slave  trade,  &c. 
I  45,000/. ;  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
(  commissioners  to  prevent  illegal  traffic 
in  slaves,  17,425/.;  for  expenses  of 
sjiecial  commissioners  toSpanish  Ame¬ 
rica,  30,000/. ;  for  salaries  of  consuls 
;  in  ditto,  35,000/. ;  for  bills  drawn  from 
New  South  Wales,  120,000/. ;  for  the 
Civil  Establishment  of  the  Bahama 


Sir  T.  E.  Tomkins,  for  compiling  re¬ 
gisters  on  expired  and  expiring  laM's, 
75/i ;  to  John  Rickman  for  foniiitig 
an  Index  to  t\renty  volumes  of  tTie 
Journals,  96W/.;  to  Mr  B. -Spiller 
for  incorporating  Indexes  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  volumes,  580/. ;  for  repairs  to 
the  Cobb  at  Lyme  Regis,  13,000/. ; 
for  indemnifying  proprietors  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States  of  America, 
200,000/. ;  for  facilitating  emigration 
from  the  South  of  Ireland  to  the  Ca- 


Islands,  3477/. ;  for  ditto  of  Domi¬ 
nica,  600/. ;  for  ditto  of  Upper  Cana¬ 
da,  8229/. ;  for  ditto  of  Nova  Scotia, 
9&S0I. ;  for  ditto  of  New  Brunswick, 
5194/. ;  for  ditto  of  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island^  3010/.  lOr. ;  for  ditto  of  Sierra 
Leone,  16,513/.;  for  ditto  of  New¬ 
foundland,  11,081/. ;  for  ditto  of  New 
South  W^es,  25,934/. ;  for  the  Civil 
and  Military  establishments  of  the 
African  forts,  45,930/.  7*.  3d. ;  for 
certain  colonial  services,  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Army  Extraordinaries, 
2442/.  lOs. ;  for  the  charges  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  t*ropagation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  different  parts,  15,532/.;  for 
purchasing  Mr  Riche’s  collection  for 
the  British  Museum,  7500/. ;  for  the 
expenses  of  works  and  repairs  of  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  40,000/. ;  for  works  at 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  10,000/.; 
for  works  at  Port  Patrick  harbour, 
15,990/.;  for  works  at  Donaghadee 
harbour,  19,130/. ;  for  works  at  King¬ 
ston,  45,000/. ;  for  buildings  at  the 
British  Museum,  40,000f.:  for  re¬ 
building  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and 
completing  the  office  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Trade,  18,000/.;  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  works  at  Windsor  Cjistle, 
80,000/.;  for  discharging  Exchequer 
bills  on  public  works  and  fisheries, 
413,800/.;  for  want  to  Mr  M‘Adam, 
2000/. ;  to  Mr  Brogden,  as  chairman 
of  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1200/. ;  to  the  Speaker’s 
secretary  such  a  sum  as  will  amount 
with  the  fees  of  his  office  to  400/. ;  to 
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nadas,  30,000/. ;  for  compensation  to 
the  commissioners  of  education  in  Ire¬ 
land,  8000/. ;  for  the  expense  of  the 
Police  and  Watch  Establishment  in 
Dublin,  26,000/.;  for  the  expenses 
of  the  roads  and  harbours  of  Holyhead 
and  Howth,  27»871/*  14«.  2d.;  for 
grants  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Duchess  of  Kent,  12,000/. — A- 
mounting,  in  the  whole,  to  2,183,498/. 
for  miscellaneous  services ;  to  which 
maybe  added,  the  charge  of  civil  con- 
TINOENCIES,  160,000/. ;  and  the  inter¬ 
est  on  Exchequer  Bills,  820,000/. 
Total  for  Great  Britain,  3,163,498/. 

Miscellaneous  Services  in  Ireland. 

For  expense  of  Protestant  Charter 
Schools,  15,61 5/. ;  for  the  Society  for 
Discountenancing  Vice,  5106/.;  for 
the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Eilii- 
cation  of  the  Poor,  20,000/.;  for 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin, 
24,478/. ;  for  the  House  of  Industry, 
Hospitals,  and  Asylums  for  industri¬ 
ous  children,  19,750/. ;  for  Richmond 
Lunatic  Asylum,  5640/. ;  for.  the 
Hibernian  Society  for  Soldiers’  Chil¬ 
dren,  7500/. ;  for  the  Hibernian  Ma¬ 
rine  Society,  16OO/.;  for  the  Female 
Orphan  House  in  Dublin,  1761/. ;  for 
the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital  in 
Dublin,  2734/. ;  for  the  Lying-in- 
Hospital,  2885/. ;  for  Dr  Stephen’s 
Hosjiital,  1663/.;  for  the  Fever  Hos¬ 
pital  and  House  of  Recovery,  3692/. ; 
for  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  400/.  ; 
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For  the  Human  Catholic  Seminary, 
8928/. ;  for  the  Cork  Institution, 
1 900/. ;  for  the  Dublin  Society, 7000/. ; 
for  the  Commissioners  of  Wide  Streets 
in  Dublin,  10,000/. ;  for  the  Farming 
Society  in  Ireland,  2500/. ;  f*)r  the 
Royal  Irisli  Acaden^,  .800/. ;  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona* 
tions  and  Bequests,  722/. ;  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Linen  Board  of  Ireland, 
19,9.88/.  9a'.  2|t/. ;  for  the  Board  of 
Works,  20,05 If. ;  for  expenses  of  chief 
and  under  secretary’s  omce,  and  super¬ 
annuated  aUowances  in  ditto,  1 .5,886/. ; 
for  proclamations,  &c.  in  Irish  news- 
pajrers,  6.500/. ;  for  printing  statutes 
f(>r  magistrates,  &c.  5000/. ;  for  cri¬ 
minal  prosecutions,  and  other  law  ex¬ 
penses,  30,185/  ;  for  the  nonconfor¬ 
ming,  seceding,  and  Protestant  dis¬ 
senting  ministers,  13,894/.  18^.  ; 

for  salaries  of  lottery  officers,  1072/. 
12#.  4(1. ;  for  civil  contingencies, 
15,000/. ;  for  expense  of  inland  navi¬ 
gations,  4681/. ;  for  schools  establish- 
^  by  voluntary  contributions,  6000/. ; 
for  the  salaries  of  commissioners  for 
intpiiriiig  into  the  duties  and  fees  of 
the  officers  of  courts  of  justice,  7324/. ; 
for  commissioners  of  the  land  revenue 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  1671/-;  for 
the  expenses  of  the  record  commission, 
3500/. ;  for  retired  or  superannuation 
allowances  to  public  officers,  III6/. 
18#.  5d. 

Total  for  Ireland,  L..345,993  19  10^ 
For  Great  Britain,  3,163,498  0  0 


For  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  the  miacel- 

laneoui  department,  L.3,509, 491  19  101 

If  to  this  sum  there  be  added  the 
expense  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  as 
estimated  by  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Ex¬ 
chequer,  37,610,324/.,  and  the  annual 
expense  of  the  sea  and  land  armament, 
15,121,996/.  13#.  5d.,  it  will  make  the 
whole  annual  expense  of  the  year, 
56,241,812/.  I3#.  3-j^. — out  of  which. 


it  appeared  from  the  items,  that  tlie 
sum  of  1388/.  was  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  science  and  literature.  • 

The  sum  voted  for  repairs  of  the 
Cobb  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  the  2000/. 
to  Mr  M'Adam,  were  objected  to ;  but 
neither  was  pressed  to  a  division. 

The  grant  to  encourage  emigration 
from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  Canada, 
was  opposed  by  Mr  Hume,  until  a  se¬ 
lect  committee  should  ascertain  how 
far  the  former  grants  had  been  success¬ 
ful,  and  what  place  was  most  proper 
to  which  to  send  the  emigrants.  An 
amendment  to  this  effect  was  nega¬ 
tived. 

The  grant  of  2000/.  to  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  in  Ireland, 
was  objected  to  by  Mr  Denman,  who 
thought  that  if  gentlemen  were  really 
anxious  to  suppress  the  vices  of  their 
neighbours,  they  might  afford  to  do  it 
at  their  own  expense.  I'he  House  di¬ 
vided  ;  for  the  grant  27,  against  it  14 ; 
majority  for  it  13. 

Tlie  grant  of  6000/.  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  strongly  objected  to, 
ns  a  waste  of  the  public  money.  The 
second  reading  of  the  resolution  autho¬ 
rizing  the  grant  was,  after  a  debate  of 
considerable  length,  carried  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  twenty-three,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  members.  On  the  remain¬ 
ing  stages,  the  grant  was  regularly  op¬ 
posed,  and  various  amendments  and 
modifications  were  suggested,  which 
elicited  an  understanding  that  the  son 
of  the  Royal  Duke,  for  whose  support 
and  education  this  sum  was  professed¬ 
ly  granted,  should  receive  the  whole, 
or  greater  part,  of  his  education  in 
England and  the  bill  authorizing  the 
grant  ultimately  passed  into  a  law. 

The  remaining  measures  which  more 
immediately  arose  out  of  the  financial 
expose  by  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
were  the  details  of  those  abolitions  of 
taxes  and  reductions  of  duties  of  which 
he  made  mention  in  his  speech.  No 
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change  to  any  substantial  extent  was 
nude  upon  either  from  what  he  ori¬ 
ginally  proposed ;  but  still  it  may  be 
proper  to  recapitulate  their  outline  in 
the  two  remaining  dirisions  of  this 
chapter. 

Following  up  the  intimation  giten 
in  his  financial  statement,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  asses¬ 
sed  taxes  to  which  ne  had  alluded. 
This  bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
the  23d  of  March,  and  took  effect  in 
England  and  Wales  after  the  5th  of 
April,  and  in  Scotland  after  the  24th 
of  May.  Its  several  enactments  were : 

1.  It  repealed  the  window  tax  upon 
houses  having  not  more  than  seven  win¬ 
dows,  and  upon  houses  not  paying  more 
than  ten  pounds  yearly  of  rent ;  the  tax 
upon  occasional  waiters,  whether  in 
inns  or  private  houses;  upon  persons 
taking  charge  of  race-horses,  upon 
coach-makers'  licenses,  upon  taxed- 
carts,  upon  four-wheeled  carriages  drawn 
by  ponies,  and  upon  mules  carrying  ore 
or  manure. 

2.  It  relieved  houses  becoming  va¬ 
cant  in  the  course  of  the  year,  from  all 
taxes  during  the  time  they  should  be 
vacant,  assessed  new.  ones  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  part  of  the  year  that  they 
should  be  inhabited,  and  windows  new¬ 
ly  struck  out  in  the  same  ratio — provi¬ 
ded  that  notices  should  be  given ;  but 
that,  if  new  windows  should  be  struck 
oat  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  houses 
containing  not  more  than  seven,  they 
should  be  chained  as  for  the  whole 
year. 

3.  An  unfurnished  house,  hona  fide 
quitted  by  the  occupier,  and  left  under 
the  care  of  a  servant,  to  pay  no  assessed 
taxes. 

4.  Two  windows  to  be  allowed  in 
cheese-rooms  of  farm-houses. 

5.  Interior  windows  not  to  pay 
duty. 


U.-i 

6.  Farm-houses  occupied  by  labour¬ 
ers  to  be  exempted. 

7.  Houses  used  for  trade  daring  the 
day  may  be  guarded  by  a  servant  da¬ 
ring  the  night,  provided  that  a  license  is 
obtained  of  their  being  hona  fide  for 
trade,  from  the  commissioner  of  taxes. 

8.  Persons  assessed  for  carriages 
with  less  than  four  wheels,  may  occa¬ 
sionally  employ  a  groom,  and  victual¬ 
lers  a  boy  under  fifteen ;  taxed-carts, 
with  seats  not  fixed,  to  be  used  as  car¬ 
riages  ;  three-wheeled  carriages,  drawn 
by  ponies,  to  pay  no  duty;  and  far¬ 
mers  paying  less  rent  than  200/.  a- 
year,  may  let  their  horses  at  hire. 

9.  Duty  on  sale  of  carria^  repeal¬ 
ed  ;  but  makers  still  to  deliver  parti¬ 
culars  of  carriages  made  and  sold. 

10.  Poor  persons  to  be  allowed  one 
dog,  (not  a  sporting  dog,)  without 
paying  duty. 

On  the  31st  of  Marcli,  an  act  was 
passed,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
old  duties  on  wine  should  cease  on  the 
2d  of  March ;  those  on  coffee,  on  the 
dth  of  April ;  and  those  on  hemp,  on 
the  5th  of. July;  and  that  thereafter 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  these 
articles  should  be : — 

Wines.  French,  in  British  ships,  6«. 
per  gallon;  in  otlier  ships,  6s.  6d.; 
drawback  in  both  cases  upon  exporta¬ 
tion,  6s.:  Cape  wines,  till  the  2d  of 
March  1830,  in  British  ships,  2a.; 
other  ships,  2a.  Sd.;  after  the  2d  of 
March  1830,  in  British  ships,  2a.  6d. ; 
other  ships,  2a.  9d. ;  drawback  in  all 
cases,  in  the  duty  of  British  ships :  all 
other  wines,  in  British  ships,  4a. ;  in 
otlier  ships,  4a.  4</. ;  drawback,  4a. 

Coffee.  West  India,  or  West  Africa, 
6d.  per  pound ;  East  India,  6d. ;  all 
others,  la.  Sd. ;  drawback,  none. 

Hemp.  In  British  ships,  per  cwt. 
44.  8e/. ;  in  other  ships,  5s.  lOd. ;  draw- 
Itack,  none. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE _ NAVIGATION  LAWS. 


It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  growing  li¬ 
berality  of  the  times,  that  government 
has  been  emboldened  to  investigate  the 
principles  of  that  commercial  policy 
which  had  been  matured  by  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  a  long  succession  of  states¬ 
men,  and  bad  been  considered,  as  the 
comnron  law  of  England  has  been  de¬ 
signated  to  be,  the  perfection  of  rea¬ 
eon  ;  and,  on  finding  some  of  those 
principles  to  be  utterly  erroneous,  to 
recommend  such  necessary  changes  as 
were  caHed  for  by  the  increased  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  well  as  by  the  altered  circum- 
atances  of  the  nation.  The  public  mind, 
however,  was  not  yet  wholly  prepared 
for  such  changes.  The  ancient  policy 
of  the  kingdom  bad  been  a  theme  of 
praise  in  every  British  statesman’s 
mouth,  until  it  became  an  axiom  of 
universal  belief, — confirmed  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  under  that  system  our 
commerce  had  attained  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  prosperity.  There  is  not  a  more 
vulgar  error  than,  when  two  things, 
having  some  visible  affinity,  co-exist, 
to  conclude  that  they  are  respectively 
allied  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  far  from  surprising 
that  the  commercial  policy  pursued  by 


Britain  should,  both  by  natives  and  fo¬ 
reigners,  have  been  held  to  be  the  cause 
of  her  commercial  greatness.  That,  in 
some  measure,  the  one  was  a  cause  of 
the  other,  we  are  prepared  to  concede ; 
for  we  are  not  so  transcendental  as  to 
believe  that,  in  some  respects,  it  did 
not  operate  to  her  advantage.  But  it 
remains  to  be  shown  by  its  advocates^ 
that  the  ancient  policy  of  England  was, 
on  the  whole,  more  advantageous  than 
injurious  to  her ;  second,  that  any  vir¬ 
tue  it  possessed  was  inherent  to  it,  and 
not  derived  from  extraneous  and  tran- 
sitor)'  circumstances ;  and,  third,  grant¬ 
ing,  for  ailment’s  sake,  that  it  worked 
well  for  a  length  of  time,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  trade,  as  it  has  been 
regulated  by  foreign  governments,  it 
could  still  be  profitably,  or  even  safely, 
persevered  in. 

The  balance  of  trade  was  a  notion 
which,  for  a  long  time,  misled,  the 
whole  of  our  statesmen.  When  a  na¬ 
tion  in  its  dealings  with  another  ex¬ 
ported  more  in  value  (maritet  value  of 
course)  than  she  imported,  the  balance 
to  be  paid  to  her  in  money,  was  called 
the  balance  of  trade  ;  and  by  so  much 
was  she  consideretl  a  gjuner.  Accord- 
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ing  to  this  view,  gold  was  everything, 
and  commodities  as  nothing,  excepting 
in  so  far  as  they  might  procure  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  former ;  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  gold  is  as  next  to  nothing,  were  it 
not  tW,  as  the  representative  of  value, 
it  may  purchase  commodities.  We 
will  suppose  a  country  in  which  all 
things  that  can  conduce  to  the  wants, 
real  and  artificial,  of  its  inhabitants,  so 
greatly  abound,  that  each  has  so  large 
a  portion  of  them,  that  he  has  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  purchase  from  any  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  Such  a  people  might  justly  be 
considered  rich,  though  there  should 
be  no  money  among  them.  But  sup¬ 
pose,  wiiat  will  ever  be  the  rase,  that 
there  is  an  inequality  of  wealth  among 
a  people — that  some  are  deficient  in 
commodities  which  others  are  largely 
possessed  of,  a  commercial  intercourse 
would  necessarily  spring  up  among 
them  ;  and  the  use  of  money  wouhl  be 
speedily  discovered.  ^  An  individual, 
call  him  A,  purchasing  from  another, 
who  may  be  called  B,  would  most  na¬ 
turally  pay  him  rather  in  money  than 
in  kind ;  but  it  may  happen,  that  A 
has  a  commodity  to  dispose  of  such  as 
B  desires  to  purchase ;  in  which  case 
B  would  be  no  loser  were  he,  instead 
of  receiving  a  money  payment  for  what 
he  has  sold,  to  receive  in  exchange  A’s 
commodity  at  a  fairly  estimate<l  value. 
Were  he  to  prefer  the  money,  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade,  as  it  has  been  definerl, 
would  be  in  his  favour ;  but  then  he 
would  either  have  to  dispense  with  the 
commodity  which  he  stands  in  need  of, 
or  to  disburse  that  money  in  purcha¬ 
sing  it  from  some  other.  We  shall 
suppose  still  farther,  that  A  can  afford 
to  sell  the  commodity  much  cheaper 
than  any  other,  and  that  the  transfer 
of  it  from  him  to  B  may  be  most  easi¬ 
ly  effected.  In  tliat  case  w’ould  it  not 
be  the  extreme  of  folly  in  B,  from  his 
terror  of  the  balance  of  tratle  not  being 
ill  his  favour,  to  decline  accepting  A’s 
comniodity  in  payment,  and  insisting 


for  money  in  preference ;  and  then  to 
go  to  a  distance,  and  purchase  the 
same  article  from  some  other  at  an  ex¬ 
travagant  price?  His  friends  would 
naturally  say  to  him,  “  If  this  article 
be  necessary  in  the  trade  which  yon 
dre  conducting,  why  not  obtain  it  at 
the  cheajwst  rate  ?.  If  you  take  money 
in  preference  to  it,  you  must  part  with 
that  money  to  obtain  the  article  else¬ 
where  at  a  greater  cost.  Consider,  too, 
that  the  article  is  Avith  you  really  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  money  you  mean 
to  receive ;  for  you  have  only  to  retail  it 
at  an  advanced  price,  or  enhance  its 
value  by  working  it  up  into  some  new 
form.” 

But  we  are  supposing  not  one  half 
of  the  insanity  which  B.  may  commit, 
by  indulging  his  predilection  for  the 
balance  of  trade  principle.  He  may 
thus  reason  with  himself :  “  If  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  be  a  good  thing,  the 
whole  of  a  trade  must  be  still  l>etter. 
I  will  sell  for  money  what  1  pro<luce  ; 
but  I  will  purchase  nothing.  I  shall 
have  no  out-goings  of  money  ;  ami,  of 
course,  will  wax  exceedingly  rich.  'I 
will  be  my  own  tailor,  shoemaker,  hat¬ 
ter,  baker,  brewer,  and  butcher:  nay 
more,  I  will  raise  my  own  mutton  and 
beef,  my  own  grain,  and  the  articles 
necessary  to  clothe  me.”  To  any  per¬ 
son  acquainti'd  with — we  shall  not  say 
the  principles  of  Political  Economy,  or 
the  arcana  of  trade,  but  the  common¬ 
est  maxims  of  human  life,  it  W’ill  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  such 
a  resolution  would  prove  utterly  ruin¬ 
ous  to  any  individual  adopting  it. 

Should,  however,  the  whole  indivi¬ 
duals  composing  a  nation  adopt  such 
a  resolution,  (ami  if  it  be  a  tvise  reso¬ 
lution  for  one,  it  must  be  so  for  all), 
the  inevitable  result  would  be,  a  total 
cessation  of  trade ;  the  industry  of  an 
individual  would  be  of  no  farther  avail 
than  that  the  fruits  of  it  Avould  support 
himself ;  there  would  he  no  accumula¬ 
tion  of  capital ;  but,  on  the  contrary 
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what  capital  there  was  would  infidlibly 
be  wast^. 

As  with  the  individuals  composing  a 
community,  so  it  nearly  is  with  the  com* 
mnnity  of  nations.  Had  each  within  the 
limits  of  its  own  territory  allAhat  could 
minister  to  its  wants  and  desires,  (and 
China  stands  much  in  that  predica¬ 
ment,)  there  would  be  no  necessity  of 
foreign  commerce  among  them ;  and 
money,  excepting  for  the  purposes  of 
internal  trade,  would  be  quite  super¬ 
fluous.  But  each  has  its  own  peculiar 
wants,  which  theothers  can  supply;  and 
^  hence  arises  foreign  commerce,  or  the 
interchange  of  commodities  among  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  next  to  chimerical  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  mutual  dealings  of  any 
two  nations  can  be  so  exactly  equal, 
but  that  there  will  be  a  balance  due  by 
the  one  to  the  other,  which  must,  of 
course,  be  paid  in  that  universal  re¬ 
presentative  of  value — money.  But  it 
far  from  follows,  that  the  nation  ha¬ 
ving  that  money  to  pay  is  a  loser  by 
the  commerce.  The  other  may  not 
have  purchased  from  it  so  largely  as 
might  have  been  wished ;  but  still  for 
its  money  paid  away,  it  has  received  an 
equivalent  in  goods ;  which  goods  it 
would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  had  to 
purchase  from  some  more  remote  quar¬ 
ter,  and  at  an  increased  cost.  Suppo¬ 
sing  such  goods  to  be  not  destined  for 
luxurious  consumption,  but  to  serve  as 
the  material  of  industry,  they  may 
more  properly  be  considered  an  in¬ 
crement  to  the  national  wealth  than 
even  money  itself.  We  shall  take,  as 
an  example,  the  trade  maintained  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  lialance  of  which 
is  always  decidedly  against  the  former 
country.  Has  Britain,  in  consequence, 
been  a  loser  by  that  trade  ?  No.  Her 
immense  importations  of  cotton  chiefly 
caused  the  balance  of  trade  against 
her ;  but  this  cotton  being  worked  up 
by  her  manufreturing  industry  into 
certain  fabrics,  it  was  sold  in  its  mo¬ 


dified  forms  to  foreigners,  (inclndmg 
the  Americans  themselves,)  at  a  great¬ 
ly  enhanced  price,  which  far  iqme 
than  compensated  for  such  balance; 
and  did,  in  fact,  constitute  a  most  a- 
bundant  source  of  the  national  wealth. 
This  example  shows  as  decidedly  as  a 
hundred  examples  could  do,  that  an  in¬ 
dustrious  nation  cannot  import  foreign 
commodities  too  liberally. 

If  a  nation  (acting  upon  the  absurd 
principle  we  have  supposed  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  B)  resolve  to  purchase  from 
no  other  that  which,  by  any  possibility, 
she  can  produce  herself,  so  as  to  en¬ 
large  in  her  own  favour  the  balance  of 
trade ;  and  especially,  if  she  refuse  to 
deal  in  the  staple  produce  of  another, 
because  doing  so  might  turn  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  against  her,  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  obvious.  As  real  value, 
(we  speak  of  it  as  opposed  to  money)  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  commercial  trans¬ 
actions — and  as,  in  such  transactions, 
there  must  always  be  quid  pro  quo, 
it  is  morally  certain  and  demonstrable 
that  the  nation  we  are  supposing,  by 
limiting  her  imports  from  the  other, 
must  submit  to  a  consequent  limitation 
of  her  exports  ;  and  that  articles  which 
she  might  purchase  cheaply,  and  import 
easily,  she  will  have  to  procure  circuit¬ 
ously,  and  at  a  dearer  rate.  If  Britain 
refuse,  for  example,  to  purchase  from 
France  her  wines,  France,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  cannot  well  purchase 
from  Britain  her  soft  goods  and  hard¬ 
wares.  But  this  is  not  all.  Nations 
too  powerful  and  proud  to  submit  to 
trade  with  another  upon  terms  which 
l>eing  unequal  are  degrading  to  them, 
will  be  sure  to  defeat  such  selfish  po¬ 
licy  as  that  we  are  considering,  by 
having  recourse  to  direct  retaliation; 
then  turn-intercourse  succeerls  to  un¬ 
equal  intercourse ;  and  the  grasping 
avarice  of  the  one  is  not  only  disa]>- 
pointed,  but  signally  punished  by  the 
resentment  of  the  other.  ' 

^  1 1  may  happen  that  the  unequal  system 
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vte  are  condeBBniiig,  liaving  beeu  adopt¬ 
ed  by  ODO  nation  as  moet  sagacious  po¬ 
licy,  may  come  to  be  viewed  in  tbe 
same  light  all  the  rest,  and  adopted 
by  them.  The  issue  would  be,  that 
international  commerce  all  over  the 
world  would  be  next  to  annihilated,  to 
the  manifest  loss  of  all,  but  chiefly  to 
the  loss  of  that  nation  which  most  de¬ 
pended  upon  commerce. 

All  that  we  have  supposed  may  be 
<lone  by  a  nation  infatuated  by  the 
notion  of  balance  of  trade,  lias  been 
<lone  by  Great  Britain.  She  discouraged 
as  much  as  was  possible  all  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  the  balance  of  which 
was  not  decidedly  in  her  favour,  ma¬ 
king  exceptions  ( we  speak  not  of  her 
colonies  at  present)  only  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  whose  tobacco  and 
cotton  she  could  not  dispense  with ;  and 
Cliina,  where  tea  alone  is  to  be  pro¬ 
cured.  She  virtually  prohibited,  upon 
this  principle,  the  importation  of 
French  wines  and  silks,  the  staple  com¬ 
modities  of  France,  by  which  the 
French  market  was  lost  to  her  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  and  limited  her  purchases  of 
wine  to  the  beggarly  kingdom  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  Not  content  with  the  unrivalled 
advant^es  she  possessed  in  her  mines 
of  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  &c.,  and  in¬ 
exhaustible  coal-fields ;  in  her  capital, 
the  skill  of  her  artisans,  and  perfectness 
of  their  machinery,  she  excluded,  by 
means  of  intolerably  heavy  duties,  al¬ 
most  every  raw  article  which,  by  sa¬ 
crifice  of  capital  or  otherwise,  could  be 
produced  within  her  own  territory,  and 
nearly  every  manufactured  article  what¬ 
ever.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  in 
after  times,  that  in  the  custom-house 
book  of  rates  there  is  scarcely  an  article 
of  foreign  manufacture  which  was  not 
specially  set  down ;  and  at  the  end  of 
it  there  was  a  sweeping  clause  w’hich 
provided  that  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  either  in  part  or  wholly 
manufactured,  which  were  not  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  hook,  should  pay  an  im¬ 
portation  duty  of  L.5()  per  <  eiit  on 


their  estimated  value ;  and  by  a  farther 
clause,  a  duty  of  L.20  was  imposed 
upon  all  non-enumerated  articles,  which 
were  not  manufactured  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  But  this  was  not  all.  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  means  of  bountiet,  endeavoured 
to  establish  within  her  own  territory, 
manufactures  which  were  uncongenial 
to  the  soil, — the  most  absurd  policy,  ab¬ 
stractedly  considered,  which  can  be 
possibly  imagiued ;  since  the  giving  a 
bounty  upon  a  manufacture  implies,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  cannot  be  pursued 
profitably  to  the  manufacturer,  nor,  of 
course,  to  the  nation ;  in  the  second,  it 
is  taxing  the  nation  in  order  to  repair 
the  loss  of  the  manufacturer ;  and, 
thirdly,  it  acts,  in  most  cases,  as  a  bonus 
upon  the  manufacturer’s  want  of  inge¬ 
nuity  and  enterprise. 

But  Britain,  besides  acting  upon  the 
balance  of  trade  principle,  discouraging 
commerce  whenever  her  exported  did 
not  exceed  her  imported  value,  sought 
also  to  obtain  undue  advantages  over 
other  nations  in  the  carriage  of  articles 
which  are  the  subject  of  commerce;  and 
this  by  means  of  her  famous  navigation 
laws.  These  laws,  first  enacted  in 
Cromwell's  time,  were  directed  against 
the  Dutch  marine  ;  and  they  regulated, 
Ist,  The  fisheries,  which  they  limited 
to  British  ships,  no  importation  In  fo¬ 
reign  ships  being  allowed ;  2d,  The 
coasting  trade,  which  was  put  under 
the  same  limitation ;  Sd,  The  Euro¬ 
pean  importing  tmde,  which,  with  re 
gard  to  twenty-eight  bulky  articles, 
named  the  “  enumerated  articles,”  was 
confined  to  British  ships  and  ships  of 
the  producing  country ;  but,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  l3utch,  they  were  wholly 
excluded  from  the  trade,  unless  the  ar¬ 
ticles  imported  were  the  produce  of  their 
otvn  country ;  4th,  The  trade  with  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America ;  importation  of 
the  produce  of  which  quarters  of  the 
globe  was  limited  to  British  ships ;  and 
.5lh,  The  trade  with  the  colonies,  which, 
bothas  n*s|>ectsimports  and  exports,  w’as 
confined  to  ships  of  the  mother  country. 
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The  blindneBs  of  avarice  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  whole 
commercial  system  thns  established  and' 
matured;  and  never  was  good  luck 
more  conspicuous,  upon  a  great  scale, 
than  ia  the  partial  success  of  it.  It  was 
obviously  opposed  to  the  suggestions 
of  common  sense;  and  its  virtue  or 
efficacy,  as  to  any  good  it  could  pro¬ 
duce,  strictly  depended  upon  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  it  by  other  nations ;  be¬ 
cause  had  other  nations  chosen  to  reta¬ 
liate,  not  only  would  it  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  counteracted,  but  commerce  ge¬ 
nerally  would  have  lieen  efiectually 
crippled,  by  which  England,  as  the 
most  commercial  country,  would  most 
have  sufiPered.  But  many  other  nations 
did  acquiesce  in  the  system,  which  we 
consider  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
anomalies  in  international  history.  Fear, 
no  doubt,  actuated  some,  and  favour 
others.  Great  Britain  having  been  the 
bulwark  of  European  independence 
against  the  ambitious  encroachments  of 
France,  many  of  the  continental  powers, 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  were  in  no 
disposition  to  quarrel  with,  still  less  to 
thwart  her  policy,  however  sinister  or 
selfish  that  might  seem  to  be.  The  sys¬ 
tem  having  been  at  least  partially  acqui¬ 
esced  in,  it  may  be  asked,  how  far  was  it 
successful  ?  In  so  far  as  it  restricted  our 
trade  with  wealthy  nations,  such  as  the 
French  and  Dutch,  it  must,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  have  been  injurious  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  a 
few  respects,  it  worked  beneficially. 
JFirst,  It  naturalised  in  the  country  se¬ 
veral  exotic  manufactures,  which  have 
taken  root  and  now  abimdantly  fructify. 
It  is  true,  that  the  capital  employed  in 
those  manufactures  might  have  been 
turned  into  more  profitable  channels ; 
hut  it  has  to  be  considered  that  most 
of  our  manufactures  now  suffer  under 
repletion  ;  that  the  capital  invested  in 
them  is  capable  of  a  rate  of  production 
.  far  exceeding  any  possible  demand ; 
that  there  is  no  new  channel  that  can 
he  thoxiglit  of  into  which  any  part 


of  that  capital  can  be  diverted ;  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
discovered  channels,  and  in  which  that 
capital  actually  flows,  must  be  the 
rate  of  its  profits.  Second,  That  branch 
of  the  system  called  the  Navigation 
Laws,  did,  in  point  of  fact,  destroy  the 
Dutch  carrying  trade,  especially  with 
the  West  Indies ;  and  threw  it  chiefly 
into  the  hands  of  England,  by  which 
her  commercial  navy,  and,  by  conse¬ 
quence,  her  maritime  power,  were  great¬ 
ly  augmented  ;  and  these  were  attend¬ 
ed  with  many  important  collateral  ad¬ 
vantages. 

But,  after  all,  as  we  have  premised, 
the  success  of  the  system  did  not  arise 
from  the  w'isdom  of,  or  anything  inhe¬ 
rent  to  it,  but  from  the  extraneous  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  acquiescence  by  other 
nations.  8o  long  as  tliis  acquiescence 
was  yielded,  it  might  have  been  unwist' 
to  disturb  the  system.  But  how  stands 
the  fact  ?  First,  we  shall  consider  the 
fact  with  reference  to  the  balance  of 
trade  principle.  Upon  the  -establish¬ 
ment  of  general  peace  in  Europe,  most 
of  the  continental  nations  felt  them¬ 
selves  to  be  independent  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  so  feeling,  they  were  de¬ 
luded  by  her  example.  They  believed 
that  her  manufacturing  prosperity  arose 
out  of  the  restrictive  and  exclusive 
policy  which  she  had  adopted;  and 
hence,  they  were  led  to  imitate  that 
policy  by  imposing  enormous  duties, 
amounting  in  effect  to  prohibitory 
ones,  upon  the  importation  into  their 
territories  of  all  foreign  commodities. 
By  the  operation  of  their  regulations, 
British  goods  would  have  b^n  more 
effectually  excluded  from  the  continent 
than  they  were  during  the  war,  by  the 
famous  continental  system  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  had  our  government  not  relaxed 
its  ancient  policy,  and  set  the  example 
of  a  more  liberal  one,  which  most  fo¬ 
reign  powers  have  been  persuaded  to 
follow.  Second,  With  regard  to  the 
navigation  laws,  these  are  always  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  having  been  held  sacred  and 
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ioTiolate  from  the  days  of  Cromwell 
antil  Mr  Hnskisson  dared  to  lay  his 
unhallowed  hands  upon  them ;  whereas, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  North  Americans, 
hy  imposing  discriminating  duties  upon 
British  go^s,  and  other  retaliatory 
measures,  forced  us  to  consent  to  re¬ 
peated  relaxations  of  the  code.  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  1822,  by  imposing  very  heavy 
charges  upon  British  shipping,  fairty 
turned  the  tables  against  us.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  more  or  less 
than  what  was  done — negotiating  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Prassia  upon 
the  principle  of  reciprocity.  Then, 
events  had  called  the  republic  of  Mexi¬ 
co  and  several  new  States  in  South 
America  into  existence.  Could  we  en¬ 
force  against  them  the  navigation  laws, 
when  we  had  relaxed  them  in  favour  of 
the  United  States?  Impossible.  It 
tvill  be  seen,  then,  that  the  alterations 
of  the  system  made  by  Ministers  were 
not  wantonly  resolved  upon  by  them 
from  mere  love  of  change,  but  that  they 
were  dragged  into  them  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  which  they  could  not 
overrule.  Having  done  so  much,  they 
were  compelletl  to  do  more ;  to  re¬ 
vise  the  whole  system,  and  to  place  it 
upon  a  more  rational  and  equitable  foot¬ 
ing. 

This  nieasure  was  brought  forward, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr 
Huskisson,  on  the  26th  of  March  ;  and 
though  some  trifling  alterations  were 
subsequently  made  in  the  details,  yet 
by  far  the  b^t  general  view  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  is  to  be  had  from  an  outline  of 
that  gentleman’s  speech.  He  felt  en¬ 
couraged  to  enter  upon  a  liberal  sys¬ 
tem  with  regard  to  the  internal  indus¬ 
try  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  consequence  of  the  result  of  that 
alteration  in  the  silk  laws  which  he  had 
been  enabled  to  carry  in  the  preceding 
session.  Greai  alarm  had  been  excited 
upon  the  first  proposing  of  that  mea¬ 
sure,  and  great  opposition  had  Iteoii 
made,  but  the  alarm  had  proved  to  be 


groundless,  and  had  subsided ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  substhntion  of  a  duty 
of  SO  per  cent,  instead  of  the  former 
total  prohibition,  the  silk  manufacture 
of  the  country  was  more  flourishing  than 
ever.  Now  if  3U  per  cent  duty  had 
been  found  quite  enough  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  silk  trade,  it  remained  to 
be  considered  what  shonld  be  done 
with  respect  to  other  trades,  where  the 
protecting  duties  were  so  high  as  to 
leave  a  lai^  profit  to  the  smuggler  af¬ 
ter  all  his  risks,  and  thus  do  the  most 
serious  injury  to  the  fair  trader.  In 
the  cotton  trade,  we  excelled  all  oUr 
rivals ;  wherever  our  cotton  goods 
could  be  introduced,  they  obtained  a 
preference ;  and  such  was  the  extent 
of  the  trade,  that  the  official  value  of 
cottons  exported  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  30,000,000/.  With  such 
a  trade,  it  was  surely  not  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  that  a  more  liberal  permission  for 
the  importation  of  foreign  cottons  would 
injure  our  manufacturers  in  the  home 
market.  But  it  could  hardly  be  belie¬ 
ved,  that  the  duty  on  one  sort  of  cot¬ 
tons  was  73  per  cent,  on  another  63^, 
and  at  the  very  lowest  30  ad  valorem. 
Now  cotton  was  a  principal  manufac¬ 
ture  in  one  of  onr  own  possessions ;  we 
compelled  our  own  subjects  in  that  pos¬ 
session  to  take  our  own  commodities, 
and  we  imposetl  on  their  cottons  a  duty 
of  73  per  cent.  Leaving  the  small  duty 
on  the  raw  material,  he  would  propose 
to  reduce  the  whole  duties  on  manu- 
factored  cottons,  the  produce  of  India, 
and  of  all  other  places,  to  10  per  cent 
upon  the  value,  which  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  protect  the  home  manu. 
facturer. 

The  next  branch  was  the  woollen 
trade — the  old  staple  trade  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  That  trade  was  the  petted  child 
of  the  legislature.  It  had  Men  nursed, 
and  fondled,  and  fostered,  and  protect¬ 
ed  by  legislative  interference,  but,  like 
other  fondled  children,  it  had  been 
spoiled  by  over-attention,  and  had  not 
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advaaced  in  stren^h  in  proportion  to 
the  tendemeos  with  which  it  had  been 
treated ;  whilst  its  younger  brother,  the 
cotton  trade,  which  had  been  left  to 
itself,  bad  made  much  greater  progress 
in  the  world.  In  his  own  time,  at  least 
one  hundred  acts  of  Parliament  bad 
been  repealed,  all  of  which  bad  for 
their  object  the  regulation  of  some 
branch  of  this  trade.  These  acts  had 
pointed  out  how  the  wool  was  to  be 
picked  from  the  sheep,  sorted,  packed 
up,  conveyed,  dressed  for  particular 
cases,',— all  of  which  had  the  natural 
and  necessary  effect  of  crippling  the 
trade.  Those  absurd  statutes  had  been 
done  away  with ;  but  there  still  re¬ 
mained  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  all 
woollens  imported  into  this  country: 
now  hb  considered  that  15  per  cent 
would  be  a  sufficient  protecting  duty, 
and  therefore  he  proposed  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  it  to  that  amount. 

In  order  to  show  that  ill-advised  le¬ 
gislation  had  not  tended  to  encourage 
the  woollen  trade,  he  mentioned,  that 
in  tlie  year  ending  1765,  the  value  of 
the  woollen  gooils  exported  was 
5,159,000/.,  while  in  the  year  ending 
1825,  it  was  6,926,000/. ;  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  1,767,000/.  during  sixty 
years :  and  the  import  of  wool  in  the 
former  year  was  1,926,000/.,  while  in 
tlie  latter  year  it  was  3,858,000/.  In 
cotton,  again,  the  cotton  wool  imported 
in  1765  had  been  3,359,000 lbs.  weight, 
while  in  that  ending  1825  it  had  been 
150,000,000  lbs.  The  value  of  cotton 
goods  exported  in  the  former  year  had 
been  only  200,000/.,  while  in  the  latter 
year  it  had  amounted  to  30,795,000/. ; 
being  an  increase  of  30,595,000/.  in 
the  sixty  years.  These  facts  afforded 
a  decisive  proof  that  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  had  in  no  way  promoted  that 
branch  of  trade  for  the  benefit  of  which 
they  had  been  made.  Considering  the 
improvements  that  had  taken  place  in 
agriculture,  it  was  obvious  that  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  wool  must  have 


been  grown  in  the  country  during  the 
latter  of  these  years  than  during  the 
former.  There  had  also  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,932,000  lbs.  weight  in  the 
quantity  of  wool  imported ;  and  yet 
^e  increase  on  the  value  of  woollens 
exported  had  only  been  1,767,000/. 

The  next  great  branch  was  the  linen 
manufacture ;  upon  which  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  detail  all  the  exist¬ 
ing  regulations :  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  on 
manufactured  linen  vras  in  no  case 
lower  than  40  per  cent,  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  ISO.  But  30  per  cent 
had  been  found  to  be  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tecting  duty  for  silk,  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  25  per  cent  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  linen. 

Foreign  paper  and  books  were  near¬ 
ly  prohibit^  by  the  present  high  du¬ 
ties  ;  and  instead  of  these,  he  should 
propose  a  duty  upon  all  bound  and 
unbound  books  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  of  double  the  excise  duty  upon 
paper,  or  6(/.  on  every  pound  weight. 
This,  with  the  law  of  copyright,  would 
be  a  sufficient  protection  to  publishers ; 
it  would  prevent  smuggling ;  and  as 
the  foreign  publisher  would  have  no 
copyright  in  this  country  in  the  books 
imported,  no  injury  could  be  done  to 
the  home  trade. 

There  was  another  article  (foreign 
glass)  on  which  a  duty  of  80  per  cent 
above  the  excise  duty  was  imposed, 
and  which  pressed  with  peculiar  seve¬ 
rity  on  persons  importing  wine  in  bot¬ 
tles.  He  would  propose  to  reduce  it 
from  18s.  to3s.  per  dozen,  which  would 
be  double  the  excise  duty  on  bottles 
manufactured  in  this  country,  and  on 
all  other  kinds  of  glass  to  20  per  cent 
above  the  excise  duty  paid  on  British 
glass.  In  regard  to  eartlienware,  al¬ 
though  our  manufacture  in  that  line 
was  cheaper  than  that  of  our  neigh- 
lK)urs,  we  had  a  protecting  <luty  of  75 
per  <  ent  on  the  foreign  article,  which 
Ik?  should  propose  to  rctluce  to  10  or 
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12  par  cent ;  »w*king  tlie  duty  on  por¬ 
celain  Homewhat  higlwr,  but  not  so  nigh 
as  to  encourage  smuggling.  There  were 
various  other  articles,  such  as  turnery 
and  gloves,  particularly  the  latter,  on 
which  the  duty  was  so  high  that  him- 
dreds  of  persons  were  employed  in 
smuggling  them  into  this  country.  He 
thought  it  much  better  to  have  a  duty 
of  30  per  cent,  than  an  entire  prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  a  consequent  evasion,  of  the 
law.  A  considerable  reduction  would 
be  made  in  the  duty  on  turnery  and 
other  light  articles  ;  but  it  would  still 
be  kept  sufficiently  high  to  protect  our 
own  trade. 

He  would  next  advert  to  the  duties 
on  metallic  substances.  His  friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he 
had  mentioned  his  intention  to  the 
House,  on  a  former  evening,  of  redu¬ 
cing  the  duty  on  foreign  iron  from  7/. 
10«.  and  61.  IOa.  to  1/.  10«.,  had  also 
stated  the  impossibility,  on  the  part  of 
our  manufacturers,  of  executing  many 
foreign  orders  which  had  been  sent  to 
them,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  me¬ 
tallic  substances.  He  had  hoped  that 
such  facts  would  have  produced  a  cor¬ 
responding  impression  on  the  iron  mas¬ 
ters,  and  ^t  no  opposition  would  have 
been  offered  to  tlie  importation  of  fo¬ 
reign  iron  at  a  lower  duty.  The  iron 
masters,  however,  like  many  other  per¬ 
sons  at  the  head  of  a  particular  branch 
of  trade,  were  most  liberal  in  their 
views  with  respect  to  trade  in  general. 
They  were  most  anxious  that  all  trades 
should  be  as  open  as  possible,  except 
that  ])articular  one  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  in  that  alone  would  they 
wish  to  have  the  monopoly  continued. 
Many  individuals  were,  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  at  present  employed  in  making 
models  of  the  kind  of  articles  wanted, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  off  to 
‘  Germany,  where  they  could  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  In¬ 
dependent  of  this  consideration,  it  was 
of  great  importance  to  have  a  mixture 


of  foreign  iron,  particularly  Swedish, 
in  many  articles  of  our  mannCactore, 
which,  from  the  high  prohibiUny  duty, 
had  become  greatly  deteriorated.  He 
should  only  mention  cables,  in  which  a 
mixture  of  Swedish  iron  was  of  the 
greatest  advantage. 

The  English  manufacturer  was 
equally  injiued  by  the  high  duty  on 
copper,  54/.  per  ton,  which,  if  not 
lowered,  would  eventually  be  the 
means  of  driving  him  from  the  foreign 
market,  by  rendering  it  in>possible  for 
him  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  that 
branch  of  manufacture  ;  while,  if  it 
were  reduced  so  as  to  afford  him  the 
raw  material  on  nearly  the  same  terms 
on  which  it  could  be  procured  by  fo¬ 
reigners,  the  English  manufacturer 
might  supply  the  whole  world.  The 
consumption  of  copper  in  this  country 
was  at  present  10,000  tons  ;  of  which 
from  4000  to  5000  were  used  at  home. 
A  new  source  of  supply  had  been  open¬ 
ed  in  the  States  of  South  America; 
and  if  our  high  duties  had  not  prevent¬ 
ed  it  from  finding  its  way  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  our  copper  manufacture  would 
have  been  much  more  extensive.  Our 
foolish  policy  in  this  respect  had  com¬ 
pelled  other  nations  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  it,  and  they  had  disco¬ 
vered  the  means  of  rolling  and  prepa¬ 
ring  it.  The  only  method,  therefore, 
of  preventing  a  total  loss  of  that  branch 
of  manufacture,  was  by  a  reduction  of 
the  import  duty  on  the  raw  mateiial ; 
and  though  it  was  evidently  a  difficult 
matter  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  of  manufacturer  and  consumer, 
he  thought  he  should  benefit  both  in 
this  case,  by  reducing  the  duty  from 
54/.  to  27/.  per  ton. 

Next,  as  to  spelter  or  zinc.  The 
selling  price  of  this  article,  which  form¬ 
ed  a  third  part  of  the  composition  of 
brass,  was,  at  Hamburgh,  3011  per  ton, 
while  in  this  country  it  was  from  40A 
to  50/.  With  a  duty  of  54/.  per  ton 
on  copper,  and  28/.  per  ton  on  zinc,  it 
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was  altogether  impossible  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  could  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  his  great  occupation  now  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  manufacture  of  patterns, 
instead  of  the  articles  themselves.  He 
would  therefore  reduce  the  <lnty  on 
sine  full  one  half,  and  would  have  pro¬ 
posed  a  still  greater  reduction,  if  con¬ 
siderable  capital  bad  not  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  our  onm  mines. 

On  the  next  article,  tin,  the  duty 
was  so  high  as  to  be  altogether  prohi¬ 
bitory  ;  and  he  would  therefore  pro¬ 
pose  a  reduction  of  it  from  51.  9s.  3d. 
per  cwt.  to  21.  On  lead,  also,  some 
reduction  should  be  made,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  on  tin. 

He  had  now  gone  through  all  the 
articles  enumerated  by  name  in  the 
Book  of  Rates,  on  which  he  intended 
to  propose  a  reduction  of  duty ;  and 
he  rad  now  to  inform  the  committee, 
that  upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  either  partially  or  wholly  ma¬ 
nufactured,  and  not  enumerated  or  de¬ 
scribed  in  that  book,  nor  otherwise  char¬ 
ged  with  duty,  and  not  prohibited,  a 
duty  of  50/.  was  payable  on  every  100/. 
of  i^ue  ;  and  on  those  neither  partial¬ 
ly  nor  wholly  manufactured,  a  duty  of 
SJO  per  cent  for  every  100/.  of  value. 
There  were  consequently  many  things, 
not  connected  with  trade  or  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  with  art,  science,  and  litera¬ 
ture,  which,  whenever  they  came  into 
the  country,  cost  the  person  who  im¬ 
ported  them  50/.  per  cent  on  the  esti¬ 
mated  value.  He  would  mention  to 
them  a  curious  instance  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  law.  A  friend  of  his  own 
had  recently  had  occasion  to  import 
into  England  an  object,  which,  though 
some  might  consider  it  ludicrous,  others 
would  deem  wortliy  of  curiosity  and 
interest — a  mummy.  The  officers  of 
the  Custom-house,  when  this  article  fell 
into  their  hands,  were  not  a  little  puz- 
yJed  by  it.  The  muscles  and  sinews, 
which  had  b«H*n  p»eserve<l  for  three 


thousand  years,  could  scarcely  be  call¬ 
ed  a  raw  material,  and  therefore,  after 
long  debate  and  mature  consideration, 
it  was  determined  to  treat  them  as  ma¬ 
nufactured  goods.  Hisfnend  was  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  not  to  lose  his  mum¬ 
my  ;  and  therefore  stated  its  value  at 
400/.  The  declaration  cost  him  200/., 
as  he  was  immediately  called  on  to  pay 
a  duty  of  50/.  per  cent  on  the  manu¬ 
factured  goods  which  he  had  chosen  to 
import.  This  case  might  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  many  others  which  were 
daily  occurring,  and  which  produced 
much  trouble  and  vexation  to 'indivi¬ 
duals,  and  but  little  revenue  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  the  case  of  all  manufactured 
articles,  not  enumerated  in  the  Book  of 
Rates,  he  would  propose  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  to  20/.  per  cent ;  and  on 
all  raw  materials  ifot  so  enumerated, 
from  20/.  to  10/.  per  cent.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  all  these  alterations  would  be, 
that  the  maximum  of  duty  which  ha 
should  leave  in  the  Book  of  Rates, 
where  it  was  not  imposed  for  purposes 
of  trade,  but  of  revenue,  would  be  30 
per  cent ;  and  he  felt  quite  satisfied 
that  any  higher  duty  on  the  prime  cost 
of  any  article  coubl  have  no  other  ef¬ 
fect,  than  to  transfer  the  trade  in  it  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  smuj^ler.  This 
was  a  subject  connected  with  painful 
and  melancholy  reflections — no  evil 
more  imperiotisly  called  for  redress 
than  the  system  of  smuggling  on  th(* 
coast  of  Sussex.  “  Let  any  gentle¬ 
man,”  said  Mr  Huskisson,  “  wander 
along  the  coast  from  Brighton  to  Deal, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  if  he 
states  to  the  first  man  he  meets  that  he 
wants  certain  prohibited  articl<^— as 
drugs,  gloves,  ornamental  china,  or  any 
thing,  I  care  not  what — persons  shall 
be  brought  to  him  within  half  an  hour 
who  will  engage  to  deliver  to  him,  in 
the  course  of  ten  days,  any  articles 
whatever,  on  an  allowant'e  of  30  per 
cent  <»n  the  ]»rime  cost  at  Paris.”  And 
what  is  tin*  consequence  of  such  a  sys- 
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tein  ?  It  is  that  yoU  iiare  whole  fami¬ 
lies  regularly  employed  in  a  permanent 
violation  of  the  law, — encouraged  in 
the  prosecution  of  an  undertaking 
which  leads  them  to  a  disregard  of 
their  moral  jluties — which  tends  to 
make  them  not  only  bad  subjects,  but 
bad  members  of  society — which  places 
them  in  a  state  of  continual  outlawry, 
but  little  removed  from  piracy  itself ; 
and  all  this,  not  for  any  bene^  to  the 
revenue,  (for  it  is  injured  by  such  a 
state  of  things,)  but  for  the  protection 
of  some  pretended  interest — notin  the 
great  manufactures  of  the  country,  but 
in  its  second  rate — that  some  specula¬ 
tors  might  compel  the  country  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  them  an  inferior  article,  and 
at  a  heavier  price  than  that  for  which 
it  might  be  procured  elsewhere.  The 
honourable  gentleman  next  proceeded 
to  illustrate  his  position  by  enumerating 
a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  cambric, 
and  a  certain  species  of  French  paper, 
on  which  the  legislature  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  impose  a  heavy  duty,  and 
from  which  no  revenue  had  in  conse¬ 
quence  accrued  to  the  country.  The 
eflFect  of  such  a  system  was  not  only  to 
encourage  smuggling,  but  to  offer  a 
premium  to  mediocrity,  and  to  entail 
upon  the  country  all  the  evils  of  mo¬ 
nopoly.  It  cramped  all  motive  to  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  it  destroyed  the  energies  of 
industry — ^impeded  the  progress  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  it  led  to  great  fluctuation 
in  the  demand,  and  consequently,  to 
great  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  articles 
— exposing  the  dealer  to  risk,  and  the 
consumer  togreat inconvenience.  Some 
foreign  goods  would,  undoubtedly,  in 
consequence  of  lowering  the  duties, 
find  their  way  into  this  country ;  but 
they  would  find  their  way  for  its  bene¬ 
fit,  and  not  for  its  injury.  Experience 
warranted  him  in  following  up  the 
course  which  he  had  pointed  out.  By 
the  treaty  of  1786,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  woollen  and  cotton  goods  of 
France  should  be  admitted  into  this 


country,  and  that  our  woollen  and  cot¬ 
ton  goods  should  be  admitted  into 
France  at  a  duty  of  12  per  cent :  but 
no  injury  had  accrued  to  any  branch 
of  our  manufactures  from  that  stipula¬ 
tion  :  on 'the  contrary,  we  had  been 
much  benefited  by  the  interchange; 
for  in  less  than  two  years  our  manu¬ 
facturers  had  so  much  improved  in  the 
manufactnreof  woollen,  that  their  cloths 
were  frequently  sold  as  French,  though 
they  were  formerly  much  inferior  to 
them  in  quality.  Such,  he  hoped, 
would  also  be  the  result  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  which  would  now  take  place — a 
competition  which,  since  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  did  not  depend,  as 
formerly,  on  mere  manual  labour,  but 
on  the  progress  of  the  reflective  mind 
of  man,  calling  forth  the  capacity  of 
the  country  to  ^ve  effect  to  its  won¬ 
derful  discoveries.  He  had  no  doubt, 
that  even  though  all  our  protecting  du¬ 
ties  were  abolished,  our  energy  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  stability  of  exertion  would 
enable  us  to  continue  superior  to  our 
commercial  rivals,  not  only  in  our  own 
market,  but  also  inr  the  markets  of  every 
nation  to  which  our  fleets  could  waft 
ns.  It  might  be  objected  to  the  ex> 
ample  which  he  had  brought  forward, 
and  had,  indeed,  been  objected  already 
by  some  intelligent  merchants,  that  the 
treaty  of  1786  secured  a  reciprocal  in¬ 
terchange  of  commercial  advantages, 
while,  in  the  present  instance,  no  such 
reciprocity  existed.  To  this  objection 
he  would  answer,  that,  in  making  the 
present  change  of  duties,  the  object 
was  to  benefit  ourselves,  not  others ; 
and  this  object  would  certainly  be  se¬ 
cured,  whether  other  countries  follow¬ 
ed  or  rejected  our  example.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  they  did  not  give  us  credit  for 
sincerity,  but  suspected  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  which  they  could  not 
fathom,  we  held  it  out  to  them  as  a 
deceitful  lure ;  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  time  and  experience  would  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  soundness  and  ap- 
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plicability  of  our  policy,  sind  that,  in  a 
few  years,  they  would  be  pnrsuinj^  a 
similar  system  with  equal  ardoiu-  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  next  subject  to  which  he  would 
beg  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
'  was  the  duties  on  the  raw  material 
employed  by  the  British  manufacturer. 
During  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  a 
duty  had  been  laid  on  a  variety  of  ar¬ 
ticles  employed  in  dyeing ;  the  amount 
of  which  to  the  revenue  was  very  in¬ 
considerable,  but  which  operated  great¬ 
ly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  manu- 
i^iirer.  He  would  therefore  propose 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  all  these 
articles.  Another  article  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  was 
olive  oil,  on  which  the  duty  had  been 
increased  during  the  war ;  a  reduction 
of  that  duty  below  what  it  had  been 
previously  to  the  war,  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  relief  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  ;  and  he  should,  therefore, 
submit  to  the  committee  a  proposal  to 
that  effect.  There  was  another  spe¬ 
cies  of  oil,  made  from  rape-seed,  on 
which,  in  a  period  of  great  agricultu¬ 
ral  distress,  the  legislature  had  been 
foolishly  induced  to  impose  a  duty,  al¬ 
most  amounting  to  a  prohibition  :  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  rape  be¬ 
came  so  dear,  that  the  manufacturer 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  it  to  make 
oil,  and  without  oil  no  oil-cake  could 
be  made.  He  would,  therefore,  after 
allowing  the  dealer  a  hiir  time  to  get 
rid  of  his  stock,  take  off  the  duty  on 
this  article  altogether.  He  believed 
that  it  would  ^so  be  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  manufacturer  of  low- 
priced  woollens,  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  8  species  cf  foreign  wool,  used  for 
coarse  cloths.  Our  manufacturers 
were  principally  afraid  of  competition 
in  that  line ;  and  he  would,  therefore, 
propose  a  reduction  to  a  halfpenny  in 
the  pound  on  all  foreign  wool  of  less 
value  than  Is.  per  pound. 

He  now  came  to  the  third  and  last 


branch  of  his  subject— the  shipping 
interests.  A  bill  was  now  in  progress 
which  would  afford  considerable  relief 
to  that  class,  by  doing  away  with  the 
quarantine  duties,  and  placing  them 
on  the  community  at  large.  Another 
measure  which  he  intended  to  propose 
was,  the  abolition  of  all  fees  on  the 
commerce  with  our  colonies;  they 
formed  a  heavy  tax  on  those  liable  to 
them,  and  were  more  irksome  than 
many  of  greater  amount.  He  would 
also  propose  the  removal  of  the  duty 
which  was  payable  on  the  transfer  of 
any  share  of  a  ship,  or  on  the  sale  of 
a  whole  ship,  from  one  person  to  ano¬ 
ther.  The  whole  duty  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  also  that  on  the  renew¬ 
al  of  the  register.  There  was  another 
stamp  duty,  the  ad  valorem  stamp  on 
bonds  for  tne  delivery  of  ^oods  export¬ 
ed  under  certain  conditions:  this  he 
would  reduce  to  4a.,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  would  entirely  remove  the 
stamp  duty  from  debentures.  Instead 
of  the  present  mode  of  paying  consuls, 
which  was  very  inconvenient,  and  of¬ 
ten  subjected  individuals  to  great  hard¬ 
ship,  he  would  propose  that  reasonable 
salaries  should  lie  paid  to  them  all  out 
of  the  public  purse.  The  Levant  Com¬ 
pany,  in  virtue  of  the  privileges  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  by  royal  charter,  had 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  upon  all 
ships  trading  to  the  ports  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  defray¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  a  consulate  appoint¬ 
ed  by  that  company ;  and  as  that  bur¬ 
den  amounted  to  about  1^  per  cent 
upon  the  trade,  it  was  proposra  to.  as¬ 
sign  it  over  to  the  revenue,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
consuls  at  tliose  ports.  ' 

Such  were  the  new  commercial  re¬ 
gulations  proposed  by  Mr  Huskisson  ; 
and  though  there  were  debates  upon 
some  items  of  the  details,  there  was 
nothing  like  opposition  to  the  principle. 
Bills  were  introduced  acrordingly, 
passed  through  their  several  stages. 
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and  ultimatelybecame  the  law,— form¬ 
ing,  altogether,  one  of  the  moet  ralu- 
ubTe  reformations  in  the  code  of  inter¬ 
national  commercial  regulation  that 
had  ever  been  effected  in  the  course  of 
any  one  session. 

Having  accomplished  so  much  for 
foreign  trade.  Ministers  undertook  a 
number  of  other  measures,  all  of  them 
tending,  either  to  iidvance  the  trade 
of  the  colonies,  by  removing  certain 
injurious  restrictions,  or  to  promote 
the  internal  industry  of  the  country, 
by  abolishing  the  antiquated  regula- 
tions.by  which  it  was  fettered.  These 
we  shall  now  briefly  detail. 

I.  Mauritius  Trade  Act. 

This  Act,  cap.  76,  which  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  27th  of  June, 
placed  the  Island  of  Mauritius  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  West  India  co¬ 
lonies,  with  regard  to  vessels  trading, 
and  to  goods  exported,  and  prohibited 
the  importation  of  coffee,  cocoa-nuts, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the  produce 
of  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company,  into  the  Mauritius,  under 
]tain  of  forfeiture. 

II.  CoiiONiAL  Trade  and  Ware¬ 
housing. 

This  Act,  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  27th  of  June,  repeals  3 
Geo.  IV.,  caps.  44,  45*  and  4  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  2,  exc’epting  in  as  far  as  these  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Island  of  Newfoundland; 
It  allowed  the  importation,  into  all 
the  free  parts  of  the  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  West  Indies,  of  all  ^oods, 
excepting  warlike  stores,  provisions, 
base  coin,  and  the  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  any  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  Charter. 
It  allowed  the  importation  of  foreign 
colonial  produce  into  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  upon  payment  of  the 
duties,  according  to  a  schedule  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  Act,  after  the  5th  of  Janu- 
'ary,  1826.  It  allowed  the  exportation 


of  goods  from  any  Of  the  free  ports  in 
these  colonies,  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  country  to  which  the  goods  should 
be  exported,  whether  the  same  were 
the  produce  of  the  colony,  or  had  been 
legally  imported  into  it ;  but  it  mv'e 
a  power  to  the  King  in  Council,  to 
prohibft  this  freedom  to  countries  re¬ 
fusing  to  grant  a  similar  privilege.  It 
declared  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  Halifax 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  St  John’s, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Bridge-town, 
Barbadoes,  to  be  free  warehousing 
ports,  with  power  to  His  Majesty, 
from  time  to  time,  to  extend  or  alter 
the  privilege,  as  circumstances  might 
require,  and  to  the  collectors  and 
comptrollers  to  appoint  free  ware¬ 
houses,  declaring  the  sort  of  goods 
for  which  they  should  be  intended, 
and  transmitting  notice  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  colony — goods  to  be  lodged 
in  those  warehouses  without  paying 
any  duty,  but  upon  granting  faion^ 
with  two  securities  for  treble  the  du¬ 
ties — goods  sold,  and  remaining  in  the 
warehouse,  to  be  placed  there  on  the 
purchaser's  bond  in  lieu  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  one,  and  not  to  be  delivered  out, 
without  payment  of  the  duties — ex¬ 
cept  moderate  samples  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  sale.  Goods  allowed  to  be 
sorted  and  repacked  in  the  warehouses, 
and  parties  allowed  to  abandon  whole 
packages  for  the  duties,  without  being 
charged  any  duties  upon  the  packages 
so  al»ndoned.  Goods  to  be  cleared 
within  two  years,  or  else  liable  to  be 
sold,  unless  the  collector  and  comp¬ 
troller  grant  further  time.  Bond  to 
be  granted  upon  goods  entered  for  ex¬ 
portation,  and  the  same  to  be  landed 
at  the  place  for  which  they  are  enter¬ 
ed  outwards.  The  Act  not  to  affect 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  To  the 
Act  there  is  appended  a  schedule  of 
duties  upon  foreign  produce,  or  foreign 
colonial  produce,  imported  into  any  of 
the  British  possessions  in  America  or 
the  West  Indies.  Flour  to  pay  5.f. 
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per  196  Ibe.  weight ;  spirits.  Is.  per 
gallon  ;  wine,  7^  7^*  per  tun  ;  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  sugar,  5s.  per  cwt.  ;  rum, 
6d.  per  gallon.  Grocery  goods,  fruits, 
cosmetics,  drugs,  spices,  and  articles 
of  a  similar  description  7^  per  cent. 
Clocks  and  watches,  manufactured 
leather,  linens,  wines,  books,  and 
papers,  SO  per  cent ;  glass,  soap,  ma¬ 
nufactured  sugar,  and  manufactured 
tobacco,  20  per  cent ;  coin  and  bul¬ 
lion,  diamonds,  salt,  fresh  vegetables, 
herrings  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  British  fisheries,  except 
spirits,  being  of  British  manufacture, 
and  rice,  India  com,  and  timber  from 
British  possessions  in  Africa,  to  be 
exempted  from  duty.  All  goods  not 
enumerated  in  the  schedule,  or  ex¬ 
empted,  to  pay  15  per  cent.  If  the 
goods  have  been  warehoused,  or  have 
paid  duty  in  Britian,  one-tenth  of  the 
duties  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  be 
remitted ;  luid  if  they  have  paid  the 
duties  for  home  use  in  Britain,  to  be 
exempted  from  the  duties  in  the 
schedule  altogether. 

III.  Excise  Duties  upon  British 
Spirits. 

t  The  measures,  under  this  head, 
which  were  introduced  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exche<{uer,  were  directed 
to  the  assimilation  of  the  excise  laws, 
as  they  affected  distillers  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  countries  of  the  empire — the  low¬ 
ering  of  the  duties  upon  distillation, 
the  allowing  of  Scotch  and  Irish  spi¬ 
rits  to  be  imported  into,  and  sold  in, 
England,  mid  tlie  regulating  of  the 
license  duties  paid  by  distillers  and 
retailers  of  spirits  in  the  ratio  of  their 
rents.  Upon  the  6rst  branch,  the  first 
point  settled  was,  “who  might  be  dis¬ 
tillers?”  and  here  the  power  of  the 

1‘ustices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland  and 
reland,  to  grant  licenses,  was  left  un- 
disturb^ ;  while  distillers  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  required  to  inhabit  and  pay 
the  rates  upon  houses,  of  not  less  than 


twenty  pounds  rent  a-year,  and  to  re¬ 
side  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  towns 
containing  at  least  five  hundred  inha¬ 
bited  houses.  The  object  of  the  first 
of  these  regulations  was  stated  to  be 
to  give  facility  and  security  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  ;  and  that  of 
the  second,  to  insure  such  a  number 
of  revenue  ofiicers  as  would  prevent  il¬ 
licit  practices.  There  was  a  third 
point,  and  one  of  very  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  trade,  as  tending,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  destroy  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  CTeat  distillers,  the  redu¬ 
cing  of  legm  stills  from  three  thou¬ 
sand  to  four  hundred  gallons;  by 
which  means,  persons  of  much  more 
moderate  capital  could  carry  on  the 
trade,  than  could  have  done  it  under 
the  previous  regulation.  On  spirits 
distilled  in  England,  whether  from 
malt  or  ^ain,  the  duty  was  reduced 
to  5s.  10a.  on  the  then  existing  gal¬ 
lon,  or  7*.  on  the  imperial  stan^d 
gallon,  after  that  should  come  into  use. 
This  duty  to  be  levied  upon  the  spi¬ 
rits  at  proof  strength,  as  ascertained 
by  Sykes’s  hydrometer,  and  upon  spi¬ 
rits  above  or  below  proof,  to  be  char¬ 
ged  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
strength.  Upon  spirits  made  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  warehoused  there  for  the 

fmrpose  of  being  imported  into  Eng- 
anu,  without  having  paid  duty,  the 
same  duty  to  be  paid  when  taken  from 
the  warehouse  for  sale  and  consump¬ 
tion  in  England,  namely,  5s.  lOd.  per 
wine  gallon,  or  7<«  per  imperial  gallon 
at  proof,  and  to  vary  with  the  strength. 
This  measure,  also,  not  only  got  rid 
of  nearly  half  the  duty  upon  British 
spirits  consumed  in  England,  but  re¬ 
lieved  the  trade  from  those  vexatious 
regulations  by  which  the  distillers  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  each  obli¬ 
ged  to  confine  themselves  to  their  own 
market,  whereby  the  great  distillers 
were  in  complete  possession  of  the 
market  in  their  respective  countries. 
The  last  branch  regulated  the  licenses. 
12 
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A  distiller  or  maker  of  low  wines  or 
spirits,  a  rectifier  of  spirits,  or  a  deal¬ 
er  not  being  a  retailer,  to  pay  lOL  li¬ 
cense  duty  annually ;  the  license  to 
be  renewed  every  year ;  retailers,  to 
pay  according  to  their  rents :  under 
10*1,  to  pay  ;  a  houselO/.,  and  un¬ 
der  20/.,  to  pay  4/.  4«. ;  under  25/., 
6/.  6f. ;  under  30/.,  7/^  7*- ;  under  40/., 
8/.  8«. ;  under  50/.,  9/.  9<. ;  and  50/ 
and  above,  10/.  10s. 

Statutes  were  also  enacted,  conso¬ 
lidating  and  new-modelling  the  li¬ 
cense  duties  payable  by  auctioneers, 
and  by  persons  selling  malt  liquors, 
and  others  regulating  w  equalization 
of  the  duties  upon  the  different  mea¬ 
sures  used  for  different  exciseable  li¬ 
quids,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  assimilating  them  all  to 
the  imperial  gallon,  when  that  should 
take  enect  in  January  1 826,  and  also 
allowing  spirits  to  be  entered  in  bond¬ 
ed  warehouses  when  carried  from  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  another. 

The  act  for  assimilating  the  excise 
duties  and  regulations,  which  fixed 
the  commencement  of  the  new  duties 
at  the  5th  of  July,  repealed  the  old 
excise  licences,  and  instead  thereof, 
fixed  the  auctioneers'  licenses  at  5/. ; 
the  brewers’  licenses  at  from  10s., 
when  the  annual  quantity  should  be 
under  twenty  barrels,  progressively 
to  75/.,  when  it  should  exceed  forty 
thousand  barrels ;  brewers  retailing 
for  consumption  out  of  their  premises, 
5/.  5s. ;  brewers  retailing  strong  beer 
in  not  less  than  four  gallons,  or  two 
dozen  quart  b4jttles,  3/.  3s. ;  victual¬ 
lers  paying  under  20/.  rent,  1/.  Is.; 
or  above  20/.,  3/.  3s. ;  candle-makers, 
5/.  if  wax  and  spermaceti ;  2/.,  if  of 
other  composition  ;  retailers  of  tea, 
coffee,  or  spices,  11s.;  glass-makers, 
20/  ;  tanners,  5/  ;  tawers  of  hides, 
2/;  dressers  of  hides  and  curriers,  4/. ; 
makers  of  parchment  or  vellum,  2/. ; 
makers  of  malt  from  under  fifly  quar¬ 
ters  annually,  7s.  6J.,  to  above  five 
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hundred  and  fifty  quarters,  4/  10s.; 
paper-makers  and  paper-stainers,  4/  ; 
dealers  in  plate,  under  thirty  ounces, 
2/.  2s. ;  above  thirty  ounces,  4/  4s. ; 
calico-printers,  20/. ;  soap-makers,  4/  ; 
makers  of  low  wines,  rectifiers  of  spi¬ 
rits,  spirit  dealers  not  retailers,  each 
10/. ;  still-makers  and  })ersons  having 
stills  for  chemical  purposes  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  10s.;  retailers  of 
spirits  in  houses  not  rated  from  under 
10/.  rent,  2/.  2s. ;  to  a  house  50/,  10/ 
10s. ;  retailers  of  spirits  in  Ireland, 
also  retailing  tea,  coffee,  and  spices,  in 
houses  not  rated,  from  Ql.  9s.,  under 
25/  of  rent,  to  13/.  13s.,  if  above 
50/.;  starch-makers,  5/;  makers  of 
sweets,  2/.  2s. ;  retailers  of  ditto,  1/ 
Is. ;  manufacturers  of  snuff  and  to¬ 
bacco,  according  to  the  quantity,  from 
5/  to  30/ ;  retailers  of  ditto,  5s. ; 
vinegar-makers,  5/ ;  deair’  :>  in  foreign 
wine,  not  lieing  licensed  to  deal  in  spi¬ 
rits  or  beer,  10/  ;  dealers  in  wine,  li¬ 
censed  for  beer  but  not  spirits,  4/.  4s. ; 
if  for  spirits,  2/.  2s. ;  drawers  of  gilt 
or  silver  wire,  2/ 

The  imperial  gallon  appointed  to 
be  used  after  the  commencement  of 
January  1826,  being  277.274  cubic 
inches,  the  existing  ale  gallon  282, 
and  the  existing  wins  gallon  231,  all 
duties,  allowances,  and  drawbacks  up¬ 
on  malt,  (a  bushel  of  which  was  8  gju- 
lons  ale  measure,)  beer,  and  spirtis, 
were  repealed,  in  consequence  of  the 
impossibility  of  fixing  iierfectly  ei^ui- 
valent  duties,  and  new  duties  were  im¬ 
posed  in  their  stead,  which  applied  to 
all  malt,  beer,  and  spirits,  made  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  namely,  for  every 
thirty-six  imperial  gallons  of  beer 
above  l6s.  the  barrel,  S'*'  lOd.;  or 
ditto  twopenny  ale  in  Scotland,  4s.  !</; 
for  ditto  table  beer.  Is.  ll^i/;  for 
every  barrel  of  thirty-six  imperial  gal¬ 
lons  inmorted  into  Britain  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  from  Ireland,  9s. ;  al¬ 
lowance  for  waste,  to  every  brewer  not 
a  retailer,  on  strong  beer,  per  barrel. 
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lOd. ;  on  table  beer,  9,d. ;  drawback 
upon  tbe  exportation  of  every  barrel 
of  strong  beer  that  shall  have  paid  the 
duty,  14a.;  upon  ditto  exported  from 
Ireland,  5a.  4^/. ;  and  upon  British 
strong  beer  exported  to  Ireland,  pa. ; 
duty  upon  malt,  not  made  from  bear 
or  bigg,  for  home  consumption,  l/. 
13a.  id.,  and  if  from  bear  or  bigg,  1/. 
5a.  for  every  hundred  imperial  gallons. 
Duty  upon  every  hundred  gallons  of 
spirits  made  at  tne  rate  of  two  gallons 
of  spirits  from  nine  gallons  of  malted 
barley,  or  twelve  gallons  of  malted 
bear  or  bigg,  madebydistillers  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  Ireland,  charged  with  duty  for 
distilling  from  malted  com  only,  5/. 
16a.  8d. ;  if  made  from  mixed  or  un- 
malteil  com,  124  10a. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  measures 
that  were  adopted  for  the  simplification 
of  the  excise  laws,  and  the  more  easy 
collecting  of  the  duties  after  the  adopt¬ 
ing  of  the  new  standard ;  and  here  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  a 
very  simple  formula  for  exchanging 
wine  and  ale  gallons  and  Scotch  pints 
to  the  standard  gallon  : 

Wine  gallon  231  cubic  inches. 

Ale  gallon  =  282  cubic  inches. 

Scotch  pint  =  103.4  cubic  inches. 

Imperial  gallon  277.27‘1  cubic  inches. 
Therefore, 

r  120  wine  gallons  1  a 
100  imperial  gallons  <08^  ale  g^Ions  V  S 
^260  Scotch  pints  j 

Hence,  to  change  any  quantity  of 
any  of  these  measures  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  quantity  of  imperial  measure, 
multiply  the  given  quantity  by  100, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  number 
which  stands  before  the  denomination 
of  that  quantity  as  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  that  denomination,  which  is  equal 
to  100  imperial  gallons. 

IV.  Laws  relating  to  Factors. 

The  new  enactment  upon  this  subject, 
which  received  t»je  royal  assent  upon 
the  5th  of  July,  enacted,  that  from  and 


after  that  date,  factors  and  agents  ha¬ 
ving  goods  or  merchandise  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  should  be  deemed  the  true 
owners,  so  far  as  to  give  validity  to 
contracts  with  persons  dealing  bona 
fide  upon  the  faith  of  such  property ; 
and  also  declaring  that  persons  in  pos¬ 
session  of  bills  of  lading  should  be  deem  - 
ed  owners,  in  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
make  contracts ;  and  that  persons  might 
contract  with  known  agents  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  business,  or  out  of  that 
course,  if  within  the  agent’s  authority ; 
but  that  no  person  should  acquire  se¬ 
curity  upon  goods  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent  for  an  antecedent  debt  beyond 
the  agent’s  bona  fide  interest  in  tbe 
goods,  nor  make  a  pledge  of  them  fur¬ 
ther  than  such  interest  of  the  agent.  It 
also  gave  a  power  to  the  right  owner 
of  go^s  to  follow  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  agent,  or  of  his  assignee,  in  case 
of  bankruptcy,  or  to  redeem  them  from 
a  third  person  in  tbe  event  of  paying 
that  person’s  advances  upon  them  ;  the 
said  payment,  if  to  tbe  amount  of  the 
agent’s  interest  in  the  goods,  ^  the 
sum  owing  to  him  by  the  owner,  to  be 
held  as  relieving  the  owner  from  all 
obligation  to  the  agent  or  his  trustee. 
It  enacts,  that  agents  fraudulently  pled¬ 
ging  their  employers’  goods  shall  be 
held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  li¬ 
able,  upon  conviction,  to  transportation 
for  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  ;  not, 
however,  unless  the  sum  received  for 
them  should  exceed  the  agent’s  lien, 
which  was  not  to  be  held  as  increased 
by  bills  accepted  by  the  agent,  until 
those  bills  should  have  been  paid ;  nor 
to  extend  to  partners,  un<«;ci8  they  should 
be  proved  to  have  been  privy  to  the  of¬ 
fence.  But  under  no  circumstances  was 
the  act  to  lessen  the  remedy  of  the  par¬ 
ties  at  law  or  equity. 

V.  Measures  relating  to  Na¬ 
vigation. 

Of  these  there  were  several :  as  an 
act  giving  power  to  masters  of  vessels, 
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in  case  of  distress,  to  reptdr  and  man 
their  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  or  with 
foreign  seamen,  allowing  a  more  free 
intercourse  in  shipping,  and  dehning 
more  clearly  what  ought  and  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  British  ships 
or  British  seamen.  Other  bills  were 
introduced  and  adopted  for  regulating 
ships  carrying  passengers,  for  pilots, 
and  other  minor  details,  for  which  re¬ 
ference  must  be  made  to  the  acts  them¬ 
selves. 

VI.  Trading  Companies. 

Of  the  measures  relating  to  these, 
one  went  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  6 
Geo.  I.  cap.  18,  (commonly  styled  the 
Bubble  Act,)  as  related  to  joint  stock 
companies,  and  to  enable  the  legislature 
to  grant  to  those  companies  acts  of  par¬ 
liament  for  their  protection,  and  thus  to 
bring  them  within  the  guardianship  of 
the  law  ;  the  act  not  to  affect  the  issue 
of  suits  pending  during  the  time  that  it 
passed  ;  and  to  render  the  members  of 
corporations  incorporated  by  royal  char¬ 
ter  individually  liable. 

Another  act  gave  additional  power 
to  private  bankers  in  Ireland,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  security  to  persons  doing  bu¬ 
siness  with  them,  by  allowing  compa¬ 
nies  of  more  than  six  members  to  issue 
promissory  notes,  provided  the  same 
were  done  at  places  fifty  miles  from 
Dublin ;  allowing  persons  resident  in 
Britain  to  be  members  of  Irish  trading 
companies,  making  the  members  liable 
individually,  and  regulating  the  whole  of 
the  details.  This  measure  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  conduce  very  much  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the 
stability  it  was  calculated  to  give  to  the 
private  banks,  which,  under  the  old 
system,  were  always  either  creating 
alarm  or  actually  occasioning  loss. 

A  third  measure  related  to  partner¬ 
ship  societies  in  Scotland,  and  provided 
for  their  suing  and  being  sued  by  their 
active  director  or  manager,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  joint  stock  compa- 
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nies  in  England  can  sue  and  lie  sued 
by  their  secretaries. 

VII.  Bonded  Grain  and  Flour, 

AND  Canadian  Corn. 

An  act,  passed  on  the  22d  of  June, 
provided  for  all  foreign  com  bonded  be¬ 
fore  the  13th  of  May  1822,  and  all 
wheaten  flour  warehoused  under  5  Geo. 
IV.  c.  70,  being  taken  out  for  home 
consumption,  the  one  half  before  the 
15th  July,  and  the  other  half  before  the 
15th  August,  upon  paying  a  duty  of 
10«.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  6s.  6d.  for 
every  quarter  of  rye,  pease,  or  beans, 
3s.  6d.  for  every  quarter  of  oats,  and 
2s.  6d.  for  every  hundredweight  of 
flour ;  but  none  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
warehouses  after  the  15th  of  August. 
On  the  same  day,  an  act  was  passed, 
suspending  for  one  year  and  to  the  end 
of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament, 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
wheat  from  Canada;  but  prohibiting 
any  wheat  from  being  shipped  for  Bri¬ 
tain  from  the  Canadian  ports  without 
oath  being  previously  made  that  such 
wheat  was  bona  fide  the  proiluction  of 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America. 

VIII.  Regulations  of  Cotton- 

Mills  and  Factories. 

The  early  age  at  which  children  had 
been  admitted  to  work  at  those  esta¬ 
blishments,  the  number  of  hours  which 
they  had  been  employed  without  air  or 
exercise,  and  the  unseasonable  hours  at 
which  they  had  been  made  to  work, 
had  long  been  complained  of,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  excited  the  attention  of  the  le¬ 
gislature.  The  act  provided,  that,  after 
the  first  day  of  August,  1825,  no  per¬ 
son  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should 
be  employed  in  any  mill  for  spinning 
wool  or  cotton,  or  cleaning  the  same, 
for  a  greater  number  of  hours  than 
twelve  in  the  day,  and  that  these  hours 
should  be  between  five  in  the  morning 
and  eight  in  the  evening.  That  nine 
hours  only  should  be  allowed  on  Satur- 
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dayv,  to  be  over  by  half  past  fonr  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  that  half  an  hour  daily 
should  be  allowed  for  breakfast,  and 
one  hoar  for  dinner:  bat,  in  case  of 
loss  of  time,  tbroagh  deficiency  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  accidents  to  machinery,  the  time 
to  be  made  np  by  additional  laboar,  not 
exceeding  half  an  hoar  per  day,  and 
not  extending  to  Saturdays.  The  act 
farther  order^,  that  the  '\^l8  and  ceil¬ 
ings  should  be  washed  with  water  and 
quick  lime  once  a-year ;  that  a  copy  of 
^e  act  should  be  kept  in  every  manu- 
Atctory  to  which  it  applied ;  that  per¬ 
sons  convicted  of  offending  against  it, 
upon  information  laid  within  two  months, 
should  be  fined ;  that  books  of  r^stry, 
stating  the  ages  of  the  children,  should 
be  kept ;  that  justices  interested  should 
not  act ;  that  witnesses  should  be  pu¬ 
nished  for  refusing  to  give  evidence ;  and 
that  no  appeal  should  be  allowed.  This 
act  gave  rise  to  some  discussion.  It 
was  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
it  was  an  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  by  restricting  the  use- 
fnlness  of  the  young  persons,  employed 
in  those  mills,  both  to  their  employers 
and  to  themselves ;  and  it  was  answer¬ 
ed,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  employed  an  improper  length 
of  time,  not  for  any  benefit  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of 
others. 

IX.  Postages  and  Newspaper 
Stamps. 

Tlie  regular  conveyance  of  letters  to 
and  from  Colombia  and  Mexico  was 
provided  for ;  and  the  postage  between 
Britain  and  Colombia  and  Mexico,  fix¬ 
ed  at  2f.  2d.,  4«.  2d.,  6«.  Sdl,  8s.  4<l., 
for  single,  doable,  treble,  and  ounce 
letters ;  and  between  the  ports  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  same,  at  half  those 
sums,  abating  the  pence ;  the  moneys 
raised  by  the  same  to  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  on  behalf  of  the  consolida¬ 
ted  fund. 


Newspapers,  votes,  and  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  were  allowed  to  be  sent 
to  the  West  India  Colonies  upon  pat¬ 
ting  them  into  the  post-office  upon  the 
day  on  which  they  were  dated,  and.pay- 
ing  three-halfpence.  Newspapers  put 
into  the  post-office  not  upon  the  day  of 
publication,  (except  Sunday  papers, 
which  might  m  put  in  on  Monday,)  to 
pay  the  same  as  single  letters ;  but  if 
written  upon,  to  be  charged  as  treble 
letters.  Newspapers  printed  in  the 
Colonies,  to  pay  3d.  upon  being  recei¬ 
ved  in  the  mother  country.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  postage  to  be  paid  into  the 
consolidated  fund;  and  compensation 
to  be  made  to  those  officers  in  the  post- 
office  who  previously  had  the  privilege 
of  franking  newspapers  to  the  Colonies. 
Persons  not  obliged  to  send  newspapers 
by  post,  and  the  name  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  upon  the  cover  of  newspa¬ 
pers  dispensed  with. 

The  regulation  limiting  the  sale  of 
newspapers  repealed,  and  supplements 
or  sheets  containing  advertisements, 
and  delivered  gratis,  allowed  to  be  upon 
a  two-penny  instead  of  a  four-penny 
stamp. 

Letters  were  allowed  to  be  sent  by 
the  packets  between  Liverpool  and 
Dublin  at  the  same  rates  as  from  Ho¬ 
lyhead  to  the  latter  place. 

X.  Equalization  of  Currency. 

The  current  coin  of  Ireland,  which 
had  previously  been  at  tbe  rate  of  thir¬ 
teen-pence  to  one  shilling  sterling,  was 
assimilated  to  the  British  standard ;  all 
existing  obligations  which  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  in  Irish  currency,  to  be  paid  in 
sterling  at  the  proper  rate;  the  bank 
tokens  to  be  called  in,  and  sterling  to 
be  the  circulating  medium  and  money 
of  exchange  for  Ireland,  from  and  after 
the  1st  of  January,  1826. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COMBINATION  LAWS. 


T HK  measure  of  the  prerious  session, 
repealing  the  combination  laws,  was 
founded  upon  a  just  principle,  but  in 
practice  had  given  rise  to  the  most 
atrocious  disorders.  Those  laws,  di¬ 
rectly  invaded  the  equitable  rule,  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  dispose  of 
his  labour  on  such  terms  as  he  him¬ 
self  chooses  to  fix ;  and  it  was  no  reply 
to  that  objection  to  say,  that  there  was 
an  impropriety  in  a  number  combin¬ 
ing  to  do  that  which  either  of  them 
singly  was  entitled  to  do.  Masters, 
it  IS  well  known,  can  combine  with 
greater  facility  than  can  their  work¬ 
men,  and  it  is  quite  fair  that  combina¬ 
tion  should  be  opposed  to  combination. 
The  proceeding,  on  either  side,  must, 
in  most  instances,  be  uncalled  for  and 
foolish  ;  because  it  may  be  presumed, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  masters  will  sel¬ 
dom  be  indisposed  to  give  for  labour 
its  money  worth  at  the  time ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  by  no  contrivance  of 
human  ingenuity  will  they  be  compel¬ 
led  to  give  more  :  however,  exceptions 
from  this  remark  may,  and  do  occur; 
and  we  shall  endeavour  to  exemplify 
the  advantages  in  combining  which 
masters  have  over  their  workmen. 
The  former  can  suspend  their  works 
for  a  season,  or  submit  to  have  them 
suspended,  without  incurring  any  loss 


but  the  negative  one  proceeding  from 
the  nun-employment  of  their  capital ; 
but  the  latter,  who,  to  use  a  homely 
expression,  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
would  be  exposed  to  starvation,  were 
work  withheld  from  them  fur  the  short¬ 
est  period,  and  were  there  no  fund 
upon  which  they  might  retreat  when 
out  of  employment.  It  is  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive,  then,  that  the  masters,  in  any 
particular  branch  of  trade,  might,  by 
a  little  dexterous  management,  suc¬ 
ceed,  at  some  particular  crisis,  in  fw- 
cing  their  workmen  (supposing  there 
to  be  no  such  fund,  as  that  we  have 
adverted  to,  in  existence)  into  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  wages  which  are  unequal 
to  the  value  of  their  labour.  It  is 
true,  they  could  not  continue  such  in¬ 
justice  for  any  length  of  time  ;  for  the 
spirit  of  rivalship  between  them,  and 
also  the  transference  by  the  workmen 
(which  would  infallibly  happen)  of 
their  labour  from  a  trade  in  which 
they  are  oppressed,  to  some  more  pro¬ 
fitable  one,  would  speedily  bring  about 
an  equitable  readjustment  of  wages  to 
profits.  But  even  temporary  injus¬ 
tice  is  an  evil,  which  the  workmen 
ought  to  have  been  entitled  peaceably 
to  guard  against ;  and  the  only  means 
of  guarding  against  it  was  by  combi¬ 
nations,  provided  with  common  funds 
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for  the  support  of  those  of  their  num¬ 
ber  who  could  not  6nd  work  at  what 
they  considered  reasonable  wages. 

The  repeal  of  the  combination  laws, 
therefore,  was  imperiously  demanded 
as  a  concession  due  to  natural  justice ; 
but  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  per¬ 
verseness  of  the  workmen,  that  which 
was  designed  by  the  legislature  as  a 
boon  to  them,  was  converted  into  a 
curse  to  themselves  and  the  country. 
The  period  of  their  emancipation  they 
seemed  to  regard  slssl  Saturnalia,  during 
which  they  were  entitled,  like  the  Ro¬ 
man  slaves  of  old,  while  that  season 
lasted,  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  freedom 
with  impunity;  and  many  of  them  rush¬ 
ed  into  the  most  hideous  excesses. 
They  construed  the  liberty  they  had 
acquired  into  a  power  to  dictate  to,  and 
oppress  their  masters;  and  confedera¬ 
cies  were  everywhere  formed,  extreme¬ 
ly  well  organized,  at  the  head  of  which 
generally  were  turbulent  individuals, 
who  acted  the  part  of  tribunes  of  the 
workmen — taking  it  upon  them  to  de¬ 
nounce  masters  who  had  become  obnox¬ 
ious  to  them,  and  single  them  out  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  vengeance.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  for,  trampling  under  foot  the  very 
principle  themselves  had  so  justly  con¬ 
tended  for,  viz.  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  his  labour  upon  his 
own  terms,  these  confederacies  pre¬ 
sumed  to  prescribe  to  the  whole  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  respective  trades  the  wages 
they  were  to  work  for,  and  the  mas¬ 
ers  whom  they  were  not  to  work 
to ;  and  disobedience  of  their  mandates 
was  sure  to  be  punished  by  personal 
violence,  and  not  unfrequently,  in  Glas¬ 
gow  especially,  by  assassination !  In  this 
way  many  extensive  establishments, 
which  had  been  laid  under  the  ban  of 
the  confederacies,  were  obliged  to  sus¬ 
pend  work ;  nay,  the  capital  invested 
in  some  of  them  was  transferred  to  Ire¬ 
land,  as  being  there  better  protected  ; — 
thousands  of  workmen  who  did  not 
share  in  the  conspiracy,  bad  to  work 


at  the  risk  of  their  lives ;  and  many 
others,  acted  upon  by  intimidation,  un¬ 
willingly  abstained  from  working  at 
ail.  The  conduct  of  the  jacque¬ 
rie  workmen  became,  at  length,  as  in¬ 
sane  as  it  was  atrocious ; — their  folly 
resembled  that  of  the  Indian  who  cuts 
down  the  tree  to  get  at  the  fruit ;  for  it 
was  evident  that  their  proceedings,  if 
persisted  in,  would  have  terminated  in  ba¬ 
nishing  manufactures  from  the  country. 

The  disorders,  caused  by  the  conduct 
of  those  worthless  individuals,  became 
so  multiplied  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  the  mischiefs  to  be  apprehended 
from  them  were  so  serious,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  every  one  unconnected 
with  the  infatuated  mob,  excepting  Mr 
Hume,  the  author  of  the  repeal,  that  a 
revision  of  that  measure  had  become 
indispensably  necessary.  Mr  Huskis- 
son,  accordingly,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  moved,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  act 
of  last  session,  and  to  report  as  to  the 
necessity  of  repealing  or  amending  its 
provisions. 

After  a  violent  and  lengthened  de¬ 
bate  between  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Peel, 
Mr  Hume,  and  others,  in  which  the 
latter  gentleman  contended  that  the 
conduct  of  the  masters  had  been  equally 
faulty  with  that  of  the  men,  and  that 
the  law,  as  it  presently  stood,  was  per¬ 
fectly  sufficient  to  repress  all  improper 
combination,  a  Committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  which,  after  a  tedious  (and,  as  was 
afterwards  allege<l,  an  unfair  and  par¬ 
tial)  examination  of  witnesses,  reported 
to  the  House,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  act  of  last  session  ought  to  be  re¬ 
pealed,  and  new  and  more  efficient  pro¬ 
visions  intro<luced  in  its  stead.  A  Bill, 
the  same  in  principle  as  the  act  of  the 
former  session,  was  accordingly  passed 
through  its  different  stages,  repealing 
the  act  of  1824,  but  renewing  its  pro¬ 
visions  in  so  far  as  it  repealed  all  for¬ 
mer  enactments  on  the  subject,  and  per- 
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mitted  workmen  to  combine  or  imite 
in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  of 
wages. 

The  act  then  proceeded  to  detail  va. 
rious  things,  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
which  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  do.  Its 
provisions  differed,  however,  in  so  tri¬ 
fling  a  degree  from  those  of  the  act  of 
the  former  session,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  notice  them  further  than 
by  stating,  that  by  the  present  law 
every  workman  or  other  person,  or  any 
number  of  persons,  are  liable  to  be 
punished  by  summary  process  for  for¬ 
cing,  endeavouring  to  force,  threaten¬ 
ing,  molesting,  obstructing,  or  compel¬ 
ling  by  any  means  whatever,  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  either  to  leave  his  or 
their  work,  or  to  join  any  combination 
or  union  of  workmen.  Witnesses  re¬ 
fusing  to  give  evidence  are  also  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  months,  or  until  such 
time  as  they  may  consent  to  give  such 
evidence  ;  it  being  left  to  the  option  of 
the  magistrate  to  receive  the  evidence, 
when  once  refused,  or  to  confine  the 
person,  who  has  so  refused,  for  that  pe¬ 
riod.  The  two  points,  in  fact,  on  which 
it  mainly  differs  from  the  act  of  last 
session,  are,  that  under  the  former  law, 
no  master  manufacturer  or  son  of  a 
master  manufacturer,  being  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  could  act  in  any  case  of  com¬ 


bination,  while  under  the  present  law, 
such  justices  are  permitted  to  act ;  and 
that  an  appeal  is  now  allowed  from  the 
decision  of  the  justice  or  magistrate  to 
the  quarter  sessions. 

The  Bill,  after  having  passed  a  first 
and  second  reading  without  any  oppo¬ 
sition,  became,  on  the  motion  for  con¬ 
sidering  it,  and  bringing  up  the  report, 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  warmest  and 
most  violent  discussions  which  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  session.  The  cause 
of  this  opposition  was  the  insertion  of. 
the  words  “  insult,  molestation,  and  ob¬ 
struction,”  which,  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  contended,  were  too  vague  and  in¬ 
definite  ;  and  the  permission  which  it 
gave  to  justices  being  manufacturers, 
or  the  sons  of  manufacturers,  to  enforce 
its  provisions,  by  passing  sentence  on 
those  who  might  be  found  guilty  of  vio¬ 
lating  them.  Divisions  took  place  on 
all  these  points,  when  there  appeared 
large  majorities  in  favour  of  the  words, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  insult,” 
stand  part  of  the  act.  A  motion  was 
also  made,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
to  permit  trial  by  jury  of  persons  of¬ 
fending  against  its  provisions,  which, 
after  some  discussion  and  a  division,  was 
rejected  by  a  considerable  majority. 
The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  recei¬ 
ved  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  5th  of 
July. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 


This  Session  of  Parliament  was  made 
memorable  by  a  variety  of  acts  which 
were  calculated  to  reform  abuses  in  the 
courts  of  the  three  kin^oins,  and  to 
confirm  and  protect  the  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

An  important  and  most  salutary  sta¬ 
tute,  entituled,  "Act  for  Consolida¬ 
ting  and  Amending  the  Laws  relating 
to  Jurors  and  Juries,”  received  the 
roral  assent  upon  the  22d  of  June. 
Tnis  statute  enacted,  that  every  man 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  pos¬ 
sessing,  in  any*  county  in  England, 
freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  for 
life,  to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds  a- 
year,  twenty  pounds  for  leasehold  for 
twenty-one  years,  inhabiting  a  house 
of  thirty  pounds  rent  in  the  amnty  of 
Middlesex,  or  twenty  pounds  in  anj 
other  county,  or  who  should  inhabit 
a  house  having  not  less  than  fifteen 
windows,  should  be  qualified  for  being 
a  juror  in  any  of  the  courts,  and  for 
being  a  grand  or  petty  juror  within 
his  own  county ;  and  that  three-fifths 
of  these  Qualifications  should  qualify  a 
juror  in  Wales. 

Judges  at  Westminster,  and  of  the 
Great  Sessions  in  Wales,  cler^men 
in  orders,  catholic  priests,  and  dissent¬ 
ing  ministers  having  no  active  cm- 


loyment  but  that  of  schoolmaster  and 
aving  taken  the  requisite  oaths,  prac¬ 
tising  sergeants,  barristers,  and  doctors 
of  law,  attorneys,  solicitors,  proctors,  co¬ 
roners,  ^olers,  and  keepers  of  houses  of 
correction,  physiciansin  actual  practice, 
licensed  surgeons  and  apothecaries, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  pilots, 
under  any  act  of  parliament  or  char¬ 
ter,  the  king’s  household,  officers  of 
customs  and  excise,  sherifiTs’  officers, 
parish  clerks  and  high  constables,  and 
all  persons  exempt  by  prescription, 
charter,  grant,  or  writ,  were  exempted, 
and  not  to  be  inserted  in  the  lists  of 
jurors.  Aliens  were  also  disqualified 
from  serving  upon  juries,  unless  in  the 
case  of  an  alien  tried  for  a  felony,  and 
claiming  the  right  of  a  jury  de  tnedie- 
tate  lingua;  and  persons  who  have 
been  convicted,  outlawed,  or  put  un¬ 
der  sentence  of  excommunication,  were 
deprived  of  the  privileM. 

Complete  lists  of  all  persons  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  jurors,  to  be  made  out  in  the 
first  week  of  July,  every  year,  in  which 
the  names,  residences,  and  titles  of  the 

ftarties  are  to  be  set  forth,  and  these 
ists  are  to  be  affixed  to  the  church- 
door  for  three  Sundays,  and  also  kept 
by  the  churchwardens  for  inspection ; 
and  to  be  produced  at  the  petty  ses- 
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sions  held  io  the  first  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber — ^these  petty  sessions  to  consider 
the  lists,  but  not  to  alter  them  with¬ 
out  ginnz  notice  to  the  party  affect¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  lists  having  bMn  consider¬ 
ed  hy  the  petty  sessions,  they  were  to 
be  oelivered  to  the  quarter  sessions, 
and  entered  in  a  juiy-book,  to  be 
kept  by  the  sheriff :  this  book  to  be 
brouglit  into  use  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  and  used  for  one  year ;  but 
if  in  any  case  there  be  no  juror's  book 
for  the  current  year,  the  juries  may 
he  taken  from  that  of  the  preceding. 

The  sheriff  or  other  minister,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  counties  Palatinate,  to 
attach  to  each  writ  of  venire  faciat  a 
panel  of  from  48  to  72  jurors,  unless 
a  greater  or  less  number  shall  be  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Judge  or  Judges  before 
whom  the  issue  is  to  be  tr!.'J ;  and  if 
the  case  comes  not  on,  a  new  panel  to 
be  granted,  upon  application  of  either 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant.  In  the 
counties  Palatinate,  the  sheriff  or 
other  minister  shall,  ten  days  before 
the  courts  shall  be  held,  summon  a 
like  number  from  the  jury-book ;  and 
the  same  shall  be  above  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  the  great  sessions  in  Wales  :  and 
in  all  cases  the  panel  shall  be  kept  in 
the  sheriff’s  office  for  the  inspection  of 
parties  and  their  attorneys. 

Parties  indicted  for  treason,  except 
for  a  direct  attempt  upon  the  King's 
life,  counterfeiting  the  ^eat  seal,  the 
sign  manual,  or  the  privy  signet,  or 
counterfeiting  the  King's  coin,  to  be 
furnished  wi^  a  list  of  jurors  at  least 
ten  days  before  trial. 

Jurors  in  London  and  Middlesex  to 
be  summoned  as  before ;  and  in  other 
]tlaces,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to 
the  trials. 

The  names  of  the  whole  panel  of 
jurors  to  be  put  in  a  ballot-tex,  and 
twelve  drawn  to  try  the  issue  in  each 
case,  and  if  any  of  those  drawn  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  others  to  be  drawn  till  the 
twwve  be  made  up. 


The  King  to  have  the  power  of  chal¬ 
lenge  only  upon  cause  shown;  no  panel 
to  be  challenged  because  a  knignt  is 
not  returned;  and  not  more  than 
twenty  challenges  allowed  to  a  person 
arraigned  for  murder  or  felony. 

Persons  described  in  the  juror's  book 
as  esquires  or  of  higher  degree,  or  as 
hankers  or  merchants,  shall  be  quali¬ 
fied  and  liable  to  serve  as  speciiu  ju¬ 
rors.  These  to  be  marked  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  juror's  book,  to  have  numbers  at¬ 
tached  to  their  names,  and  to  be  drawn 
by  those  numbers, — ^  to  be' drawn 
fivm  the  whole  number,  and  compared 
with  the  list,  which  48  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  as  before, — or  if  the  parties  con¬ 
sent,  a  special  jury  may  be  struck  by 
the  former  mode,  and  the  same  spe¬ 
cial  jury  may,  by  consent,  try  any 
number  of  causes. 

Persons  applying  for  special  juries, 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  same  over  and 
above  what  would  have  been  the  cost 
of  a  common  jury;  and  the  fee  to  each 
juror  not,  in  any  case,  to  exceed,  one 
pound  one  shilling. 

Special  juries  in  any  county  of  a  ci¬ 
ty  or  town,  exc-ept  London,  to  be 
struck  as  formerly.  Talesmen  to  be 
taken  of  such  men  duly  qualified,  as 
can  be  found. 

Jurors  not  attending  to  be  fined, 
and  returning  officer  to  be  fined  for 
summoning  those  whose  names  are  not 
in  the  books,  or  reporting  as  present 
those  who  do  not  answer,— viewers, 
ten  pounds, — others,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Every  juryman  who  has  served,  to 
be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  having 
done  so,  upon  paying  one  shilling,  and 
not  to  be  summoned  again  to  assizes 
within  a  certain  time,  varying  from 
one  to  four  years,  according  to  the 
county. 

No  money  to  be  taken  for  exempt¬ 
ing  persons  from  serving,  and  none  to 
be  summoned  but  those  whose  names 
are  in  the  warrant. 
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No  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  a  jur¬ 
or  at  auy  sessions  within  his  juriwic- 
tion ;  no  inhabitant  of  Westminster  to 
serve  at  sessions  for  Middlesex.  Ju¬ 
rors  in  cities  and  boroughs  to  remain 
as  before.  London  jurors  to  have  a 
house  or  place  of  business,  or  L.  100 
personal  estate.  Those  not  qualified 
to  be  jurors  in  civil  causes,  not  to  be 
returned  in  capital  offences. 

The  same  session,  an  act  was  passed, 
regulating  the  returns  of  jurors  to 
serve  on  criminal  trials  in  Scotland, 
and  the  mode  of  impanelling.  It  had 
some  resemblance  to  that  for  England, 
mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this 
chapter.  The  qualification  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  L.5  annually  in  landed, 
or  L.200  in  personal  property,  and  the 
exemptions  were  nearly  the  same  as 
those  in  England.  The  books  of  ju¬ 
rors  and  of  special  jurors  were  di¬ 
rected  to  be  made  out  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  the  sheriff,  in  returning  the 
panel,  was  enjoined  ti)  go  regularly 
over  the  roll  of  names.  The  jury,  for 
every  case,  to  be  balloted  from  the 
whole  panel,  and  both  plaintiff  and  de¬ 
fendant  to  have  a  peremptory  chal¬ 
lenge  of  five, — provision  being  made, 
that  where  the  party  accused  is  a 
landed  man,  the  majority  of  the  jury 
shall  be  of  the  same  description. 

Certain  acts  were  passed,  which 
prohibited  the  sale  of  those  offices 
which  had  before  been  sold  by  tlie 
custoi  brevium  of  the  King’s  Bench 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas ;  and  enacted,  that  in  future  all 
offices  should  be  discharged  in  person, 
and  not  by  deputy,  unless  for  reason¬ 
able  cause,  of  which  infirmity  and  ill- 
health  are  the  chief.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  each  court,  in  future,  to 
make  appointments,  during  good  be¬ 
haviour,  without  receiving  any  fee  or 
reward  for  the  same.  The  officers  to 
take  no  more  than  the  accustomed 
fees,  to  account  for  these  to  the  trea- 
sur}’^,  and  the  treasury  to  6x  the 


amount  of  officers'  salaries,  which  the 
officers  may  retain  out  of  the  fees, 
keeping  regular  books,  and  account¬ 
ing  within  one  month  after  the  close 
of  each  term, — the  whole  of  which 
accounts  to  be  laid  before  parliament. 
The  officers  to  make  good  deficiencies, 
and  refund  overcharges,  but  their  pro¬ 
perty  in  houses  and  lands  not  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  making  good  the  same ;  and 
no  principal  officer  to  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  money  paid  to  his  deputy — 
the  deputy  being  ap|>ointed  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  not  by  the  of¬ 
ficer  for  whom  he  acts. 

Having  thus  declared  the  fees  pay¬ 
able  for  the  different  offices  to  be  pub¬ 
lic  property,  and  the  office-bearers 
servants  of  the  public,  appointed  with¬ 
out  purchase,  and  discharging  their  du¬ 
ties  themselves,  the  act  went  on  to  state 
the  salaries  that  were  to  be  allowed : 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  to  have  10,000/-  a  year,  in  lieu 
of  all  former  patronage,  fees,  and  emo¬ 
luments,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  in  each 
year  ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  8000/.  a-year,  to 
be  paid  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  have  7000/.  a- 
year,  each ;  and  all  the  Puisne  Judges, 
together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  to 
have  5500/.  The  retiring  salaries  to 
be  increased  200/.  to  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  450/.  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
and  the  retiring  salaries  of  the  Puisne 
Judges  to  be  2800/. 

Two  acts  were  passed  relative  to 
the  inferior  courts  in  Scotland.  The 
one  (cap.  23,  passed  May  20th)  gave 
to  the  Court  of  Session  the  power  of 
revising  the  fees  payable  in  the  sheriff 
and  borough  courts,  and  of  framing  re¬ 
gulations  for  the  abridgement  of  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  the  consignation  of  the 
money  received  by  the  clerks  of  those 
courts ;  and  appointed  five  sheriffs  to 
report  regulations,  in  order  to  be  laid 
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before  the  secretary  of  state.  It  also 
provided  that  the  clerks  of  the  sheriffs 
and  high  courts  in  Scotland  should  do 
their  duties  in  person  ;  but  left  those 
then  holding  office  to  accept  the  new 
fees  or  not,  at  their  own  option.  It  re¬ 
quired  that  sheriffs*  substitutes  should 
be  properly  acquainted  with  the  law, 
and  prohibited  them  from  being  prac¬ 
titioners,  or  partners  of  practitioners, 
within  their  own  counties.  This  act 
has  some  analogy  to  the  King’s  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas  regulation  Acts,  al¬ 
ready  noticed  ;  _  but  the  reform  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  Scotch  courts  was  not  so 
complete  and  valuable  as  that  in  the 
others,  probably  because  information 
on  the  subject  could  not  be  so  well  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  second  act  enabled  the  sheriff 
to  decide  upon  all  cases  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  debts  under  eight  pounds,  in 
a  summary  manner,  and  at  small  costs. 
The  sheriff  to  hear  the  parties  viva 
voce,  and  solicitors  not  allowed  with¬ 
out  leave  of  the  court ;  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  sheriff  not  to  be  stayed, 
except  upon  application  to  the  Court 
of  S^sion. 

An  act  was  passed  relating  to  the 
Small  Debt  Court,  which  repealed,  af¬ 
ter  1st  January,  1826,  the  former  act 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  before 
the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland  ; 
gave  them  the  power  of  deciding  all 
claims  under  five  pounds ;  directed 
them  to  hear  parties,  vivd  voce ;  pro¬ 
hibited  practitioners  of  law  from  act¬ 
ing  before  the  justices;  allowed  the 
defender  to  stay  judgment  obtained  in 
absence ;  provided  for  a  record  of  de¬ 
cisions  ;  fixed  the  officers'  fees ;  and 
prohibited  the  peace-officers  from  act¬ 
ing  as  auctioneers,  and  the  justices  as 
solicitors. 

By  an  act  for  Scotland  relative  to 
Sedition  and  Blasphemy,  the  heavy 
punishments  formerly  inflicted  for 
those  offences  were  remitted,  and  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  dis* 


cr-^ion  of  the  court,  substituted  in 
their  stead.  Upon  a  second  offence,  a 
power  was  added  of  banishing  the  of¬ 
fender  out  of  all  parts  of  his  Majesty’s 
^dominions.  If  the  persons  so  banished 
did  not  depart  within  thirty  days,  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  if  not  within  forty  days,  they 
were  to  be  transported.  The  act  also 
took  away  from  the  Court  of  Session 
the  discretionary  power  of  adding  to 
the  statutory  bail  in  cases  of  sedition. 

An  act  for  Scotland,  amendatory 
of  the  act  of  grace,  was  passed,  which 
provided,  that,  where  a  poor  debtor 
should  have  made  a  disposition  of  his 
property  to  his  creditors,  the  impri¬ 
soning  creditor  should  be  bound  to  de¬ 
posit  in  the  hands  of  the  gaoler  ten 
shillings,  out  of  which,  an  aliment 
should  be  paid  to  the  debtor,  until  he 
should  be  either  set  at  liberty,  or  ali- 
mciitetl  according  to  law. 

A  very  important  act,  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland,  was  also  passed.  It  enacted, 
that  the  number  of  Lords  Ordinary 
hearing  causes  in  the  outer  house  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  should,  upon  the 
appointment  of  new  judges,  or  imme¬ 
diately,  if  the  incumbents  should  con¬ 
sent,  be  increased  to  seven  instead  of 
two,  and  thj^t  the  remaining  eight 
should  form  the  two  inner  houses, — 
by  which  means  (and  they  had  the 
same  effect  as  the  erecting  of  five  new 
courts)  the  progress  of  justice  would 
be  wonderfully  facilitated.  It  enact¬ 
ed,  that  pursuers  and  defenders  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Session,  should  each 
set  forth,  in  limine,  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  pleas,  producing  the  wri¬ 
tings  upon  which  those  pleas  were 
founded ;  prohibited  either  the  Lords 
Ordinary,  or  the  courts,  to  give  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  merits,  until  the  record 
should  have  been  made  up ;  authori¬ 
zed  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  determine 
the  expenses  in  cases  dismissed  upon 
dilatory  defences,  or  to  repel  such  de* 
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fences,  reserving  the  expenses  to  be 
settled  afterwards ;  and  making  his 
judgment  in  such  matters  final,  unless 
brought  under  review  within  twenty- 
one  ^ys. 

When  the  Lord  Ordinary  has  re¬ 
pelled  the  dilatory  defences,  or  where 
no  sucli  defences  nave  been  made,  his 
lordship  is  to  examine  into  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  summons,  and  decree 
against  the  pursuer  for  any  incorrect¬ 
ness  therein.  If,  in  like  manner,  the 
defences  hare  to  be  amended,  the  de¬ 
fender  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  same; 
the  expenses  paid  by  either  partv  in 
these  cases  to  be  paid  over  to  the  other. 
Where  the  record  of  the  summons  and 
defence,  with  the  documents  upon 
which  ^th  were  grounded,  should  be 
complete,  if  the  parties  should  not 
agree  that  these  contained  the  whole 
case,  condescendences  were  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
swers  to  them,  were  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  writings  founded  on,  as  well 
:is  notes  of  all  the  points  of  law,  signed 
b^  the  respective  counsel,  and  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  Lord  Ordinary.  These 
to  be  the  whole  law  and  facts  of  the 
case  u|H>ii  which  the  parties  are  to 
ground  their  proceedings ;  but  the 
judges  to  have  power  to  suggest  and 
inti^uce  new  matter.  The  object  of 
these  regulations  (and  the  detail  of 
them  was  very  minute)  was  to  bring 
the  cases  fairly  into  court,  and  prevent 
the  litigation,  first  of  one  point  and 
then  of  another,  by  which  so  much  de¬ 
lay,  vexation,  and  injustice,  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  produced.  If  the  parties 
admitted  the  facts,  the  Lord  Oroinary 
to  decide  ujion  them  ;  but  when  they 
did  not,  the  act  gave  him  the  power  of 
remitting  to  the  Jury  Court  the  whole 
case,  or  such  parts  of  it  as  he  should 
deem  necessary.  Where  no  remit  to 
jury  should  be  required,  the  Lord 
Ordinary  was  empowered,  either  to 
decide  the  cause  himself,  or  to  report 
it  to  the  Inner  House  for  decision 


there;  and  in  giving  final  judgment 
upon  the  merits,  he  was  to  decide  upon 
the  expenses  without  any  separate  ac¬ 
tion.  Parties  dissatisfied  with  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Ordinary,  allowed  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  inner  House,  the  ground 
of  action  there  being  the  certified  re¬ 
cord  by  the  Ordinary.  In  cases  of 
doubt  or  difficulty,  the  whole  judges 
of  both  divisions  of  the  court  to  con¬ 
sult,  and  judgment  to  be  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Decrees 
of  the  Court  of  Session  to  te  final  from 
fourteen  days  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament ; 
and  in  case  of  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  must  be  made  within 
that  time,  the  appellant  to  lay  the  re¬ 
cord  of  the  court  below  before  their 
Lordships,  to  which,  however,  there 
might  be  added  any  new  arguments 
that  the  appellant  should  think  fit. 
The  act  further  provided  that  ail  ac¬ 
tions  should,  if  possible,  originate  be¬ 
fore  the  Ordinaries,  and  be  conducted 
according  to  the  same  method  and 
principles. 

With  regard  to  the  Jury  Court,  the 
act  directed  that  all  actions  of  personal 
injury,  libel,  injury  to  movables  or 
land,  (not  involving  titles,)  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  seduction,  adul¬ 
tery,  delinquency,  responsibility  of 
persons  intrusted  with  tne  carriage  of 
property,  nuisance,  furiosity,  idiocy, 
force,  insurance,  and  wages  of  mari¬ 
ners,  should  be  sent  to  the  Jury  Court 
at  once,  and  without  any  previous 
pleading  before  the  Ordinaries  or  In¬ 
ner  House.  Two  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session  to  be  additional  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  Jury  Court.  The  decision  of 
the  Jury  Court  to  be  final  upon  the 
facts,  but  the  law  to  be  remitted  to 
the  Court  of  Session.  The  act  repealed 
the  injunction  formerly  given  to  sui¬ 
tors  before  this  court  to  exchange  lists 
of  witnesses  before  trial ;  it  directed 
that  the  Jury  Court  should  sit  during 
all  the  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
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The  act  provided  that  motions  for 
new  trials  should  be  made  in  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  alter¬ 
nately,  in  all  cases  of  an  issue  suit 
f/om  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  but  that, 
in  all  other  cases,  the  motions  should 
be  made  in  the  Jury  Court. 

With  retard  to  the  Admiralty,  the 
Consistorid,  the  Sheriff,  and  the  Burgh 
Courts,  it  was  enacted  that  the  form 
of  proc^ure  should  resemble  that  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Court  of  Session,  as  close¬ 
ly  as  the  nature  of  those  courts  might 
admit.  The  judgment  of  the  inferior 
courts  to  be  final  in  cases  not  exceed¬ 
ing  ISL  Proof  in  the  inferior  courts 
to  be  held  as  establishing  the  facts,  in 
cases  carried  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  no  new  proof  to  be  taken  in  that 
court;  but  the  Court  of  Session  to  have 
the  power  of  sending  issues  to  the  Jury 
Court ;  and  power  also  given  to  the 
parties,  in  cases  exceeding  40/.,  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  proof  be¬ 
fore  the  Jury  Court;  power  was  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  upon  se¬ 
curity  given,  to  suspend  the  judgment 
of  the  inferior  courts. 

A  numberof  acts  were  passed,  having 
reference  chiefly  to  the  fees  and  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  clerks  and  other  officers 
in  the  Irish  Courts,  which,  charged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Act  4,  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  6l, 
had  bmn  found  inadequate.  Besides 
these,  an  act  was  passed,  consolidating 
the  prison  laws  m  Ireland ;  another 
regulating  the  Grand  Jury  present¬ 
ments,  and  fixing  the  salaries  of  offi¬ 
cers  ;  a  third  for  facilitating  the  ju¬ 
dicial  inquiry,  which  authorized  the 
commissioners  to  send  for  persons, 
books,  and  papers,  and  punish  those 


giving  false  evidences  ;  a  fourth  for 
fixing  the  fees  chargeable  by  pound- 
keepers,  making  them  find  security, 
and  punishing  them  when  committing 
faults;  a  fiftn  enabling  money  to  be 
levied,  not  exceeding  5(Xr.  a-year,  for 
the  maintenance  of  deserted  children  ; 
and  several  others,  for  petty  or  local 
purposes,  interesting  only  to  the  coun¬ 
try  for  which  they  were  enacted. 

Various  other  measures  with  regard 
to  the  definition  of  the  rights  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  regulation  of  points  of 
legal  procedure,  were  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect  ;  such  as  an  act  to  prevent  deal¬ 
ing  in  wines;  an  act  to  reflate  the 
laws  relating  to  lunatics,  and  to  fix  the 
time  within  which  they  might  tra¬ 
verse  ;  an  act  to  render  57  Geo.  III., 
cap.  101,  regulating  arrests  for  debt, 
perpetual  ;  an  act  regulating  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  in  the  East  In¬ 
dies  ;  an  act  extending  certain  parts 
of  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  declaring  the  throwing  of 
sulphuric  acid  u}K)n  the  person  in  that 
country  a  punishable  oflTence;  and  va¬ 
rious  acts  of  minor  importance. 

One  of  the  most  important  legal 
enactments,  however,  next  to  tlmt 
which  went  to  the  general  regulation 
of  the  courts,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
sale  of  offices,  was  that  for  preventing 
the  stayin';  of  judgment  in  the  Courts 
of  Westminster  by  frivolous  writs  of 
error.  The  act  declared  that  execu¬ 
tion  should  not  be  delayed  by  writ  of 
error  without  special  order,  granted 
compensation  to  the  clerks  and  officers 
of  c<»urt  who  should  thus  be  deprived 
of  their  emoluments ;  but  left  the  so¬ 
licitors  and  counsel  no  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  fees. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 

LEGISI.ATIFE  PROJECTS  BROUGHT  FORWARD, 
BUT  FINALLY  REJECTED. 


It  is  only  the  most  important  and  in*  been  performed  by  that  minister  in  bis 
teresting  of  the  immensity  of  legislative  own  church. 

measures  which  were  submitted  in  the  The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
course  of  this  session  to  the  wisdom  of  opposed  by  Mr  Robertson,  on  account 
Parliament,  but  which  were  thrown  out,  of  the  danger  which  at  different  times 
which  we  purpose  to  enter  upon  our  had  ensued  to  states  from  Presbyte- 
record.  rians,  Puritans,  and  Unitarians — the  lat* 

A  bill  with  regard  to  Dissenters'  ter  of  whom  he  considered  not  as  being 
marriages  was  introduced  by  Mr  Wil-  Christians,  but  Mahometans.  In  the 
Ham  Smith,  on  the  21st  of  Febniary.  time  of  Charles  I.,  he  said,  the  authori* 
Its  object  was  to  provide  that  mar-  ty  of  the  Puritans  had  begun  from  small 
riages  should  be  allowed  to  be  solemn!-  beginnings,  but  they  soon  became  arbi- 
zed  in  Unitarian  chapels  which  had  been  ters  of  the  fate  of  their  Sovereign.  He 
registered  for  that  purpose  for  one  year  did  not  think  Puritanism  just  so  danger- 
or  upwards ;  that  such  marriages  should  ous  as  it  had  been  proved  to  be  at  that 
be  celebrated  either  upon  proclamation  time  ;  but  Parliament  ought  never  to 
of  banns,  or  by  licenced  in  the  usual  forget  that  it  was  Puritanism  which  in¬ 
manner  ;  that  in  order  that  the  clergy-  duced  the  Scotch  (Mr  Robertson  is  a 
men  of  the  Church  of  England  might  Scotsman)  to  sell  their  king,  and  which 
sustain  no  pecuniary  loss  by  the  tolera-  led  the  English  afterwards  to  butcher 
tion  thus  given  to  Dissenters,  all  licen-  him. 

ces  should  be  countersigned  by  the  pa-  Mr  Secretary  Peel  had  also  some  ob- 
rochial  minister,  and  the  usual  fee  paid  ;  jections  to  the  bill,  though  he  did  not 
and  that,  after  the  marriage  had  been  participate  in  the  fears  which  had  been 
celebrated  in  terms  of  this  certificate,  enumeratedby  MrRobertson.  Hisprin- 
the  certificate  should  be  returned  to  the  cipal  objection  was,  that  the  bill  would 
parochial  minister  for  the  purpose  of  still  regard  marriage  as  a  religious  ce- 
entering  the  marriage  in  the  parochial  remony,  and  procure  registration  of  it 
register,  and  which  was  then  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  though  it  were 
as  valid  as  though  the  ceremony  had  performed  by  the  established  clergy. 
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Jews  and  Qaakers  were  known  by  their 
garb,  and  therefore  there  was  no  danger 
that  improper  marriages  should  be  per¬ 
formed  under  the  pretence  that  the  par¬ 
ties  belonged  to  either  of  these  classes ; 
but  there  were  no  means  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  a  Unitarian  ;  and  thus,  in  the  case 
of  marriage  by  licence,  according  to  the 
bill,  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
venting  stolen  marriages.  Besides,  the 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
might  well  feel  conscientious  scruples 
as  to  the  registration,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  called  upon  to  insert  in  that  book 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  entries  of 
what  the  Church  of  England  viewed  as 
a  religious  ceremony,  the  marriages  of 
parties  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour. 

The  bill  passed  the  Commons ;  was 
read  a  first  time  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
second  reading  and  debate  upon  it  in 
that  House  came  on  upon  tne  3d  of 
June.  It  was  supported  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdown.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  also  supported  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  its  tendency  was  equally  to  relieve 
Unitarians  and  ministers  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  and  because  it  would 
do  away  with  that  unhallowed  equivo¬ 
cation  which,  sanctioned  by  law,  now 
took  place  at  the  altar.  The  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  conceived  the 
bill  to  be  entitled  to  support,  as  calcula¬ 
ted  to  deliver  the  Church  from  the  scan¬ 
dalous  profanation  of  a  comprouiise  at 
the  altar.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought 
that  a  harder  measure  should  not  be 
dealt  to  the  Unitarians,  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  than  to  the  Jews,  who 
denied  Christianity  altogether.  Even 
at  present,  there  were  cases  in  which 
marriage  by  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  not  necessary  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  Church  ;  for  they  might  go 
to  France  and  be  married  by  a  Catholic, 
or  to  Scotland,  and  be  married  by  a 
Presbyterian,  and  in  both  cases  the  mar¬ 
riage  would  be  binding.  The  Church 
of  England  did  not  assume  to  be  an  in¬ 
fallible  Church,  and  therefore  he  did  not 


see  why  she  should  look  with  any  jea¬ 
lousy  upon  the  doctrines  of  those  who 
were  of  a  different  communion.  Lord 
Calthorpe  supported  the  measure,  be¬ 
cause  the  Church  was  able  to  rely  on  her 
own  strength,  and  because  lie  thought 
that  measure  would  add  to  her  dignity. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  deni^ 
that  the  existing  law  was  any  hardship 
to  Unitarians.  The  benediction  was 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  but  if  they  were  not 
the  better  for  that,  surely  they  could 
not  be  the  worse.  The  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  contended,  that  before  their  Lord- 
ships  could  pass  this  bill,  they  must 
have  an  act  rendering  it  lawful  to  deny 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  de¬ 
nial.  by  the  act  of  William,  was  decla¬ 
red  to  be  a  heinous  crime,  and  the  Act 
of  Toleration  did  not  repeal  the  crimi¬ 
nality  of  the  denial,  although  it  exempt¬ 
ed  parties  from  the  consequences  which 
had  previously  resulted  from  the  com¬ 
mon  law ;  although  Lord  Hardwicke’s 
Act  excepted  the  marriages  of  Jews  and 
Quakers,  it  did  not  declare  their  mar¬ 
riages  to  be  valid.  He  had  considerable 
doubts  of  their  validity,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  see  a  bill  passed  declaring 
them  to  be  valid.  The  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter  had  no  objection  to  give  Unitarians 
the  same  privilege  that  was  enjoyed  hy 
Jews  and  Quakers ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  anxious  to  provide  against 
clandestine  marriages. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  se¬ 
cond  reading.  For  the  bill,  52 — against 
it, 56.  Thus  itwaslost  bya  majority of4. 

The  Corn  Laws  had  long  been  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  manufacturers  as  un¬ 
just  in  principle,  and  mischievous  in 
practice  ;  and  so  virulently  had  the 
subject  been  discussed,  that  the  two 
great  interests  of  the  state  appeared  as 
if  arrayed  in  direct  hostility  to  each 
other.  Petitions  praying  for  a  repeal, 
or  at  least  a  reconsideration,  of  those 
laws,  had  been  repeatedly  presented  to 
Parliament ;  and  upon  the  28th  of  April 
Mr  Whitmore  moved  for  a  Committee 
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of  the  whole  Hotiae  to  inquire  into  the  ters,  wonld  give  8,000,000Z.  An  ad- 
matter.  ranee  in  the  price  of  any  article  of 

After  endeavonring  to  show  the  in-  agricultural  produce  always  produced 
compatibility  of  the  existing  laws  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  the  other  articles.  He  bad,  therefore,  a 

Kroeperity  and  stability  of  the  country,  right  to  calculate  that  the  rise  in  the 
fr  Whitmore  stated  the  outline  of  the  price  of  grain  which  would  result  from 
plan,  which,  if  the  House  resolved  to  go  a  doty  of  lOr.  on  its  importation,  would 
into  a  Committee,  be  intended  to  sug-  cause  an  advance  in  the  price  of  grass 
gest.  The  alterations  which  he  would  and  ratable  produce  to  the  extent  of 
propose  wonld  have  for  their  object  to  3,000,000/.  Those  items,  added  to^ 
pla^  the  trade  on  the  same  footing  as  ther,  would  make  18,500,000/.,  which 
that  on  which  it  stood  previously  to  more  than  covered  t^  burdens  which 
1815,  viz.  to  revert  to  the  payment  of  pressed  exclusively  upon  the  landed  in- 
such  an  amount  of  duty  as  should  co-  terest.  He  was  aware  that  any  sudden 
ver  the  peculiar  burdens  which  pressed  alteration  would  be  viewed  with  dread, 
peculiarly  on  the  landed  interest.  He  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  com 
was  not  disposed  to  undervalue  those  which  was  said  to  be  collect  in  fo- 
burdens,  for  be  was  himself  connected  reign  ports ;  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
with  the  landed  interest.  The  burdens  the  alarm  was  groundless,  for  the  price 
which  were  usually  considered  as  press-  of  com  would  find  its  level ;  foreign 
ing  peculiarly  on  the  landed  interest,  com  would  rise  somewhat  in  price,  and 
were  the  poor-rates,  tithes,  the  land-tax,  ours  would  somewhat  decline.  Those 
and  the  rates  on  the  highways.  In  1823,  persons  who  were  so  alarmed  at  the 
the  poor-rates  amounted  to  7,000,000/.,  prospect  of  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
out  of  which  several  other  payments  bad  not  profited  from  experience.  Last 
were  made — the  county-rates,  amongst  year,  the  importation  of  oats  was  allow- 
others,  be  believed ;  the  tithes  for  the  ed,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
same  year  amounted  to  5,000,000/1,  reached  the  import  price  of  21s.  The 
in  England  and  Ireland ;  the  land-tax  amoimt  impoited  was  488,000  quar¬ 
to  1,210,127/. ;  the  highway-rates  ters  ;  yet  that  had  not  occasioned  any 
to  2,000,000/. ;  making  a  total  of  great  depression  in  the  market,  for  the 
15,218,127/.  He  might,  however,  be  importation  took  place  in  August,  and 
underrating  the  amount,  and  he  would,  in  September,  the  price  was  2\s. ;  in 
therefore,  take  it  to  be  18,000,000/.  October,  22«. ;  and  in  November,  234. 
He  would  now  state  the  amount  of  du-  He  did  not  believe  that  at  the  present 
ties  which  could  cover  these  burdens :  moment  there  were  more  than  1,000,000 
the  consumption  of  com  was  calculated  quarters  of  com  in  the  shipping  ports  of 
at  about  14,000,000  quarters.  He  pro-  the  continent,  and  that  would  not  all 
posed  to  fix  a  duty  of  10«.  per  quarter  be  imported  into  England  ;  for  Spain 
on  the  importation  of  com,  which  would  and  Portugal,  which  were  at  present 
increase  the  price  to  that  amount,  and  almost  in  a  state  of  dearth,  would  com- 
this  on  14,000,000  quarters  would  pete  with  us  in  the  foreign  market, 
give  7,000,000/.  On  the  importation  The  system  which  he  wished  to  pro¬ 
of  barley,  be  would  fix  a  duty  of  54.,  ceed  upon,  then,  was  shortly  this — 
which,  as  the  consumption  was  when  the  price  of  com  in  this  country 
14,000,000  quarters,  would  give  was  at  56s.,  he  would  admit  foreign 
3,500,000/.  On  the  importation  of  wheat  at  a  rate  of  10«. ;  and  so  on  as 
oats,  he  would  fix  a  duty  of  34.,  which,  the  price  fell  54.  in  the  quarter,  adding 
on  a  consumption  of  20,000,000  quar-  more  to  the  duty ;  so  that  when  corn 
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which  that  system  necessarily  exposed 
ns,  and  which  he  would  show,  before 
he  sat  down,  could  not  afford  a  per¬ 
manent  advantage  to  any  party.  The 
question  was,  with  this  accumulation 
in  the  foreign  market,  what  course 
ought  we  to  pursue  ?  There  were  va¬ 
rious  ways  of  treating  the  subject. 
Those  who  thought  that  the  home- 
grower  ought  to  have  a  monopoly  up 
to  a  certain  price,  and  that  above  that 
there  should  be  a  free  trade,  would  in¬ 
troduce  the  same  alternation  of  mono¬ 
poly  and  free  trade  to  which  he  had 
just  adverted :  but  then  the  question 
came— at  what  should  the  free  trade 
begin  ?  If,  instead  of  an  alternation  of 
monopoly  and  free  trade,  they  were  to 
leave  the  ports  constantly  open  and 
protect  the  home-grower  by  a  duty 
there,  unless  that  duty  were  made  a 
great  deal  higher  than  the  average  would 
warrant,  the  immense  surplus  at  pre¬ 
sent  accumulated  at  the  foreign  ports 
would  be  poured  into  this  country ; 
and  although  he  was  by  no  means 
very  apprehensive  as  to  what  might  be 
the  consequence,  very  serious,  alarm 
would  be  produced  in  certain  quarters. 
Next  session  he  should  be  prepared  to 
concur  in  some  measure  which  would 
fix  the  duty  at  a  certain  rate,  to  be  gra¬ 
dually  reduced,  so  that  the  supply  from 
foreign  countries  might,  by  degrees, 
come  to  its  fair  level.  He  believed  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature, 
in  the  year  1821,  to  give  to  the  British 
farmer  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
for  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  redeem 
the  great  losses  which  he  had  sustmned ; 
and  by  next  session  that  period  would 
have  been  sufficiently  extended.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  present  law  worked 
well, and, therefore,  why  notlet  italone? 
Now,  he  had  always  thought  that  the 
great  desideratum  upon  this  question 
was  to  procure  steadiness  of  prices ;  and 
how  well  did  the  present  system — a 
system  which  affected  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour  and  the  comforts  of  toe  labourer, 


and  which  cramped  the  resources  not 
only  of  the  manufacturer  but  of  the 
farmer  himself — how  did  it  work  in 
1822,  when  com  was  as  low  as  38s. 
a-quarter,  and  when  gentlemen  came 
down  to  the  House  nightly  to  talk 
about  a  national  bankruptcy,  and  to 
propose  the  most  extraordinary  chan¬ 
ges  in  the  currency  ?  At  the  present 
moment  the  system  might  work  well ; 
but  had  the  country-gentlemen  foi^ot- 
ten  their  own  misfortunes,  their  former 
predictions  of  ruin  to  the  country- 
nay,  their  repeated  requests  that  this 
very  system  which  now  worked  so  well 
should  be  instantly  altered?  In  two 
years  the  price  of  corn  varied  from  1 1 28. 
to  SSs.  a-quarter.  Such  fluctuations 
in  price  deprived  the  farmer  of  all  secu¬ 
rity,  and  converted  farming  into  mere 
gambling.  He  was  quite  willing,  see- 
ingthe  rents  had  already  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  alteration  in  the  currency, 
and  the  improved  condition  of  society, 
to  ^ve  to  the  agricultural  interest  any 
protection  which  would  obviate  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  reduction  in  the  relative  si¬ 
tuation  which  that  interest  now  held  in 
the  community.  Still  it  was  evident 
that  at  some  limit  foreign  com  must  be 
admitted  into  the  country.  Capital  and 
skill  could  not  be  compelled  to  remain 
in  this  country.  They  were  certain  to 
emigrate,  if  they  were  impeded  by  bur¬ 
dens  they  were  unable  to  bear.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  price  of  labour 
upon  the  advantages  at  present  possess¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  we  reflected  that  it  was 
partly  to  the  capital  and  skill  of  the 
manufacturers  that  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  owed  its  present  prosperity,  we 
must  see  that,  if  that  capital  and  skill 
were  removed  from  us,  the  agricultu¬ 
rists  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  the 
greatest  sufferers.  Agriculture  could 
not  flourish  unless  all  classes  of  the 
community  were  in  prosperity ;  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  could  not  be 
sustained  here,  if  they  met  with  greater 
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encouragement  elsewhete;  at  present 
the  profits  derived  from  them  were 
smaller  than  they  had  been  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period ;  and  anything  which  would 
tend  to  increase  those  profits  would  be 
of  great  benefit.  There  were  other  con¬ 
siderations  :  several  foreign  countries 
were  in  some  distress  because  we  had 
excluded  their  com,  and  they  had,  by 
way  of  revenge,  shut  out  our  manufac¬ 
tures.  Now,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  we  might  not  say 
to  those  states,  “We  will  not  admit 
you  to  the  benefit  of  a  free  trade  in 
corn  unless  you  at  the  same  time  admit 
the  free  introduction  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures  and  colonial  produce.”  Another 
reason  for  not  opening  the  com  trade 
at  present,  was  the  excessive  disposition 
at  present  existing  for  cmde  and  hasty 
speculation.  Those  speculations  had 
already  deranged  our  foreign  exchan¬ 
ges,  and  it  would  be  injudicious  to  de¬ 
range  them  further  by  those  specula¬ 
tions  in  com  which  would  necessarily 
follow  the  opening  of  the  trade. 

Mr  Baring  thought  the  speech  of  Mr 
Huskisson  the  strongest  argument  in 
favour  of  an  investigation  of  the  Com 
Laws. 

Several  members  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  others  complained  of  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  Mr  Huskisson’s  speech. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  if  Government  had  taken  up 
the  system  of  the  Com  Laws  in  the 
present  session,  they  would,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject,  have  been 
unable  to  perfect  those  other  measures 
which  were  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  the 
peojde. 

Mr  Whitmore,  in  reply,  expressed 
his  determination  to  bring  forward  the 
motion  during  every  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  until  the  law  should  be  settled 
on  a  satisfactory  principle. 

The  House  then  divided — for  Mr 
Whitmore’s  motion,  47 ;  against  it, 
187 ;  majority,  110. 


Mr  Hume,  who  had  previously  at¬ 
tempted  to  institute  a  regular  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Irish  Church,  on  the  14th  of  June,  after 
a  speech  of  considerable  length,  mo¬ 
ved  the  following  resolutions: — First, 
“  That  the  property  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire¬ 
land,  is  public  property,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  legislature,  and  applicable 
to  such  purposes  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may 
deem  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of 
religion,  and  of  the  community  at  lai^, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  rights  of 
every  person  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
any  part  of  that  property.”  Second, 
“  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  appoint  a 
select  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  present  state  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  the  various  charges  to 
which  ecclesiastical  property  is  liable.” 

Mr  Canning  opposed  the  resolutions, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Irish  Union,  and  because  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  everything  existing,  and 
might  lead  to  the  most  alarming  con¬ 
sequences.  The  church  property  in 
Ireland  might  be  considered  as  corpo¬ 
rate  property  which  had  been  revised 
and  secured  by  Parliament,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  to  be  held  as  sacred  as 
private  property. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that,  as  to 
the  Union,  it  had  been  a  gross  cheat,  a 
scandalous  piece  of  corruption,  sup¬ 
ported  by  unprincipled  violence — one 
parliament  selling  the  country,  and  am^ 
ther  buying  it.  With  regard  to  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  private  property,  it  was  not 
only  justifiable,  but  had  been  the  prac¬ 
tice,  to  interfere  with  that,  if  the  public 
benefit  demanded  it. 

Mr  Secretary  Peel  thought  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  would  not  be  very  will¬ 
ing  to  submit  to  such  a  resolution  with 
regard  to  his  own  property. 

Mr  Brougham  argued  that  both  on 
the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
formed,  and  in  the  rules  by  which  they 
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were  accustomed  to  be  dealt  with,  there 
was  a  broad  and  direct  distinction  be¬ 
tween  private  property  and  Church 
property.  Private  property  was  that 
sort  of  property  to  which  an  individual, 
of  his  own  right,  and  of  that  right  only, 
had  a  title.  It  was  property  which 
could  be  sold,  or  given  away,  or  trans¬ 
ferred,  or  encumbered — property  which 
the  possessor  could  bequeath  as  he  list¬ 
ed,  or  which,  in  default  of  bequest,  by 
law  descended  to  his  heirs.  But  how 
did  the  property  of  the  parson  at  all 
correspond  with  this  description  ?  He 
could  neither  sell  it,  nor  transfer  it,  nor 
leave  it  to  whom  he  pleased;  but  it 
assed  from  him  to  a  successor,  of  whom 
e  knew  nothing,  and  who,  perhaps, 
had  been  his  most  mortal  enemy.  If 
private  property  were  taken  from  an 
mdividual,  the  state  robbed  not  only 
him,  but  his  children  or  next  heirs ; 
but  if  the  law  stud  to  a  clerical  incum¬ 
bent,  “  The  profits  of  this  living  shall 
cease  after  your  death,”  who,  in  whom 
that  clergyman  had  any  interest,  was  in 
the  smallest  degree  damnified?  Be¬ 
sides,  was  it  not  clear  that  private  pro¬ 
perty  was  that  income  for  the  receipt 
of  which  the  holder  had  no  duty  to  per¬ 
form?  The  clergy  were  officers  of 
state,  and,  like  other  officers  of  state, 
might  be  got  rid  of  in  proportion  as 
they  were  no  further  required.  If  the 
Church  property,  as  it  was  called,  was 
private  property,  why  was  not  the  pay 
of  the  army  and  navy  personal  in  an 


equal  degree  ?  And  the  practice — ^let 
the  House  look  only  at  what  had  been 
tlie  practice — showed  how  the  fact 
stood.  If  the  tithe  was  really  private 
property,  it  could  not  be  meddled  with 
at  all.  Now  what  was  the  feeling  as 
to  that  ?  Why,  the  tithe  of  agistment 
— this  was  private  property — had  been 
given  up  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Union  could  not  have  been  carried  with¬ 
out  it.  If  tithe  was  private  property, 
not  the  slightest  reform  could  ever  he 
made  in  it ;  for  who  could  hope  to 
fhune  a  scheme  which  should  meet  the 
approbation  of  every  clergyman  ?  And 
if  a  single  individual  was  compelled  to 
submit,  the  spoliation  was  as  decided 
as  if  it  extended  through  the  whole 
body.  For  the  Act  of  Union,  it  ought 
to  be  no  bar,  not  for  a  moment,  to  any 
course  in  which  the  public  welfare  was 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  Scotland, 
the  heritable  jurisdictions — for  which 
there  had  been  an  especial  clause  made 
s^nst  reconsideration — being  found  to 
be  pernicious,  had  subsequently  been 
repealed. 

The  resolution  declaring  that  the 
Church  property  in  Ireland  was  public 
property  under  the  control  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  was  negatived  without  a  divi¬ 
sion.  That  pledging  the  House  to  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  Session  was  put  to 
the  vote — for  it,  37 — against  it,  126— 
majority  against  it,  89. 
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JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES — FOREIGN  LOANS — PANIC  OF 
THE  COMMERCIAL  WORLD. 


T HE  present  year  was  distinguished 
above  all  others,  by  a  rage  for  Joint- 
stock  company  speculation,  as  indis¬ 
criminate  as  it  was  boundless,  with 
which  the  similar  rage  that  seized 
men’s  minds  in  1721  will  bear  no  com- 

fiarison.  Philosophers  may  derisive- 
y  smile— the  patriot  will  blush  while 
he  reflects  upon  the  almost  inflnity  of 
schemes  which  were  projected,  and 
the  knavery  and  folly  which  charac¬ 
terised  most  of  them.  The  utter¬ 
most  bounds  of  the  earth,  nay,  its 
bowels,  and  even  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  were  contemplatively  explored 
by  projectors  for  subjects  on  which 
to  found  speculations  :  and  pearl-flsh- 
ing  companies,  American  mining  com¬ 
panies,  continental  gas-light  compa¬ 
nies,  as  well  as  companies  for  wash¬ 
ing  clothes,  for  managing  dairies,  &c. 
sprung  up  by  hundreds,  with  most 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  prodiga¬ 
lity  of  invention  displayed  by  the  pro¬ 
jectors  was  equalled  by  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  delusion  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  The  more  absurd 
the  scheme  was,  the  more  favour  it 
gained  in  their  eyes;  and  it  really 
eemed  as  if  the  very  grossness  of  a 


cheat  acted  as  a  charm  for  dispelling 
suspicion  and  inspiring  confidence. 

Most  of  the  schemes  originated  with 
sagacious  but  unprincipled  individu¬ 
als  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  of  the 
profession  of  the  law,  who  anticipated 
with  certainty  the  appointment  as  so¬ 
licitors  to  the  new  companies.  The 
ordinary  ruse  practised,  when  a  com¬ 
pany  was  about  to  be  formed,  was  to 
prevail  with  some  nobleman  or  gen¬ 
tleman  of  respectability,  to  allow  his 
name  to  appear  in  the  list  of  directors, 
as  a  decoy  to  those  who  had  little  re¬ 
liance  upon  their  own  judgments ;  and 
with  deep  regret  do  we  state,  that  not 
a  few  individuals  in  high  life,  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  gain,  or  from  a 
culpable  facility  of  temper,  suflered 
their  names  to  be  so  prostituted. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  all  who  trafficked  in  the  shares 
of  those  companies  were  really  dupes 
of  the  contrivers  of  them.  The  com¬ 
panies  were  so  numerous,  that  shares 
in  them  had  become  the  most  common 
subject  of  commerce ;  and  there  were 
many  who,  though  perfectly  aware  of 
their  being  intrinsically  worthless, 
made  no  scruple  in  subscribing  for 
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them,  with  the  design  of  selling  them 
again  at  a  profit ;  and  thus  there  were 
thousands,  in  addition  to  ,the  actual 
projectors,  who  had  a  direct  interest 
in  extending  and  inflaming  the  delu¬ 
sion  which  had  seized  hold  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind ;  and  there  were  many  who, 
without  having  advanced  a  farthing, 
realized  fortunes. 

The  leading  incident  in  the  history 
of  many  of  those  companies  was,  that 
the  chief  projector  having  purchased 
a  property,  which  was  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  speculation — say,  a  mine  or  a 
mill — sold  it  to  the  directors,  who 
were  packed  according  to  his  mind, 
at  double  or  triple  the  price  which  he 
had  paid,  or  rather  agreed  to  pay,  for 
it ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  that,  generally,  the  directors 
shared  with  him  in  this  deliberate 
plunder  of  the  company.  Another 
very  frequent  fraud  was,  that  the  di¬ 
rectors,  instead  of  suffering  the  whole 
shares  to  be  subscribed  for,  secretly 
reserved  some  thousands  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  when,  by  means  of  fiat- 
teYing  prospectuses  of  the  scheme  of 


the  company,  false  quotations  of  the 
market-price  of  shares,  and  other 
fraudulent  expedients,  they  had  raised 
their  value,  brought  their  reserved 
shares  into  the  market,  and  sold  them 
at  a  premium,  for  their  own  exclusive 
advantage.  Matters,  also,  were  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  the  directors  and  their 
solicitors  were  entitled  to  charge  the 
company  for  their  trouble — so  much 
for  every  meeting  they  attended ;  and 
at  the  bursting  of  many  of  these  vile 
bubbles,  their  charges  were  found  to 
be  enormous — more  than  consuming 
the  stock  which  was  left.  - 

We  cannot  better  convey  a  just  no¬ 
tion  of  the  deplorable  height  which 
the  joint-stock  company  mania  attain¬ 
ed,  than  by  giving  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  those  which,  during  the 
years  1824  and  1825,  (the  mania  ha¬ 
ving  originated  in  the  former  year,) 
were  projected,  but  not  matured ;  of 
those  which  were  matured,  but  after¬ 
wards  abandoned ;  and  of  those  which 
still  survive,  though  the  dissolution 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  them  may 
be  confidently  predicted. 


Projected,  but  not  Matured. 


14  Mining  Companies  .  .  . 

9  Gas  .  ditto  .  .  . 

19  Investment  ditto  .  .  . 

%  Insurance  ditto  .  .  . 

11  Trading  ditto  .  .  . 

26  Building  ditto  .  .  . 

18  Dock,  Canal,  &c.  Companies 
16  Rail  Road  .  .  ditto 

37  Steam  .  .  .  ditto 

23  Provision  .  .  ditto 

57  Miscellaneous  .  ditto 

236 


Capital. 

No.  of  Sharet. 

je6,009,000 

HE  ESS 

3,016,000 

44,050,000 

7,700,000 

10,450,000 

13,781,000 

^■f?  ‘  1  jmM 

13,851,000 

164,410 

11,065,000 

5,628,000 

89,570 

8,360,000 

19,700,000 

382,600 

2,535,380 

The  companies  enumerated  in  this  pectuses,  or  announced  their  projec- 
list,  under  the  head  of  “  Projected,”  tion  through  the  medium  of  the  pub- 
incliide  those  which  published  pros-  lie  press,’ but  of  the  actual  formation 
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of  which,  by  the  issue  of  their  shares, 
no  precise  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there 
were  143  others,  which  never  took  a 
tangible  form,  by  being  provided  with 
the  ordinary  apparatus  of  bankers,  so¬ 


licitors,  dtc.  Of  these,  46  were  Scot¬ 
tish,  chiefly  set  on  foot  in  Edinburgh, 
to  which  the  passion  had  extended, 
and  where  it  displayed  itself,  though 
on  a  proportionately  small  scale,  as 
vividly  as  in  the  metropolis. 


Matured,  but  afterwards  Abandoned. 


16  Mines,  ...... 

9  Investment,  . 

20  Canal  Rail-Roads,  &c. 

20  Steam, . 

43  Miscellaneous, . 

Capital. 

Amount  ‘ 
advanced. 

No.  of 
Shares. 

L. 5.685,000 
8.550,000 
19,135,000 
2,927,600 
20.409,000 

L.400,90U 
746,000 
393,376. 
79,900 
.  799, 5(X) 

98,200 

78,600 

246,000 

36,660 

390,260 

118  Total. 

L.56,606,500 

L.2,419,675 

848,600 

The  companies  classed  in  the  preceding  list,  comprise  those  whose  shares 
were  issued  and  sold  in  the  market. 


Still  Existing. 


No.  CoHPAHT. 

Capital. 

Amount  Paid. 

Latest  ascer¬ 
tained  Value. 

.Amount  liable 
to  be  called. 

No.  of 
Shares. 

44  Mines,  .  . 
20  6aa,  .  .  . 

14  Insurance,  . 
49  Miscellaneous, 

127 

L.26,776,000 

9,061,000 

28,120,000 

38,824,600 

L.6,466,100 

2,162,(M)0 

2,247,000 

6,321,860 

L.2,927,350 

1,604,626 

1,606,000 

3,265,975 

L.21, 320,900 
6,899,000 
25,873,000 
3.3,502,750 

368,700 

162,100 

645,000 

662,500 

L.102,781,600 

L.16,186,9.'i0 

L.9, 303,960 

L.  7,596,650 

1,618,340 

When  the  infamous  objects  of  the 
projectors  of  most  of  those  companies, 
and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  began 
to  be  developed,  and  especially  when 
it  was  found  that,  by  the  legerdemain 
practices  resorted  to,  not  a  few  ob¬ 
scure  knaves  had  been  raised  to  af¬ 
fluence  upon  the  wreck  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  others,  the  rage  for  specula¬ 
tion  began  to  subside,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  very  natural  feelings  of 
remorse,  shame, and  indignation.  The 
bitterest  execrations  were  now  poured 
out  against  the  "juggling  fiends," 


who  had  wrought  the  fatal  spell  upon 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  Many  who 
had  assisted  to  promote  the  delusion, 
and  profited  by  it,  artfully  joined  in 
the  cry,  hoping  to  direct  public  atten¬ 
tion  from  themselves;  while  others,  si¬ 
milarly  situate,  expressed  the  pro- 
foundest  contrition  for  their  share  in 
the  jugglery,  and  laboured  to  persuade 
the  victims  of  it,  (but  without  offering 
to  make  restitution,)  that  they  had 
sinned  from  mere  ignorance  or  thought¬ 
lessness.  Joint-stock  companies  were 
now  denounced  in  the  gross,  as  Iteing 
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hideous  impostures ;  and  among  the 
foremost  to  adopt  this  rash  and  foolish 
prejudice,  was  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  took  an  opportunity,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  express  a  most  decided  hos¬ 
tility  to  them.  Awed  by  this  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  lordship,  only  a  few  of 
the  new  companies  ventured  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  acts  endowing  them 
with  the  privileges  and  functions  which 
were  indispensable  to  their  success 
and  permanency.  Out  of  the  whole 
companies  formed  and  projected,  only 
forty.seven  applied  for  acts  ;  and  only 
eleven,  (the  schemes  of  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  legislature  to  possess  bona 
^fides  and  feasibility,)  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  them.  I'hree  of  these  were 
mining  companies  in  Ireland;  one 
was  for  water-works ;  three  were  for 
navigation  and  fisheries — (one  of  these 
three  for  sailing  regular  steam-pack¬ 
ets  between  Valencia,  in  the  S.  W.  of 
Ireland,  and  America  and  the  West 
Indies ;  and  another,  for  forming  a 
canal  from  Seaton  Bay,  in  Devonshire, 
to  the  Bay  of  Bridgewater,  in  the 
Bristol  Channel)  and  the  rest  were 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 

It  seems  very  clear,  that,  upon  no 
sound  principle,  can  joint-stock  cora- 
paniesbe  indiscriminately  condemned. 
There  may  be  many  undertakings, 
promising  a  fair  return  of  profits  to 
those  engaged  in  them,  and  immense 
advantage  to  the  country,  but  of  a 
,  magnitude  far  exceeding  the  capital 
of  any  individual,  or  the  risk  which 
any  individual  would  choose  to  incur. 
There  are,  for  example,  works  for 
supplying  large  towns  with  water  or 
gas,  canals,  and  rail-roads ;  there  is 
also  the  business  of  insurance ;  and, 
since  no  single  individual  is  likely  to 
engage  in  any  of  these,  it  is  obvious 
that  none  would  ever  be  undertaken, 
if  not  by  a  large  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  who,  uniting  into  companies,  di¬ 
vide  the  risk  among  themselves.  The 


fact,  indeed,  is  undoubted,  that  Eng¬ 
land  owes  much  of  her  superiority  to 
other  nations,  to  the  extraordinary  fa¬ 
cilities  she  possesses  of  internal  com¬ 
munication,  which  have  been  achieved 
principally  by  companies ;  and  it  is 
no  less  certain,  that  the  companies 
formed  prior  to  1824,  have,  if  we 
average  their  dividends,  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful.  There  existed, 
prior  to  the  above  period,  and  still 
exist,  in  England  alone,  no  fewer  than 
156  companies  for  canals,  roads,  brid¬ 
ges,  docks,  water-works,  gas-works, 
&c.  which  have  advanced  no  less  than 
L.34,065,936  upon  local  and  national 
improvements ;  and  though  the  shares 
of  some  are  at  a  discount,  those  of 
others  are  at  a  premium  ;  and  by  the 
operations  of  the  whole,  has  the  coun¬ 
try  been  eminently  benefited. 

But  the  companies  formed  in  1824- 
5,  were,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
of  a  widely  different  character.  To 
show  the  extravagance  and  delusive¬ 
ness  of  them,  one  remark  might  suf¬ 
fice — that  throughout  the  whole  world, 
there  could  not  have  arisen,  or  been 
created,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  demand  for 
the  works  and  the  commodities  which 
they  undertook  to  supply,  at  all  equal 
to  the  capitals  which  were  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  them.  However,  though 
some  of  their  schemes  were  vastly 
magnificent, requiring  almost  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  an  empire  to  realize  them,  the 
far  greater  proportion  were  devoted 
to  occupations — some  most  laughably 
sordid — to  which  the  capital  of  even 
humble  individuals  were  fully  ade¬ 
quate,  and  which,  to  be  successful  at 
all,  demand  all  the  economy,  labour, 
and  constant  superintendence  which 
individuals  usually  bestow  upon  their 
own  affairs.  It  might  have  occurred  to 
any  one  possessed  of  common  under¬ 
standing,  that  such  speculations — es¬ 
pecially  in  Britain,  where  ever^  occu¬ 
pation  is  filled  up  by  persons,  rivalling 
each  other,  and  content  with  the  small- 
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est  profits,  could  not,  but  by  a  inira> 
cle,  succeed,  even  supposing  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  agents  to  have  been  as 
disinterested  and  honest  as,  generally, 
they  were  rapacious  and  unprincipled. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  mania 
for  joint-stock  companies,  and  affian¬ 
ced  to  it  by  fraud  and  delusion,  was 
there  a  mania  for  dealing  in  loans  to 
foreign  governments,  some  of  which 
were  proverbially  faithless,  and  most  of 
them  bankrupt,  or,  which  was  nearly 
equivalent,  in  the  crisis  of  revolution. 
There  could  scarcely  have  been  an 
expectation  that  many  of  these  loans 
would  ever  be  repaid ;  but  persons  pur¬ 
chased  the  scrip  of  them,  as  joint-stock 


companies’  shares  were  bought  at  the 
time,  in  the  hope  that  the  prevailing 
mania  would  be  still  farther  heighten¬ 
ed,  when  the  scrip  might  be  resold 
at  a  premium. 

The  following  table  of  the  foreign 
loans  contracted  for  during  the  two 
years  1824-5,  shows  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  of  which  the  coun¬ 
try  was  drained  by  them ;  most  of  it, 
we  fear,  never  to  be  returned,  at  least 
in  the  shape  of  repayment.  The  ef¬ 
fect  which  tliis  draining  of  money  had 
in  producing  the  commercial  distress 
that  ensued,  we  may  have  occasion  to 
notice  in  the  sequel. 


Foreign  Loans  contracted  for  in  1824. 


Austria,  5  per  cent 

Brazil,  ditto  .... 
Portugal,  ditto  .... 
Greece,  ditto  .... 
Columbia,  6  per  cent  . 

Buenos  A3rres,  ditto  ... 
Mexico,  5  per  cent  .  . 

Peru,  6  per  cent  .  .  . 

Naples,  5  per  cent  ... 

Norn. 

Capital. 

Cont. 

Price. 

Money  1 

advanc^.  : 

L.3,500,(M)0 

1,2(K),0<K) 

1,500,000 

800,000 

4,750,000 

1,000,000 

3,200,000 

750,0(M) 

2,.500,000 

82 

75 

87 

59 

88^ 

85 

58 

77 

92i 

L.2,887,500 

900,000 

1,305,000 

472,000 

4,203,750 

A50,000 

1,856,000 

577,500 

2,312,500 

li.  19,200,000 

L.15,.364,250 

In  1825. 


Brazil,  5  per  cent  .  *  . 

Mexico,  6  per  cent  .  .  . 

Greece,  5  per  cent  . 

Denmark,  3  per  cent  . 

Peru,  6  per  cent  . 

Guatimuia,  6  per  cent  . 

Norn. 

Capital. 

Cont. 

Price. 

Money 

advanc^. 

L.2,000,000 

3,200,000 

2,000,000 

3,625,000 

616,000 

1,428,571 

85 

89} 

$6l 

7»4 

78 

73 

li.  1,700,000 
2,872.000 
1,130,000 
2,718,750 
480,480 
1.042,988 

lUSPliaiMrll 

1<.»,S*44.218 

Summary. 


Foreign  Loaiifi  of  1824  . 

Ditto  1825 

Total 


Amount 

Capitai.. 

advanced. 

L.  15,364,250 

9,944.218 

L.32,060,.571 

I..25,308,46K 

c 
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It  will  be  supposed,  that,  to  have 
brought  about  these  extraordinary 
manias,  there  must  have  been  some 
predisposing  cause.  For  our  part, 
we  can  only  ascribe  it  to  the  spirit  of 
gambling,  recklessness  of  adventure, 
and  impatience  of  gain  at  any  risk, 
which,  for  a  considerable  time,  had 
characterised  the  commercial  classes 
of  society  ;  and  the  causes  of  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  trace — connect¬ 
ed  as  they,  and  the  prodigies  they  en¬ 
gendered,  are  with  the  unparalleled 
distress  which,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  befell  the  commercial  world. 

The  most  efficient  of  those  causes 
we  conceive  to  be,  the  unsound  and 
vicious  system  of  banking  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  England.  By  an  absurd  re¬ 
gulation,  designed  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  no  other 
banking  company,  consisting  of  more 
than  six  partners,  was  permitted;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  great  stability  and 
wealth  of  many  of  the  English  coun¬ 
try  banks,  too  many  were  very  desti¬ 
tute  of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
Banking  is  a  business  which,  unlike  all 
others,  is  better  conducted  by  a  large 
company  than  by  a  few  individuals. 
Prudence  and  caution  are  of  much 
more  value  in  it  than  talent  or  enter¬ 
prise;  and  the  former  qualities  are 
more  often  to  be  found  in  companies, 
who  usually  submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  most  sagacious  and  experienced 
partners,  than  in  individuals.  The 
profits  accruing  to  the  partners  singly 
of  a  large  company,  from  any  isolated 
transaction,  must  be  so  small,  that  its 
managers  are  never  personally  tempt¬ 
ed  into  extraneous  or  rash  specula¬ 
tion, — they  are  less  intent  upon  gain 
than  in  avoiding  risk  and  securing  the 
confidence  of  their  constituents.  But 
individual  bankers,  in  their  trade, 
must  feel  the  desire  to  become  sud¬ 
denly  rich,  in  common  w’ith  others ; 
and  when  they  have  the  management 


of  money  not  their  own,  and  the  power 
of  unlimitedly  issuing  their  own  pa- 

Er  money,  the  temptation  to  specu- 
e  with  it  is  too  strong  to  be  often 
resisted. 

In  many  parts  of  England  banks 
were  set  up  with  very  little  capital, 
and  maintained  their  credit  solely  by 
pushing  their  notes  into  circulation. 
Of  course,  on  their  part,  there  was  an 
extraordinary  facility  in  giving  credit, 
in  other  words,  discounting  bills ; — 
the  custom  of  great  manufacturing 
establishments  was  assiduously  court¬ 
ed  by  them  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happened,  that  after  the  banker  had 
advanced  largely  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  fate  of  the  two  became  completely 
identified ;  and  the  one  had  to  conti¬ 
nue  to  support  the  other,  with  new 
advances,  through  all  his  difficulties. 
Not  unfrequently,  too,  bankers  enga¬ 
ged  directly  themselves  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  mining,  or  other  concerns, 
quite  foreign  to  their  proper  business ; 
taking  care  to  pay  their  purchases  of 
goods  and  labour  with  their  own  pa¬ 
per  ;  so  that  the  gain,  if  any,  was  their 
own — the  loss,  if  any,  fell  upon  their 
customers.  Many  manufacturers  were 
not  long  in  adopting  this  idea  of  (to 
use  a  stage  phrase)  doubling  them¬ 
selves  ;  it  was  cheaper,  they  percei¬ 
ved,  to  pay  their  workmen  with  their 
own  paper  than  with  good  money ; 
and  they  took  out  the  banker’s  license 
for  that  sole  and  unworthy  purpose. 

We  are  far  from  being  enemies  to 
paper  money,  when  its  issuers  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  ample  funds  for  retiring  it ; 
but  spurious  paper  money,  which,  in 
reality,  only  represents  the  assurance 
of  the  issuer,  is,  when  it  abounds,  the 
greatest  curse  which  can  afflict  a  coun¬ 
try — unnaturally  raising  prices  and 
depreciating  the  currency,  and  expo¬ 
sing  both,  by  fits  and  starts,  to  ruin¬ 
ous  fluctuations.  The  vast  abundance 
of  this  sort  of  money  in  1824-5, 
joined  to  the  facility  of  procuring  it, 
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was  sufficient,  in  our  judgment,  to 
have  inoculated  a  whole  people  with 
the  wild  spirit  of  mercantile  gambling. 

As  an  adjunct  to  this  evil  of  spu¬ 
rious  paper  money,  we  may  notice  a 
lamentable  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  qualifications  of  traders 
generally..  It  was  the  advice  of  Lord 
Bacon,  we  think,  that  no  man  should 
engage  in  a  profession  or  trade  be¬ 
fore  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years ;  and  this  advice  was  so  far  act¬ 
ed  upon  by  our  forefathers,  that  few 
engaged  in  a  trade  till  their  minds 
were  stored  with  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  and  of  adequate  worldly 
experience.  Perhaps  the  necessity 
there  was  then  of  commencing  upon 
real  capital,  or  at  most  upon  cre¬ 
dit  very  cautiously  furnished,  made 
such  an  arrangement  unavoidable.  A 
British  merchant,  in  those  days,  was 
respected  equally  for  his  intelligence 
and  probity;  he  purchased  directly 
from  the  manufacturer,  (who,  on  the 
other  hand,  regulated  his  supply  by 
— not  the  possible  or  imagined — but 
the  actual  demand,)  and,  knowing 
accurately  the  wants  of  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  he  made  his  shipments  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  in  modern  times,  so  easily 
was  credit  to  be  procured,  that  per¬ 
sons  rushed  into  trade,  profoundly 
ignorant  of  its  principles  and  details, 
and  at  early  periods  of  life,  when  fa¬ 
cility  of  obtaining  credit  is  certain  to 
be  abused,  and  the  possession  of  bor¬ 
rowed  money  is  as  certain  to  lead  to 
extravagance  and  rashness  of  enter¬ 
prise.  By  a  strange  revolution  of  fa¬ 
shion,  too,  the  manufacturer  became 
the  merchant ;  and  commenced  pro¬ 
ducing  for  the  foreign  markets,  not 
according  to  the  demands  from  the 
outports,  but  according  to  his  own 
enlightened  notions  of  what  the  foreign 
markets  required.  The  boy  manu¬ 
facturer  now  consigned  his  goods  for 
a  particular  foreign  market  at  some 
outport  with  a  boy  agent ;  and  he 


advanced  upon  them,  either  by  his 
own  bill  or  banker’s  paper  money, 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  their  estimate 
value,  and  then  shipped  the  goods  to 
their  destination,  where  it  was  the 
merest  chance  if  there  was  the  least 
demand  for  them.  The  ignorance 
which  some  of  those  shipments  dis¬ 
played  would  exceed  belief,  were  It 
not  perfectly  well  attested.  One 
of  them  consisted  of  a  cargo  of  ice 
skates  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and  another 
for  New  South  Wales,  chiefly  of  Glau¬ 
ber  salts,  more  than  sufficient  to  have 
served  the  whole  Chinese  empire  for 
a  century.  Opposed  to  such  specu¬ 
lators,  the  trading  capitalist  had  no 
chance.  Their  extravagant  shipments 
beat  down  prices  abroad  far  beneath 
the  point  of  profit ;  and,  at  home,  the 
fraudulent  disposal,  by  many  of  them, 
of  their  goods  at  any  price  they  would 
bring,  and  the  frequent  bringing  into 
the  market  of  their  bahkrupt  stocks, 
had  a  similar  and  equally  mischievous 
effect. 

With  all  this  unsoundness  and  dis¬ 
order,  never  did  the  commercial  world 
exhibit  a  more  prosperous  aspect,  but 
one  most  unreal  and  deceptive.  The 
precise  effect  which  speculations  in 
oint-stock  companies,  and  foreign 
oans,  and  the  paper  money  system, 
with  its  train  of  immediate  evils,  may 
have  had,  singly  or  combinedly,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  distress  which  ensued,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  But  it  seems 
tolerably  certain,  that  the  bursting  of 
so  many  joint-stock  bubbles,  which, 
though  not  immediately  hurtful  to 
the  nation,  occasioned  the  speedy 
ruin  of  many,  had  produced  in  the 
public  mind  an  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  danger ;  and  that  the  foreign  loans 
led  directly  to  consequences  which 
produced  an  universal  panic.  The 
exportation  of  the  immense  sums  rai¬ 
sed  for  foreign  loans,  had  the  effect 
of  turning  the  rates  of  foreign  ex¬ 
changes  against  England  to  such  an 
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alarming  extent,  that  the  Bank  of 
England,  after  much,  and,  we  think, 
verj  culpable  hesitation,  determined 
to  limit  its  issues;  the  immediate  con- 
sequence  of  which  was  the  downfall 
of  a  vast  number  of  banking  houses 
both  in  town  and  country.  Great 
alarm  was  produced,  causing  runs 
upon  other  banks  which  had  survived 
the  shock,  many  of  which  were  com¬ 
pelled  either  to  declare  themselves  in¬ 
solvent,  or  to  suspend  payment.  Con¬ 
fidence  among  mercantile  men  was 
nearly  destroyed  ;  and  money,  which 
before  was  so  plentiful  that  bills  were 
freely  discounted  at  2^  per  cent, 
could  not  be  procured  but  at  the  most 
extravagant  prices.  Then  it  was  that 
the  bad  effects  of  the  usury  laws  were 
severely  felt ;  for  many,  whose  assets 
were  ample,  and  who  might  have  sa¬ 
ved  their  credit,  had  they  been  allow¬ 
ed  tc  negotiate  loans  at  more  than 


the  legal  premium,  sunk  down  from 
the  want  of  pecuniary  supply ;  while 
others,  by  certain  well-known  expe¬ 
dients,  evasive  of  those  laws,  succera- 
ed  in  raising  supplies  at  the  cost  of 
sacrifices  greater  than  would  have 
been  exacted,  had  the  trade  in  money 
been  absolutely  free.  The  public  ear 
was  daily  stunned  by  the  fall  of  com¬ 
mercial  houses,  old  established,  and 
of  the  most  unsuspected  credit ;  and 
as- the  catastrophe  of  each  involved 
the  fate  of  others,  the  apprehensions 
excited  were  universal.  It  was  found, 
too,  that  there  had  been  an  exces¬ 
sive  production  of  goods  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  and  almost  a  cessation  of 
demand  for  them  ;  and  thus  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  became  involved  in  the 
general  distress.  In  short,  the  year 
1825  closed  amidst  clouds  and  tem¬ 
pests,  such  as  had  never  before  threat¬ 
ened  and  assailed  the  trading  world. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BURMA  N  WAR. 


Since  the  days  of  Hyder  and  Scindiah, 
as  we  observed  in  our  last  volume, 
there  was  no  war  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government  had  been  involved, 
which  had  excited  in  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  so  much  anxiety  and  apprehension 
with  regard  to  the  final  result,  as  the 
present.  Great  ignorance  prevailed 
with  regard  even  to  the  geographical 
position  and  boundaries  of  the  Burman 
empire,  and  still  more  with  regard  to 
its  resources ;  but  from  their  mode 
of  conducting  the  war,  it  was  evident 
that  the  Burmans  were  a  nation  of  war¬ 
riors — audacious,  skilful,  and  perseve¬ 
ring,  and  exempt  from  those  sudden  pa¬ 
nics  to  which  sudden  levies  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  subject.  There  was  also  a  pre¬ 
vailing  distrust  of  the  capacity  of  Lord 
Amherst,  the  Governor-General,  and  a 
belief  that  he  Lad  rashly  engaged  in  the 
war,  merely  to  give  eclat  to  his  admini¬ 
stration  by  new  conquests,  and  without 
weighing  the  probable  consequences. 
To  these  sources  of  uneasiness,  there 
remains  to  be  added  another :  It  was 
confidently  rumoured  in  India,  from 
whence  the  rumour  was  transmitted  to 


England,  that  the  Burman  government 
was  secretly  encouraged  and  instigated 
by  Russian  emissaries,  and  was  even 
secretly  supplied  by  Russia  with  the 
munitions  of  war.  Such  a  rumour,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  rested  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  private  letters,  written  chiefly 
by  disaffected  persons,  and  was,  in  the 
sequel,  completely  disproved. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  guage  the 
military  capacity  of  Lord  Amherst,  or 
to  determine  whether  the  plan  of  ope¬ 
rations  by  the  army  emanated  from 
himself,  or  from  military  men  of  profes¬ 
sional  reputation  ;*  but  one  thing  is 
now  certain,  that  the  aggressions  of  the 
Burmans  had  made  war  unavoidable. 
That  people,  though  tolerably  civilized, 
and  not  unlettered — though  acquainted 
with  the  genius  and  character  of  our 
Indian  government,  had  acquired,  from 
a  long  train  of  successes  over  their  less 
warlike  neighbours,  most  exaggerated 
notions  of  their  own  greatness ;  and 
they  had  long  evinced  a  disposition  to 
measure  their  strength  with  that  of  Bri¬ 
tish  India.  During  the  Pindaree  war, 
they  were  in  secret  communication  with 


•  We  tn»y  observe,  that  Major  Canning  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
iht  pla  . 
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seTerel  of  tliebelligerentMahratta  chiefs ; 
and  we  have  the  Marquis  of  Hastings’s 
authority  for  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  then  prepared  to  invade  the  south¬ 
east  frontier  of  Bengal ;  from  which  en¬ 
terprise  they  were  with  difficulty  di- 
vertetl,  by  an  ingenious,  though  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable  stratagem  practised  by 
his  lordship. ; 

In  our  last  volume,  we  noticed  the 
capture,  by  the  Burmans,  of  the  island 
of  Shapurez,  when  occupied  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ;  but  their  hostile  intentions  were 
still  more  clearly  indicated  upon  the 
British  frontier.  Until  1820,  both 
Cachar  and  Mnneepoor  were  subject  to 
the  Muneepooreans,  and  governed  by 
two  brothers,  Chooijeet  and  Maijeet, 
and  their  cousin  Gumbheer  Singh.  In 
that  year,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Burmans,  who  reduced  Muneepoor,and 
extended  their  conquests  into  the  east¬ 
ern  parts  of  Assam.  The  three  chiefs 
fled ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  enemy,  they  soon  recover¬ 
ed  Muneepoor.  That  place,  however, 
was  destined  to  fall  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burmans,  who  then  again  advan¬ 
ced  upon  Assam,  and  made  a  conquest 
of  that  district,  by  defeating  its  rajah, 
almost  within  sight  of  a  British  post,  upon 
the  Brahmapootra. 

According  to  their  cruel  and  inva¬ 
riable  policy,  the  Burmans  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  depopulate  Assam,  when  its 
inhabitants  retired  before  them  in  large 
masses  within  the  British  frontier.  Posts 
were  established  for  their  protection 
both  at  Jugeegopa  and  Gwalpara ;  not¬ 
withstanding  which,  the  Burmans  re¬ 
peatedly  violated  our  territory,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  refugees  and  their  property. 
About  this  time,  the  exiled  rajahs  of 
Cachar  and  Muneepoor,  Maijeet  and 
Chooijeet,  as  well  as  a  former  rajah  of 
Cachar,  Gavind  Chundur,  whom  they 
had  dispossessed  of  that  territory,  agreed 
to  place  Cachar  under  our  protection ; 
and  the  supreme  government,  foresee¬ 
ing  that  they  would  be  compelled  into 


hostility  by  the  Burmans,  determined 
that  the  war,  when  forced  upon  them, 
should  commence  in  Cachar,  rather 
than  on  our  own  Indian  frontier.  As 
had  been  anticipated,  the  Burmese, 
whose  hatred  of  the  Muneepooreans 
knew  no  limits,  prepared  a  new  expe¬ 
dition,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating 
them;  and,  advancing  upon  different 
points  of  Cachar,  they  demanded  that 
the  objects  of  their  hate  should  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  them.  They  had  even 
the  insolence  to  declare  that  they  would 
not  be  disappointed  of  their  prey,  though 
they  should  have  to  follow  their  enemy 
to  the  farther  end  of  Hindostaii.  Mat¬ 
ters  having  been  poshed  to  this  extre¬ 
mity  by  the  Burmans,  hostilities  were 
the  necessary  result.  They  had  no 
claim,  they  made  no  claim,  upon  Cachar: 
the  Indian  government  was  bound  to 
protect  it ;  and  that  government  could 
not,  without  scandalously  violating  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and  irre¬ 
trievably  lowering  its  character  in  the 
eyes  of  all  India,  consent  to  deliver  up 
a  whole  unhappy  race  to  the  vengeance 
of  their  truculent  enemies.  Had  the  war 
been  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances ;  but 
still,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the 
first  gun  was  fired  by  the  Burmans. 

We  formerly  detailed  the  operations 
of  the  two  hostile  armies,  Anglo-In¬ 
dian  and  Burman,  in  the  territory  of 
Cachar,  and  the  results  of  several  expe¬ 
ditions  fitted  out  against  some  of  the 
Burman  maritime  possessions.  We  al¬ 
so  brought  down  our  account  of  the 
events  of  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rangoon  to  the  15th  of  December 
1824,  when  the  Burman  army  sustain¬ 
ed  a  second  most  severe  repulse.  We 
did  not,  however,  then  notice  (for  the 
fact  was  not  known  at  that  time  in  Bri¬ 
tain)  that  Maha  Bandoolah,  who  latter¬ 
ly  commanded  the  Burman  army  before 
Rangoon,  had,  on  account  of  his  cele¬ 
brity  as  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior, 
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been  recalled,  with  his  army,  from  Ar- 
racan,  by  which  the  Bengal  frontier  was 
relieved  from  the  dread  and  danger  of 
invasion ;  and,  flushed  with  his  partial 
success,  had  marched  across  the  moun* 
tains  to  the  Irrawaddy  river,  a  distance 
of  200  miles,  and  had  fixed  upon  Do- 
noobew  as  a  general  rendezvous,  where 
he  collected  his  forces  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Rangoon,  then  the  theatre  of 
war. 

After  its  disastrous  defeat  on  the  15th, 
the  Bnrman  army  retreated  upon  Do- 
noobew,  leaving  poets  on  the  Lain  and 
Panlang  rivers,  to  harass  the  British  in 
its  advance.  Meantime,  the  situation 
of  the  British  in  Rangoon  was  greatly 
improved.  The  inhabitants,  convinced 
of  the  ability  of  the  invaders  to  afford 
them  protection,  returned  from  the 
jungles,  to  which  they  had  retreated, 
and  where  many  of  them  had  perished, 
owing  to  the  severities  exercised  against 
them  by  their  imperious  masters  the 
Burmans,  and  resumed  their  former  oc¬ 
cupations.  A  bazaar  was  soon  re-es¬ 
tablished,  and  was  plentifully  supplied 
with  edibles  of  every  description.  The 
army  was  now  enabled  to  procure  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  canoes  for  the  transport  of 
provisions,  and  servants  for  the  com¬ 
missariat.  But  the  most  exhilarating 
circumstance  was,  the  arrival  of  rein¬ 
forcements,  consisting  of  the  47th  regi¬ 
ment,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  horse 
artillery  and  rocket  troop.  Along  with 
these  came  1700  cattle,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  equipments. 

On  the  south-east  frontier  of  Bengal, 
a  large  force  had  assembled,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Morri¬ 
son,  for  the  invasion  of  Arracan ;  and 
expectations  were  entertained,  that,  af¬ 
ter  reducing  the  capital  of  that  province, 
it  would  be  enabled  to  cross  the  lofty 
range  of  mountains  which  separate  Ar¬ 
racan  from  Ava,  and  join  the  army  up¬ 
on  the  Irrawaddy.  On  the  Sylhet  fron. 
tier,  another  large  force,  under  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Shooldham,  threatened  to 


advance  upon  the  capital  of  Caaaay ; 
and  in  Assam,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ri(m- 
ards,  with  a  small  field  corps,  was  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  enemy  in  that  quar¬ 
ter. 

The  attention  of  the  British  was,  at 
this  time,  eagerly  fixed  upon  the  court 
of  Siam.  Between  the  Burmans  and 
Siamese,  there  were  many  ancient 
grudges ;  and  the  latter  were  regarded 
by  the  British  as  an  ally,  whose  co-ope¬ 
ration  might  almost  be  depended  upon. 
Most  tempting  overtures  had  been 
made  by  the  Burman  to  the  Siamese 
court,  to  secure  its  neutrality,  if  not  its 
alliance ;  but  though  the  overtures  were 
not  accepted  by  the  latter,  it  had  can- 
tiouslyreftained  from  engaging  on  either 
side  of  the  quarrel.  However,  that  it 
might  have  the  better  chance  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  events,  it  had  assembled  upon 
the  Martaban  frontier  a  numerous  b<^y, 
with  which,  by  the  occupation  of  the 
Martaban  frontier,  the  British  army  at 
Rangoon  was  placed  in  direct  commu¬ 
nication. 

The  British  general  had  designed  to 
advance  direct  upon  the  Bnrman  capi¬ 
tal,  by  the  way  of  Pegu  and  Tonghoo, 
which  was  the  shortest  and  the  best, 
turning  the  enemy’s  positions  upon  the 
Irrawaddy ;  but  as  it  would  still  be  neji 
cessary  to  preserve  the  river  communi¬ 
cation,  by  means  of  a  combined  land 
and  water  force,  the  co-operation  of 
the  Siamese  was  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  intended  movement.  The 
Siamese  general  was  therefore  strongly 
urged  to  act,  and  advance  with  his  force 
upon  Tonghoo  ;  but  instead  of  yielding 
compliance,  he,  to  keep  up  appearances^ 
merely  sent  a  complimentaiy  embassy 
to  Rangoon,  charged  with  many  hyper¬ 
bolical  congratulations  and  compliments 
to  the  British  general.  Under  this  dis¬ 
appointment,  the  British  general  had  to 
confine  his  operations  to  the  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy.  The  force  destined  to 
act  by  land,  which  was  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  command  of  Sir  Archibald 
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Campbell,  did  not  exceed  1300  Euro¬ 
pean  in&ntry,  1000  Sepoys,  two  squa¬ 
drons  of  draigoons,  and  a  rocket  troop  ; 
and  this  force,  diminutive  as  it  was 
when  compared  with  the  magnitude 
and  danger  of  the  enterprise,  was  so  im¬ 
perfectly  supplied  with  carriages,  that 
it  could  take  with  it  not  more  tlian  fif¬ 
teen  days’  provisions.  This  column  was 
to  move  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  Lain 
river,  and  to  join  the  Irrawaddy  at  the 
nearest  accessible  point,  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  a  marine  column, 
which  was  to  advance  up  the  Panlang 
Channel,  in  attacking  Donoobew.  The 
point  of  junction  could  not  be  fixed. 

The  marine  column,  which  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Brigadier-General  Cotton, 
consisted  of  800  European  infantry,  a 
small  battalion  of  Sepoys,  and  a  power¬ 
ful  train  of  artillery.  The  flotilla  in 
which  they  were  embarked,  consisted  of 
sixty  gun-boats,  which  were  command¬ 
ed  by  Captain  Alexander,  R.  N.,  and  es¬ 
corted  by  the  boats  of  the  men-of-war 

r’  *  g  at  Rangoon.  The  instructions  to 
flotilla  were,  to  push  up  the  Pan¬ 
lang  into  the  Irrawaddy,  and  on  to  Do¬ 
noobew,  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Ano^er  force,  the  naval  part  of 
which  was  under  Captain  Marryat,  R.N. 
and  the  troops,  consisting  of  the  13th 
regiment  and  the  12th  Madras  na¬ 
tive  infantry,  commanded  by  Major 
Sale,  was  embarked  for  Bassein,  with 
instructions  to  reduce  that  place,  and 
then,  if  possible,  to  advance  upon  Do¬ 
noobew,  or  Hewzedah,  each  of  which 
places  was  supposed  to  be  distant  fifty 
miles  from  Bassein.  We  must  here  an¬ 
ticipate  events,  by  mentioning,  that, 
though  this  force  succeeded  in  reducing 
Bassein,  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
carriage  prevented  its  advancing  upen 
either  Donoobew  or  Hewzedah. 

On  the  11th  of  Pebruary,  the  land  co¬ 
lumn  commanded  bySir  ArcliibaldCamp- 
bell,  marched  out  of  Rangoon,  and  com¬ 
menced  its  advance  upon  Donoobew. 
IVoceeding  through  a  country  partly 


fertile,  though  devastated  by  the  Bur. 
mans,  but  chiefly  covered  with  jungles, 
at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  eight  miles 
a-day,  the  column  reached  Mophee  on 
the  17th.  The  villages  which  they  had 
passed  were  inhabited  by  Carians — a 
miserable  tribe,  whom  the  Burmans  had 
led  into  captivity,  and  located  upon 
lands  in  Pegu.  They  are  not  liable  to 
military  service ;  but  are  subjected  to 
heavy  taxes.  They  raise  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  grain,  with  which  the. royal  gra¬ 
naries  are  'supplied.  Their  dwellings 
are  truly  miserable,  being  mere  wicker¬ 
work,  fixed  on  the  tops  of  poles.  These 
people  cheerfully  tendered  every  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  army. 

At  Mophee  was  a  garrisoned  fort, 
which  was  attacked  'by  the  British 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  So 
completely  was  the  enemy  taken  by 
surprise,  that  as  soon  as  the  advanced 
guard  moved  on  to  the  assault,  the  for¬ 
mer  was  seen  to  rush  into  jungles,  in 
such  haste  that  there  was  no  pursuing 
them. 

At  Mophee,  stood  a  mansion  erected 
for  Bandoolali,  on  his  coming  down  to 
Rangoon.  In  the  Burman  empire,  the 
architecture  of  houses  for  men  of  rank 
is  regulated  by  law  ;  and  the  penalty  of 
death  is  denounced  against  those  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank,  who  venture  to  inhabit  them. 
It  therefore  usually  happens,  that,  in 
travelling,  a  great  man  has  a  house  erect¬ 
ed  for  him  at  every  village  before  his 
anival  in  it ;  and  the  house,  as  was  the 
case  with  Bandoolah’s,  upon  his  depar¬ 
ture,  remains  tenantless,  and  is  suffered 
to  go  to' decay. 

On  the  19tli  February,  the  column 
reached  Maendago,  where  a  picket 
of  Cassay  horse  fled  at  its  approach.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  information  received  at  head¬ 
quarters  at  Rangoon,  there  should  have 
been  a  road  from  Maendago  to  Donoo¬ 
bew,  across  the  island  formed  by  the 
Lain  and  Panlang  rivers,  by  which  road 
it  was  intended  that  the  column  should 
advance ;  but  it  was  now  found  that 
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there  wm  no  ench  road ;  and  aa  the  is¬ 
land  consisted  of  an  impahsable  jangle, 
it  was  determined  that  the  army  should 
proceed,  by  a  well  known  and  ascertain¬ 
ed  road,  to  Sarrawab,  which  is  on  the 
Irrawaddy,  about  sixty  miles  above  De- 
noobew. 

On  1st  of  March,  the  column  arrived 
at  Theeboon,  having  passed,  besides 
other  villages,  the  village  of  Lain,  a  war- 
boat  station  of  the  Burmans.  At  Thee¬ 
boon,  it  forded  the  Lain  river,  and  took 
up  a  position  a  mile  in  advance.  Here 
it  was  joined  by  provision  boats,  which 
bad  been  dispatched  up  the  river,  for 
the  supply  of  the  commissariat  carts ;  and 
here  also,  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  capture  of  Panlang  by  the  marine 
column,  and  its  advance  into  the  Irra¬ 
waddy. 

Next  day,  the  column  arrived  at  Sar> 
rawah,  where  it  first  came  in  sight  of 
the  majestic  Irrawaddy.  The  place, 
which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bur- 
man  king’s  war-boats  in  Pegu,  was,  on 
the  approach  of  the  British,  completely 
desert^  by  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
seen,  in  one  lai^e  mass,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  moving  slowly  mto 
the  depths  of  a  huge  forest. 

At  Sarrawab,  the  column  halted  six 
entire  days,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  operations  of  the  marine 
column,  which,  it  was  considered  cer¬ 
tain,  must  have  reached  Donoobew. 
Rumours  were  abroad  that  Bandoolah 
had  retreated  from  that  strong  place  t 
but  they  were  too  vague  to  be  relied 
upon;  and,  besides,  ^ey  might  have 
circulated  by  the  enemy,  with  a 
view  to  ensnare  the  British.  On  the 
7th,  however,  a  heavy  cannonade  was 
beard  at  Donoobew,  which,  commen¬ 
cing  In  the  morning,  entirely  ceased  in 
the  afternoon.  There  was  now  a  moral 
conviction  that  Donoobew  bad  been  at¬ 
tacked  and  carried,  which  was  strengdi- 
ened  by  accounts  of  Bandoolah’s  re¬ 
treat,  which  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 
It  wan  how  deemed  necessary  thatthe 
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column  should  advance  with  the  utmost 
haste,  in  order  to  prevent  the  defeated 
enemy  from  reaching  Prorae,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Pegu,  and  the  laying  waste  of  ^e 
country  ^tween  ‘Sarrawab  and  that 
city.  Accordingly,  on  the  9th,  the  co¬ 
lumn  marched  from  Sarrawab,  leaving 
a  strong  detachment  there,  to  intercept 
the  enemy’s  retreat  by  water,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  communication  between  the  ad¬ 
vancing  and  the  marine  columns.  On 
the  lOtb,  the  troops  reached  Uandeet, 
distant  twenty-six  miles  from  Sarrawab, 
having  passed  through  a  number  of  de¬ 
serted  villages.  Uaudeet  they  found  to' 
be  a  town  of  considerable  extent ;  but 
its  inhabitants  had  fled  from  it,  carrying 
away  with  them  everything  in  the 
morning  that  was  portable. 

Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  lltb, 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  ma¬ 
rine  column  had  failed  in  its  attack  upon 
the  outworks  of  Donoobew,  and  that, 
unless  the  assailants  were  reinforced, 
the  place  was  too  strong  to  be  carried. 
It  now  became  a  question  of  grave  con¬ 
sideration,  whether  the  land  column, 
after  reinforcing  the  marine  one  from 
the  rear  at  Rangoon,  should  advance 
directly  upon  Prome,  or  fall  back  upon 
Donoobew,  and  there  effect  a  junction 
with  the  other  column.  Against  the  first 
of  these  alternatives  there  were  these 
formidable  objections,  that  the  Bormans 
had  the  command  of  the  great  river,  by 
which  all  supplies  for  the  troops  were 
effectually  stopped;  there  were  only 
ten  days’  rations  in  store;  and  there 
was  little  chance  of  deriving  the  small¬ 
est  supply  from  the  country.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  that  the  column 
should  fill  back,  and  effect  the  junction 
in  question.  On  the  12th  it  left  Uan¬ 
deet,  and  next  day  regained  Sarrawab. 

The  same  day^  the  Madras  infantry 
crossed  the  river,  and  took  possession 
of  Hewsedah,  on  the  opposite  side. 
Rafts  were  constructed  at  the  cost  of 
immense  labour,  by  triiich,  in  the  coarse 
of  five  days,  the  entire  column,  with  its 
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commissariat,  artillery,  and  ammnni-  Donoobew  was  surrounded  by  old 
tion,  was  enabled  to  cross  to  Hewzedali,  brick  ramparts  of  considerable  eleya- 
wbere,  upon  tbe  IStb,  head-quarters  tion,  in  front  of  which  was  a  stockade 
were  established.  of  solid  teak  beams  from  fifteen  to 


Hewzedah  and  Keonm-zeik  which 
adjoins  it,  form  a  large  town ;  but,  like 
all  the  other  towns  which  they  had  ap¬ 
proached,  our  troops  found  it  to  be 
wholly  deserted.  It  had,  previously  to 
its  desertion,  been  a  place  of  consider¬ 
able  commerce,  and  numbered  among 
its  inhabitants  several  Armenian  and 
other  merchants,  who  dealt  in  indigo, 
which  thrives  remarkably  well  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  surrounding  plains 
were  covered  with  cattle,  so  very  'wild 
that  there  was  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
catching  any  of  them. 

Information  having  been  received  at 
Hewzedah,  that  the  Kee  Wongee  (prin¬ 
cipal  minister  of  the  Latoo,  or  Council 
of  State)  was  posted,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  force,  on  the  road  to  Lamina, 
about  fifteen  miles  distant,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Godwin,  with  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment,  marched  out,  under  cloud  of 
night,  to  surprise  him.  But  the  cau¬ 
tious  minister  was  not  to  be  so  surpri¬ 
sed.  Numerous  beacons  gave  him 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  British ; 
and  he  ingloriously  fled,  after  throwing 
away  his  robes  of  state,  and  disguising 
himself  as  a  peasant.  His  followers 
instantly  dispersed  and  sought  refuge 
in  the  jungles.  Two  secretaries  of  the 
Latoo  were  all  that  were  left  dead  on 
the  field. 

On  the  21st,  after  two  days’  rest,  the 
,  column  left  Hewzedah ;  and,  having 
encountered  in  their  march  enormous 
difficulties,  presented  by  grass  and  reed 
jungles,  halted  on  the  24th  at  a  village 
witW  four  miles  of  Donoobew.  Here 
the  column  first  obtuned  a  view  of  tbe 
enemy’s  works,  and  also  of  tbe  British 
flotilla  at  anchor  beneath  the  stockades. 
Above  was  stationed  a  fleet  of  Burman 
war-boats,  which,  upon  a  party  of  the 
British  attempting  a  reconnoissance, 
came  out  in  regular  order,  and  com¬ 
menced  cannonading. 


seventeen  feet  high,  and  which  was 
strengthened  by  cross  beams,  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  the  ramparts.  This  stockade 
extended  nearly  a  mile  along  the  Irra¬ 
waddy,  and  varied  in  breadth  from  .500 
to  800  yards.  A  ditch  of  great  width 
and  depth  surrounded  the  inner  defen¬ 
ces  ;  in  advance  of  the  ditch  were  se¬ 
veral  rows  of  strong  railing;  and,  in 
front  of  all,  was  a  most  formidable  aba¬ 
tis,  excepting  on  the  face  of  the  river, 
which  there  presented  an  insuperable 
barrier.  The  fortification,  in  short, 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  most 
experienced  engineer.  In  front  of  the 
face  lowest  down  the  river,  were  two 
strong  outworks,  one  of  which  had  been 
carri^  by  the  marine  column,  but  the 
other  had  resisted  its  attacks.  On  the 
works  150  guns  and  swivels  were 
mounted  ;  and  the  garrison,  amounting 
to  15,000  men,  mostly  veterans  brought 
by  Bandoolah  from  Arracan,  were  pro¬ 
tected  from  shells  by  numerous  well- 
executed  traverses  and  excavations. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  place, 
with  its  numerous  golden  chattahs  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  sun,  was  most  imposing ; 
and  indicated  the  utmost  confidence 
and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  garri¬ 
son.  Bandoolah  bad  declared  his  de¬ 
termination  there  to  conquer  or  [die; 
and  the  character  of  that  chief  for  skill, 
courage,  and  obstinacy,  prepared  the 
besiegers  for  a  most  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
tracted  resistance. 

On  the  25th  the  army  proceeded  to 
invest  the  fort ;  but  it  was  found  too 
extensive  to  be  surrounded  even  by  a 
chun  of  posts.  A  position,  therefore, 
was  taken  up,  the  left  being  made  to 
rest  upon  the  river,  and  tbe  right  to 
extend  circularly  towards  the  centre  of 
the  rear  face  of  the  fort,  where  there 
was  a  fine  open  plain,  on  which  a  divi¬ 
sion  encamped  at  long  shot  distance. 
While  this  was  being  done,  a  great  ma- 
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ny  gnns  were  fired  upon  the  troops 
from  the  fort ;  and  the  enemy’s  cavaliy 
skirmished  on  their  flanks.  So  soon, 
however,  as  they  had  occupied  their 
ground,  the  enemy’s  fire  ceased;  but 
the  succeeding  calm  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  At  ten  in  the  evening,  the  camp 
was  roused  and  put  in  motion  by  the 
firing  of  musketry  and  the  war-cry  of 
the  Burm'ans :  columns  of  them  were 
seen  moving  towards  the  British  right, 
in  order  to  turn  it ;  while  a  distant  fire 
was  kept  up  on  the  centre  and  left,  in 
order  to  distract  attention.  When  the 
attacking  columns  bad  reached  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  of  the  British,  they  were 
suddenly  checked  by  the  running  fire 
of  two  regiments  which  were  posted 
there ;  and  were  compelled  to  retire, 
carrying  with  them  their  dead  and 
wounded. 

Next  day,  it  was  resolved  to  open 
a  communication  at  once  between  the 
two  columns ;  with  which  view  a  small 
party  was  dispatched  through  a  jungle 
to  the  fleet,  which  it  reached  in  safety. 
A  little  above  Donoobew,  there  is  an 
island  in  the  river ;  and  in  the  farther 
channel  were  stationed  the  enemy’s  war- 
boats,  which,  sailing  round  the  comer 
of  the  island,  occasionally  fired  into  the 
British  camp.  To  drive  them  away,  a 
small  party,  with  rockets,  crossed  over 
to  the  island,  and  completely  accom¬ 
plished  their  object.  The  same  day,  an 
old  pagoda,  about  300  yards  from  the 
enemy’s  works,  which  was  selected  as 
Uie  most  eligible  point  for  first  breaking 
ground,  was  occupied  by  the  47th  regi¬ 
ment,  which  immediately  commenced 
intrenching  itself.  The  neighbouring 
ground  was  found  to  have  bmn  mined 
and  loaded,  but  no  explosion  took  place. 

On  the  27th,  the  British  flotilla  for¬ 
ced  its  passage  up  the  river.  So  soon 
as  it  was  descried  from  the  fort,  the 
Burmans  made  a  sortie  in  considerable 
force,  with  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ele- 
'  phants :  it  was  directed  agunst  the  Bri¬ 
tish  right.  While  the  fleet  advanced 
under  the  fire  of  the  fort,  the  British 


cavalry,  covered  by  the  horse-artillery, 
made  a  charge  upon  the  elephants,  who 
withstood  it  with  unwonted  steadiness. 
Most  of  their  riders  were  shot,  on 
which  they  slowly  retreated  within  the 
fortifications.  During  the  cannonade 
which  took  place  between  the  fort  and 
flotilla,  a  Burman  ofiicer  was  shot,  while 
pointing  his  gun ;  on  which  his  com¬ 
rades  abandoned  the  fatal  post,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  the  in¬ 
treaties  or  threats  of  their  superiors  to  , 
return  to  it.  Bandoolah,  learning  the 
circumstance,  came  to  the  spot  where 
the  delinquents  were,  and  gave  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  promptitude  and  severity  of 
his  discipline,  by  instantly  decapitating 
them  with  his  own  hand.  At  length, 
the  British  fleet  passed  the  fort,  and  an¬ 
chored  on  the  left  of  the  British  column. 

Next  <lay,  part  of  the  British  flotilla 
succeeded  in  capturing  nine  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  war-boats ;  and  that,  and  the  three 
following  days,  the  troops  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  constructing  batteries,  and 
landing  heavy  ordnance,  while  the  Bur- 
mans  devoted  themselves  to  strength¬ 
ening  their  works.  On  the  last  of  these 
days,  the  following  extraordinary  epis¬ 
tle  from  Bandoolah,  written  on  dirty  can¬ 
vass,  was  brought  to  the  British  camp  : 
“  In  war  we  find  each  other’s  force ; 
the  two  countries  are  at  war  for  nothing, 
and  we  know  not  each  other’s  minds.” 
The  conduct  observed  by  the  British 
general  towards  the  bearer  of  this  mes¬ 
sage,  we  cannot  approve  of.  It  appears 
to  us  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations — of  those  provisions  of  it,  espe¬ 
cially,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
restoring  of  concord  between  bellige¬ 
rent  parties.  It  has  been  affected  to 
consider  the  message  as  insulting; — 
for  our  part,  we  can  view  it  in  no  such 
light,  and  regard  it  only  as  an  attempt, 
an  insidious  one  probably,  on  the  part 
of  Bandoolah,  to  open  a  negotiation  for 
peace  with  the  British  general.  The 
messenger,  according  to  our  view,  ought 
unquestionably  to  have  been  treated  as 
the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce ;  instead  of 
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which,  however,  he  was  threatened 
with  the  punishment  of  a  spy,  under 
the  induence  of  which  threat  be  divul¬ 
ged  the  fact  of  its  being  Bandoolah’s 
intention  to  make  a  sally,  at  the  head 
of  his  whole  forces,  on  the  first  favour¬ 
able  opportunity,  and  conquer  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Upon  every  fair  priu- 
ciple,  it  seems  to  ns  as  unfair  to  extort 
from  a  person,  in  the  capacity  of  this 
Borman  messenger,  his  employer’s  se¬ 
crets,  by  threatening  to  put  him  to  death 
as  a  spy,  as  it  would  be  to  put  such  a 
threat  in  execution  against  him  ; — the 
only  difference  between  the  two  cases  be¬ 
ing,  that  there  would  he  a  higher  degree 
of  cruelty  in  the  one  than  the  other. 

On  the  Ist  of  April,  the  mortar  bat¬ 
teries  and  rockets  commenced  firing 
on  the  fort,  and  continued  to  do  so,  at 
intervals,  during  the  day  and  succeed¬ 
ing  night.  Their  fire  was  very  slackly 
returned  by  the  garrison. 

Next  day,  at  daylight,  two  Lascars, 
who  had  been  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
fort,  came  running  out,  bringing  with 
them  the  most  unlooked  for  and  wel¬ 
come  intelligence,  that  Bando<>lah  had 
been  killed  the  previous  day  by  a  rock¬ 
et,  and  that  the  place  bad  been  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  garrison  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  The  British  immediately  en¬ 
tered  and  took  possession  of  the  place, 
where  (such  had  been  the  hurry  of  the 
enemy’s  flight)  they  found  not  a  gun 
had  been  removed,  and  the  large  stores 
of  grain,  collected  by  the  Burmans, 
wholly  uninjured.  A  poor  fellow,  with 
both  his  feet  shot  off,  was  found,  who 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  by  which  the  brave  Bandoolah 

Eerished :  “  I  belonged  to  the  house- 
old  of  Menghi  Maha  Bandoolah,  and 
my  business  was  to  beat  the  great  drums 
which  are  hanging  in  the  veranda  of  the 
Wongee’s  house.  Yesterday  morning, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  while 
the  chiefs  dinner  was  preparing,  be 
went  out  to  take  his  usual  morning  walk 
round  the  works,  and  arrived  at  his  ob¬ 
servatory,  (that  tower  with  a  red  ball 


upon  it,)  where,  as  there  was  no  firing, 
he  sat  down  upon  a  couch  that  was 
kept  there  for  bis  use.  While  he  was 
giving  orders  to  some  of  his  chiefs,  the 
British  began  to  throw  bombs,  and  one 
of  them,  falling  close  to  the  Wongee, 
burst,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  His 
body  was .  immediately  carried  away 
and  burned  to  ashes.  His  death  was 
soon  known  to  every  one  in  the  stock¬ 
ade,  and  the  soldiers  refused  to  stay  and 
fight  under  any  other  commander.  The 
chiefs  lost  all  influence  and  command 
over  their  men,  every  one  thinking  of 
providing  for  his  own  personal  safety.” 

Thus,  by  a  random  shot  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  siege,  were  the 
British  put  in  possession,  almost  with- 
out  bloodshed,  of  a  stronghold,  before 
which  the  best  part  of  their  stren^h 
might  have  been  wasted  ;  and  by  that 
same  shot  did  the  enemy  sustiun  an 
immeasurable  and  irreparable  loss  in 
the  person  of  Bandoolah,  the  only  gene¬ 
ral  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the 
troops  and  the  nation,  and  the  only 
one  who,  by  his  superior  skill,  courage, 
and  enthusiastic  devotcdness,  seemed 
entitled  to  that  confidence.  His  death 
was  of  more  advantage  to  the  invaders, 
(even  putting  the  capture  of  Donoobew 
out  of  view,)  than  would  have  been  the 
gaining  of  a  series  of  pitched  battles. 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  which  animated  the  British 
general,  that,  instead  of  reposing  in  the 
lap  of  victory  for  a, time,  and  joyfully 
meditating  upon  the  new  laurels  added 
to  his  brow,  he  completed,  in  the  course 
of  the  day  which  succeeded  his  capture 
of  Donoobew,  his  arrangements  for  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  Prome ;  and  that,  on  the 
day  following,  namely,  the  4th,  the  land 
column  wasin  full  match  forthat capital. 

On  the  12th,  the  column  was  again 
at  Sarrawah  ;  and  on  the  I4th  reached 
Uaudeet ;  on  theic  march  to  which  it 
heard  of  bands  of  fugitives  from  Donoo¬ 
bew,  who  bad  turned  marauders,  and 
^yed  upon  the  defenceless  peasantry. 
The  next  day  the  column  reached 
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baye^menm,  where  intelligence  waa  re> 
ceired,  that  all  the  country  as  far  up  aa 
Prome  had  been  depopulated,  so  soon 
as  the  news  of  the  fate  of  Donoobew 
had  been  received.  The  day  following, 
it  reached  Monghee,  where  ground  had 
been  marked  out  by  Prince  Sarrawud- 
dy  for  a  very  extensive  stockade,  part 
of  which  had  been  constructed. 

On  the  19th,  after  three  da^a’  march, 
the  column  reached  Huddadmn,  situ* 
ated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  studded  with 
fa  sad  appearance)  villages  smoking  in 
ueir  ashes.  From  this  position,  a  view 
was  obtained,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
lofty  chain  of  mountains,  called  Anau- 
pectomiew,  which  divides  Arracan  from 
Ava.  Here,  an  elderly  man  came  into 
the  British  camp,  as  the  bearer  of  a 
proposal  from  two  Attawoons  or  coun¬ 
cillors  of  his  Burman  Majesty,  for  ter¬ 
minating  the  war  by  treaty.  This  en¬ 
voy,  having  most  undiplomatically  got 
tipsy,  whispered  into  the  general’s  ear. 

They  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits, 
and  you  may  do  what  you  please  with 
them."  The  answer  returned  to  the 
proposal  signified  the  readiness  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  government  to  conclude 
a  peace ;  and  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
army  at  Prome,  every  facility  would 
be  afforded  of  opening  negotiations.  It 
became  evident,  in  the  sequel,  that  the 
sole  drift  of  the  proposal  was  to  stay 
the  advance  of  the  British  upon  Prome. 

On  the  20th  the  column  marched 
from  Huddadoon ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
five  days’  march,  on  the  24th,  arrived 
al  Daringabayah,  where  it  obtained  a 
view  of  the  heights  of  Prome,  and  of 
the  British  flotilla  anchored  beneath  it. 
Here  another  communication  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Burman  authorities ; 
the  import  of  which  was,  that  the  city 
should  not  be  occupied  by  the  British 
—that  there  was  an  army  on  each  side 
— and  that  between  the  two  there  was 
sufficient  ground  for  holding  a  confer¬ 
ence  upon.  As  the  object  of  this  com¬ 
munication  obviously  was  to  gain  time, 
the  answer  returned  was,  that  the 


British  would  certainly  take  military 
possession  of  Prome,  but  that  their  ge¬ 
neral  would  willingly  meet  the  Bur- 
man  deputies  next  day,  when  and 
where  they  chose  to  appoint,  to  ar- 
range  as  to  the  protection  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  and  their  property. 

Before  daylight  next  day,  the  column 
was  in  order  of  battle,  and  in  motion  ; 
and  soon  found  itself  under  a  ridge  of 
hills  which  cover  Prome  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  and  stretch  away  to  the  south¬ 
east  and  east.  The  river  forms  a  moat 
powerful  barrier  to  the  town,  on  the 
west  side,  and  is  commanded  for  the 
length  of  a  mile,  by  the  heights,  which 
were  fortified  to  their  summits.  But 
the  stockades  were  unoccupied ;  and 
the  enemy  having  fled  from  every  posi¬ 
tion,  the  column,  without  resistance, 
entered  the  capital  of  Pegu,  which  the 
retiring  enemy  had  set  in  a  blaxe ;  but 
by  the  exertions  of  the  troops,  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  the  buildings  was  saved 
from  the  ravages  of  the  fiery  element. 

It  was  found  that  the  Prince  of  Sar- 
rawuddy  had  been  at  Prome,  where  he 
had  determined  to  make  an  obstinate 
stand ;  for  whi^h  he  was  rapidly  collect¬ 
ing  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the 
kingdom.  The  expected  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
the  place,  when  the  subtle  design  of  the 
enemy  was  suddenly  frustrated  by  the 
unexpected  advance  of  the  British 
troops.  The  prince  and  his  followeia 
precipitately  fled ;  and,  in  their  route, 
laid  waste  the  villages,  and  drove  the 
helpless  inhabitants  into  the  woods.  It 
was  learnt,  that  Sarrawuddy  had  rallied 
his  forces  at  Melloon  ;  and  that  orders 
had  been  issued  for  raising  an  additional 
body  of  30,000  men ;  but  so  stunning 
was  the  effect  of  the  past  events  of  the 
war,  that  few  of  the  natives  could  be 
urged,  even  by  the  dread  of  their  sove¬ 
reign’s  vengeance,  to  rally  round  the 
national  standard  ;  and  it  was  found  ne¬ 
cessary  (a  fact  unprecedented'  in  Bur- 
man  hbtory)  to  offer  a  bounty,  equal 
to  about  £20  sterling,  to  each  recruit 
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The  wet  season  approaching,  it  was 
judged  impolitic  then  to  advance  the 
army  farther  into  the  enemy’s  country ; 
but  it  was  determined,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  to  dispatch  a  small  expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  the  surrounding 
country  of  the  military  bands  which  were 
ravaging  it,  and  to  penetrate  eastward  as 
far  as  Tonghoo,  a  walled  city  of  great 
consequence,  situate  100  miles  distant 
from  Prome.  The  first  two  days’  march 
of  the  expedition  was  over  a  fertile 
champagne  country,  which  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  luxuriant  wilderness,  in 
which  were  nestled  a  few  solitary  cot¬ 
tages.  Occasij^nally  it  came  upon  vil¬ 
lages  ;  and  as  care  had  been  ttdien  to 
apprize  the  inhabitants  of  the  approach 
and  friendly  designs  of  the  troops,  they 
were  found  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
staring  with  wonder  upon  their  new 
visitors.  The  confidence  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  was  easily  acquired ;  and  whenever 
the  tents  of  our  soldiers  were  pitched, 
the  natives  appeared,  to  offer  them  fowls 
and  other  commodities  for  sale  or  bar¬ 
ter.  The  appearance  of  the  huts  was 
very  far  remote  from  that  of  comfort, 
according  to  what  would  be  an  English 
peasant’s  idea ;  but  still  the  people  ap¬ 
pealed  contented  and  cheerful.  Wea¬ 
ving  looms,  which  may  be  considered  a 
mark  of  at  least  incipient  civilization, 
were  common  among  them.  W’here  the 
Burmese  troops  had  been,  there  was 
desolation — houses  tenantless  and  plun¬ 
dered  ;  and  at  intervals  was  seen  some 
solitary  sentinel,  at  the  skirts  of  the  fo¬ 
rest,  into  which  the  natives  had  fled, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  party. 

The  exj)edition  at  length  reached 
Tagoondine,  forty  miles  distant  from 
Prome,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ga- 
ladzet  Mountains,  which  separate  the 
rovince  of  Prome  from  that  of  Tong- 
oo.  These  mountains  are  inhabited 
by  Krayns,  a  harmless  but  uncouth 
race,  among  whom  the  practice  of  tat¬ 
tooing  the  face  prevails.  To  advance 
beyond  the  point  the  expedition  had 
reached,  was  impossible,  on  account  of 


the  setting  in  of  the  rains ;  but  a  small 
division  was  ordered  to  ascend  the  pass 
over  the  mountains,  which,  however,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  effect. 

The  expedition  retired  from  Tagoon¬ 
dine  towards  Meaday,  a  deserted  town, 
with  an  old  brick  wall,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  recently  stockaded.  At 
every  village  on  their  homeward  route 
our  troops  were  shocked  by  the  marks 
of  the  atrocious  excesses  committed  by 
the  Burman  soldiers,  acting,  doubtless, 
by  the  commands  of  their  chiefs,  whuse 
policy  it  was  to  reduce  the  British  to 
the  strait  of  famine.  In  most  of  the 
villages,  dogs,  howling  for  want,  were 
the  only  living  beings  to  be  seen.  Some¬ 
times,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  were 
discovered,  with  their  cattle  and  other 
property,  lying  concealed  within  the 
jungle,  and  assurances  of  protection 
were  given  to  them,  if  they  would  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  ;  but  the  far  great¬ 
er  proportion  had  been  driven  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  armed  police.  At  length 
the  party  reached  Prome  in  safety. 

While  the  excursion  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  was  being  accomplished,  the 
commander-in-chief  was  not  inactive  at 
head-quarters.  On  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  early  in  June,  canton¬ 
ments  for  the  troops  were  prepared  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Prome ;  and  pro¬ 
clamations  were  issued,  inviting  the 
inhabitants  to  return,  and  promising 
them  protection  and  liberal  payment 
for  the  commodities  they  had  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  The  effect  of  these  proclama- 
tionas  was  almost  magical.  The  people 
instantly  returned  in  shoals,  bringing 
along  with  them  such  of  their  property 
as  had  escaped  military  rapine,  and  re¬ 
instated  themselves  in  theit'  former  ha¬ 
bitations  ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  such  is 
the  active,  cheerful  disposition  of  the 
Peguins,  Prome,  with  the  accession  of 
strangers,  who  came  to  settle  there,  re¬ 
lying  upon  British  protection,  rose  to 
more  than  its  former  magnitude.  In- 
numerablo  flocks  were  seen  to  issue 
irom  the  forest  recesses,  and  cover  the 
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■nirounding  plains,  where  they  were 
suffered  to  browse  in  safety.  Bazaars 
were  opened  at  every  station,  and  plen¬ 
tifully  supplied.  All  traces  of  past  af¬ 
fliction  disappeared ;  and  the  only 
source  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  the  knowledge  that 
sooner  or  later  they  would  be  abandon¬ 
ed  by  their  generous  protectors. 

As  the  great  want  experienced  by 
the  army  was  of  the  adequate  means  of 
conveying  its  stores,  a  depot  was  esta¬ 
blished  ;  and  by  the  offer  of  liberal  pay¬ 
ment,  the  natives  were  readily  induced 
to  furnish  lai^e  fleets  of  canoes,  fit  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and 
carts  and  cattle  for  the  commissariat, 
and  the  equipment  of  the  foot  artillery. 
Beef  also  was  abundantly  supplied  for 
the  soldiers’  rations. 

A  municipal  government  was  also 
formed,  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
good  order  and  the  rules  of  justice.  In 
every  district  of  the  Burman  empire, 
there  is,  besides  a  Maywoon,  or  military 
chief,  a  Meuthogee,  or  civil  chief,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  promulgate  and  carry  into 
effect  the  orders  of  the  Maywoon,  to 
collect  taxes,  and  to  bold  courts  for  the 
decision  of  petty  causes ;  the  fees  pay¬ 
able  in  such  causes  constituting  their 
chief  emoluments.  Most  of  the  Meu- 
thogees  of  the  Prome  province  having 
returned  from  the  woods,  with  the  rest 
of  the  people,  the  commander-in-cbief 
wisely  offered  to  reinstate  them  in  their 
office,  under  this  limitation,  that  they 
were  not  to  punish  beyond  a  certain 
term  of  imprisonment,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  British  authorities ;  and, 
fortunately,  though  strange  to  say, 
those  men  venturi  to  brave  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  their  own  government,  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  proposal  made  to  them. 
Owing  partly  to  the  discreet  exercise 
by  the  Meuthogees  of  the  power  resto¬ 
red  to  them,  and  partly  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  discipline  observed  by  our  army, 
it  is  a  notable  circumstance,  consider¬ 
ing  the  distracted  state  of  the  surround¬ 


ing  country,  that  only  one  execution 
took  place  at  Prome  while  the  ormy 
remained  there,  and  the  sufferer  was  a 
native,  convicted  of  robbery  and  mur¬ 
der.  One  great  relief  afforded  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  presence  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  was  their  exemption  for  the  time 
being  from  all  taxes. 

At  Prome  the  inquisitive  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  had  leisure  to  examine  closely,  and 
judge  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the 
genius,  dispositions,  and  habits  of  the 
people.  It  struck  most  with  surprise, 
that  the  Peguins,  once  a  proud  and  in¬ 
dependent  nation,  showed  no  symptonse 
of  an  inclination  to  shake  off  the  Bnr- 
man  yoke;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
Lower  Pegu,  evinced  a  remarkable  fi¬ 
delity  to  their  tyrants — fighting  zeal¬ 
ously  in  their  ranks,  and  strictly  con¬ 
cealing  their  movements  from  the  inva¬ 
ders.  The  only  explanation  that  can 
be  given  of  this  singular  attachment  of 
the  Peguins  to  a  power  that  degrades 
and  oppresses  them  is,  that  they  are 
trained  up  in  a  slavish  veneration  of 
their  chiefs,  and  impressed  from  infan¬ 
cy,  as  even  the  surrounding  nations 
are,  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  Burmans  for  war  and  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  that  habit  has  so  inured 
them  to  their  condition,  as  to  have  ob¬ 
literated  all  recollections  of  their  for¬ 
mer  independence. 

Some  points  of  character  the  Bur- 
mans  and  their  vassals,  the  Peguins, 
seem  to  have  in  common.  What  their  re¬ 
ligion  is  does  not  distinctly  appear ;  but, 
to  be  Orientalists,  they  are  remarkably 
exempt  from  such  strong  prejudices, 
either  religious  or  national,  as  dispose 
those  entertaining  them,  to  undervalue 
and  despise  others,  who,  in  matters  of 
opinion,  happen  to  differ  from  them ; 
owing  to  which  happy  exemption  they 
were  soon  prepared  to  recognise  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  British,  in  respect  of 
courage,  and  the  qualities  which  are 
chiefly  estimable  in  civilized  man.  A 
curious  example  of  the  looseness  of 
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their  prgadices  occnrred  at  Protne. 
Their  religion  forbids  them  to  kill  any 
domestic  animal ;  bnt  they  bad  no  re¬ 
pugnance  to  sell  to  the  British,  cattle 
which  were  meant  to  be  killed,  and  even 
ate  of  their  desh, — nay,  of  the  very  of¬ 
fals  which  our  soldiers  rejected,  with 
extreme  eagerness.  So  slightly,  in¬ 
deed,  do  they  regard  their  religion, 
that  it  has  b^n  remarked  that  the 
king,  by  a  word  of  his  mouth,  might 
annihilate  it,  without  exciting  a  single 
murmur  among  his  subjects. 

The  Burmans  are  soldiers  from  their 
birth.  Their  courage,  activity,  and  ca¬ 
pability  of  enduring  fatigue,  admirably 
qualify  them  for  a  military  life ;  their 
modes  of  defence  display  extraordinary 
skill ;  and  their  tactics,  in  offensive 
operations,  far  surpass  those  of  other 
Eastern  nations.  Their  government  is 
essentially  military ;  and  so  oiganized 
that  {be  whole  resources  of  the  empire 
can,  with  wonderful  celerity,  be  put  in 
motion.  All  other  interests  of  the 
state  are  subordinated  to  its  military 
power  and  glory.  In  war,  the  Burmese 
are  unhesitating  and  remorseless ;  to 
spare  a  people  whom  they  have  sub¬ 
dued  from  utter  extermination,  is  an 
act  of  most  unwonted  benignity ;  though 
millions  should  perish,  their  conquests 
must  be  secured. 

Yet,  ruthless  as  are  the  Burmans  in 
war,  in  domestic  life  they  are  amiable 
— most  affectionate  to  those  dependent 
upon  them.  The  poor  are  frank  and 
hospitable — acute  and  intelligent ;  and 
let  most  civilized  governments  blush 
when  they  learn  the  fact,  that  most 
than  can  read  and  vrrite.  The  public 
functionaries,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  under  a  despotic  government,  are 
a  venal  and  faithless  crew;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  possess  many  meri¬ 
torious  qualities.  Their  greatest  fault, 
(and  a  most  Bagrant  one  it  is)  seems 
to  be  their  disesteem  of  chastity.  It  is 
common  with  then  to  hire  their  daugh¬ 
ters  to  strangeis. 


While  the  Bridsh  army  was  enjoying 
involuntary  rest  at  Prome,  meditating, 
when  the  season  permitted,  an  advance 
upon  Amarapora,  the  capital  of  Ava, 
and  the  seat  of  government,  the  Bur- 
mans  were  making  extraordinary  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  reneural  of  the  con¬ 
test.  The  arsenals  were  busied  in  ma¬ 
nufacturing  the  munitions  of  war ;  and 
a  contingent  of  15,000  men  from  the  far 
distant  country  of  the  Shan  tribes,  bor¬ 
dering  upon  China,  was  marching  to¬ 
wards  the  capital.  So  eagerly  did  the 
Shans  obey  the  imperial  mandate,  that 
the  force  they  sent  into  the  field,  was 
to  be  augmented  to  70,000  before  the 
end  of  September.  So  mighty  were 
the  preparations  made,  that  the  Bur- 
man  monarch,  elated  by  them,  as  well 
as  deluded  by  bis  Batterers,  instructed 
his  generals,  in  a  fit  of  gracious  conde¬ 
scension,  that  they  might  listen  to  any 
pacific  communications  to  be  made  by 
the  British,  as  if  the  British  had  been 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  country  on 
any  conditions. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
Burman  forces  were  rapidly  concentra¬ 
ting  at  Meaday.  A  letter  bad  been 
sent  from  the  British  head-quarters  to 
the  Burman  chiefs,  exposing  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  Burman  empire  of  a 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  urging 
them  to  consult  the  interests  of  weir 
sovereign,  by  listening  to  terms  of 
peace.  A  mission  to  Prome  replied  to 
this  letter,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
King  and  his  Ministers  to  have  a  last¬ 
ing  peace  established  between  the  two 
nations. 

In  consequence  of  this  mission,  two 
British  officers  were  dispatched  to 
Meaday,  where  they  offered  to  the  Kee 
Wongee,  or  Prime  Minister,  an  armis¬ 
tice  ;  and  proposed  a  meeting  between 
commissioners  from  the  two  armies. 
The  armistice  was  accepted  of ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Kee  Wongee,  and 
another  chief,  Lamain  Woon,  should 
meet  the  British  generals  half-way,  at 
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Neoanbenseik,  each  to  be  eecorted  by 
600  men. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  commis- 
Bioners,  with  their  gnards,  encamped 
npon  the  plain  of  Neounbenzeik,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  asunder.  Eqnidis* 
tant  from  the  two  ramps,  a  house  had 
been  erected  as  a  place  of  conference. 
After  an  adjustment  of  formalities,  both 
parties  left  camp  at  the  same  instant ; 
and,  meeting  in  front  of  the  conference 
house,  shook  hands,  then  entered  the 
house,  and  sat  down  on  double  rows  of 
chairs,  the  one  party  fronting  the  other. 
The  Bniman  commissioners,  including 
the  Kee  Wongee,  were  all  splendidly 
dressed;  and,  in  sitting,  conformed 
themselves  strictly  to  the  European 
mode,  with  a  view  to  maintain  perfect 
equality.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  conferences,  they  seemed  to  have 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  European 
customs ;  while,  which  was  more  cre¬ 
ditable  to  their  intelligence,  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  ftw  from  ignorant  of 
what  were  the  true  interests  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire.  Their  politesse  was  car¬ 
ried,  perhaps,  the  length  of  insincerity ; 
but  that  is  no  reproa^  to  them,  if  we 
consider  how  much  conventional  insin¬ 
cerity  there  is  in  the  etiquette  of  even 
European  diplomacy.  It  is  probable,  that 
they  would  have  incurred  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  being  perfectly  barbarous,  had 
they  spoke  exactly  as  they  thought  and 
felt.  Oriental  nations  are  addicted  to 
paying  high-flown  compliments,  which 
are  understood  by  both  parties  to 
amount  in  meaning  only  to  this,  that 
the  person  paying  them  has  no  deadly 
animosity  towards  him  to  whom  they 
are  addressed ;  and  when  we  consider 
this  addiction,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  Bnrrnan  commissioners  display¬ 
ed  a  candour,  upon  the  whole,  which 
entitles  their  nation  to  be  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  people  among  those  of  the 
East. 

Many  affectionate  inquiries  as  to  our 


King  and  Royal  Family  were  made  by 
the  Burman  commissioners;  after  which 
it  was  proposed  and  agreed  to^  that  the 
business  of  the  meeting  should  be  de¬ 
ferred  till  next  day.  The  meeting  then 
broke  up,  after  the  Burman  commis¬ 
sioners  had  expressed  their  regret  that 
two  such  enlightened  nations  as  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ava  should  unfortunately  have 
been  engaged  in  war  through  misun¬ 
derstanding. 

•  Next  day  the  respective  commis¬ 
sioners  again  met  at  the  conference- 
house,  when  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
recapitulated  the  aggressions  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  Bormans,  commented  on 
the  success  which  had  crowned  the 
British  army,  and  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Burman  empire,  and 
stated  the  terms  npon  which  he  was 
authorized  to  conclude  a  peace.  The 
Burman  commissioners  replied,  inter 
alia,  that  the  aggressions  complained 
of  were  unauthorized  by  their  govern¬ 
ment,  and  were  solely  attributable  to  the 
unwarranted  conduct  of  three  bad  men 
employed  in  Arracan,  who  had  kept 
bad(  the  letters  addressed  by  the  An¬ 
glo-Indian  government  to  their  King. 
They  then,  to  induce  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  to  modify  his  demands,  ur¬ 
ged  the  advantages  which  the  British, 
as  a  commercial  nation,  would  derive 
from  an  accommodation  with  them; 
and  that,  were  they  to  submit  to  their 
King  the  terms  which  were  offered,  it 
might  cost  them  their  heads.  At  length, 
they  requested  a  prolongation  of  the 
armistice  for  twenty  days,  which  Sir 
Archibald  consented  to.  Before  part¬ 
ing,  the  Burman  commissioners  dined 
with  our  general ;  and  displayed  a  still 
farther  knowledge  of  English  cus¬ 
toms.  They  took  occasion  particularly 
to  reprobate  the  practice  of  putting  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  to  death,  and  other  prac¬ 
tices  which  their  nation  almost  uniform¬ 
ly  indulges  in.  They  departed,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  hope,  that  peace  would 
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speedily  be  concluded  between  the  two 
conntries.  . 

In  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  it  be¬ 
came  evident,  that  the  Barmans  were 
little  disposed  to  make  the  concessions 
which  were  demanded  of  them.  Nu¬ 
merous  predatory  bands  scoured  the 
country  under  the  immediate  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  British,  and  extended  their 
ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  Prome,  in 
open  violation  of  the  armistice  which 
had  been  cx>ncladed.  All  the  remon¬ 
strances  which  were  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  bad  no  effect  on  the  Burman  lead¬ 
ers,  who,  in  face  of  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence,  disclaimed  any  connexion  with 
the  marauders.  At  length,  when  the 
armistice  was  about  to  close,  they  fair¬ 
ly  threw  aside  the  mask,  by  sending 
the  following  epistle  to  the  British 
camp  : — “  If  you  wish  for  peace,  you 
may  go  away ;  but  if  you  ask  either 
money  or  territory,  no  friendship  can 
exist  between  us.  This  is  Burman 
custom.” 

This  menacing  manifesto  was  in¬ 
stantly  followed  up  by  offensive  move¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  Burmans, 
who,  calculating  upon  their  renovated 
strength,  seem  to  have  thought  that 
they  might  easily  overpower  the  Bri¬ 
tish.  They  advanced  upon  Prome  in 
three  divisions :  the  right,  commanded 
by  Sudda  Woon,  amounting  to  15,000 
men,  having  crossed  the  Irrawaddy, 
moved  forward  upon  its  we^t  bank,  af¬ 
ter  detaching  a  corps  to  its  front,  for 
the  purpose  of  interrupting  the  British 
communication  with  the  rear ;  the 
centre,  composed  of  from  25,000  to 
80,000,  under  the  command  of  the  Kee 
Wongee  himself,  proceeded  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  accompanied  by 
a  flotilla  of  war-boats  ;  the  left  division, 
about  15,000  strong,  commanded  by 
Maha  Nemiaw,  an  old  and  experien¬ 
ced  officer,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  the  general  operations, 
moved  in  a  line  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  river,  from  which  it  was  se¬ 


parated  by  a  deep  river.  Besides  these 
formidable  bodies,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  scene  of  action  was  a  reserve  of 
10,000,  commanded  by  the  king’s  half- 
brother,  Princa  Memiaboo,  which  was 
strongly  fortified  at  Melloone.  Oppo¬ 
sed  to  this  enormous  aggregate  of 
forces,  there  was  only  a  field  force  of 
5000  British,  deducting  the  garrison  of 
Prome. 

About  the  10th  of  November,  the 
advance  of  Maha  Nemiaw’s  corps  took 
post  at  Wattygoon,  about  sixteen  miles 
distant  from  Prome,  in  a  north-east  di¬ 
rection.  As  he  thus  took  post  in  the 
British  rear,  and  was  in  a  situation  to 
throw  reinforcements  into  Lower  Pe^, 
it  was  determined  to  dislodge  him. 
With  that  view,  two  brigades  of  Native 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mac- 
Dowall,  advanced  separately  to  Watty¬ 
goon  by  different  roads,  intending  to 
attack  Nemiaw’s  force  in  flank,  front, 
and  rear,  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
enemy  being  apprised  of  the  attack, 
met  the  advancing  columns  half-way ; 
and  succeeded  in  repulsing  all  the 
corps  but  the  centre  one,  which  broke 
through  the  enemy’s  line,  and  forced 
its  way  to  Wattygoon,  where  Co¬ 
lonel  M‘Dowall,  in  the  act  of  recon¬ 
noitring,  was  unfortunately  killed. 
The  corps  finding  itself  unsupported, 
and  unequal  to  the  assault,  commen¬ 
ced  a  retreat,  which  it  effected  with 
considerable  loss. 

The  successful  Maha  Nemiaw  now 
changed  his  position,  and  advanced 
gradually  upon  Prome,  stockading  him¬ 
self  at  every  mile.  The  other  divisions 
of  the  Burman  arn^  were  simultane¬ 
ously  in  motion.  The  centre  one  was 
distinctly  observed  erecting  a  stockade 
on  the  heights  of  Napadee,  above  the 
river,  distant  five  miles  from  the  city ; 
and  that  commanded  by  Sudda  Wood 
was  seen  similarly  employed  on  the 
opposite  bank.  At  the  same  time,  an 
enemy’s  detachment  was  pushed  for¬ 
ward  to  occupy  Padoungmew,  a  town 
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on  tbe  west  of  the  river,  ten  miles  be¬ 
low  Prome ;  bat  a  party  of  tbe  British 
troops  being  in  possession  of  tbe  place, 
repulsed  every  attempt  made  by  the 
Burmans  to  drive  them  from  it. 

Day  by  day  the  Burman  line  advan¬ 
ced  nearer  to.  Prome,  stockading  at 
each  successive  position.  It  obviously 
was  the  Burman  general’s  intention  to 
approach  closely,  and  in  full  force,  to 
the  city,  that  an  overwhelming  assault 
might  be  made  upon  it  from  all  sides. 
He  had  been  told  by  the  astrologers 
that  a  lunar  eclipse  about  to  take  place 
would  be  an  auspicious  time  for  the 
attack.  In  order  to  encourage  the  at¬ 
tempt,  tbe  British  general  affected  to 
be  afraid  of  it,  by  keeping  his  men 
within  tbe  lines,  constructing  batteries 
and  other  works ;  and  with  the  same 
view,  caused  a  rumour  to  be  circulated 
that  he  was  about  to  retreat  down  the 
Irrawaddy  to  Rangoon.  But  the  Bur¬ 
man  general  was  too  wary  to  be  enticed 
or  deluded. 

The  British  general,  tired  at  length 
ot  Nemiaw’s  cautious  proceedings,  de¬ 
termined  to  become  the  assailant.  Ne¬ 
miaw’s  division  had  now  advanced  to 
Simbike,  on  the  Nawine  river,  within 
a  short, walk’s  distance  of  Prome.  It 
was  partly  composed  of  8000  Sbans, 
whose  valour  was  much  relied  upon, 
and  who  had  an  extraordinary  accom¬ 
paniment,  which  almost  renders  pro¬ 
bable  the  fable  of  the  Amazons.  That 
accompaniment  consisted  of  three  fe¬ 
male  warriors,  young  and  handsome, 
and  of  high  rank,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophe¬ 
cy,  and  invulnerable  by  shot.  Dressed 
in  warlike  guise,  they  rode  constantly 
among  their  countrymen,  indaming 
their  courage  by  spirited  exhortations. 

On  the  30th  November,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  attacking  the 
three  divisions  of  the  enemy  rapidly  in 
detail,  beginning  with  the  left.  Com¬ 
modore  Sir  James  Brisbane,  with  tbe 
flotilla,  was  to  commence  cannonadipg 


the  enemy’s  post  upon  both  sides  of 
the  river,  at  day-break;  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  body  of  native  infantry 
was  to  advance  upon  the  Kee  Won- 
gee’s  position  at  Napadee,  and  drive  in 
his  outposts ;  thus  to  draw  the  ene¬ 
my’s  whole  attention  to  his  right  and 
centre,  while  the  real  attack  was  to  be 
directed  against  the  left,  stationed  at 
Simbike. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  whole  of  the  troops,  with  tbe 
exception  of  four  regiments  of  native 
infantry,  which  were  left  in  garrison, 
were  assembled  in  front  of  Prome,  and 
formed  into  two  columns  of  attack. 
The  first  commanded  by  Brigadier-ge¬ 
neral  Cotton,  marched  direct  to  Simbike, 
while  the  other,  headed  by  the  comman- 
der-in-chief,  crossed  the  Nawine  river, 
moved  alon^  its  right  bank,  to  attack 
Nemiaw’s  division  in  the  rear,  and  cut 
off  its  retreat  upon  that  of  Kee  Won- 
gee.  A  furious  cannonade  was  now 
heard  upon  the  river,  which  announced 
that  the  flotilla  bad  commenced  its 
operations;  and  which  so  imposeil  upon 
the  enemy,  that  the  advancing  columns 
found  tbe  pickets  of  his  left  division 
withdrawn,  and  his  position  exposed  to 
an  unexpected  attack.  Brigadier-ge¬ 
neral  Cotton’s  division  first  reached  the 
enemy’s  line,  which  being  in  the  centre 
of  a  jungle,  was  assailable  only  in  front, 
where  it  was  defended  by  a  snccession 
of  stockades,  so  zigzagged  as  to  admit 
of  cross  fires.  Having  made  his  dispo- 
sitions,  his  troops  rushed  on  with  in¬ 
trepidity  ; — the  Shans,  encouraged  by 
the  aged  Nemiaw  and  their  three  Ama¬ 
zons,  made  a  desperate  resistance ;  but 
so  soon  as  a  lodgment  was  made  by 
the  British  in  the  interior  of  tlieir  works, 
they  fell  into  confusion.  Destructive 
volleys  were  fired  down  upon  them, 
from  which  there  was  no  escaping,  as 
from  tbe  nature  of  their  works  it  was 
impossible  to  retreat  in  a  body,  and  the 
narrow  outlets  were  soon  choked  up 
by  the  dead  and  dying.  Numbers  were 
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employsd  in  forcing  a  passage  through 
the  works,  while  others  continued  to  of¬ 
fer  a  most  determined  resistance  to  the 
adraBcing  troops.  The  aged  Chab- 
was  of  the  Shws  set  a  noble  example 
of  courage ;  and  with  his  followers,  re¬ 
jected  ereiy  offer  which  was  made  to 
him  of  quarter.  The  general,  Maha 
Nemiaw,  fell  while  animating  his  men, 
and  his  body  was  afterwards  found 
among  the  dead.  A  bullet  brought  to 
the  ground  one  of  the  intrepid  Ama¬ 
zons,  who  was  carried  by  our  soldiers 
to  a  hut  in  the  rear,  where  she  soon 
expired. 

While  this  carnage  was  proceeding 
within  the  stockade,  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell’s  column  pushed  forward  to 
its  rear,  and  met  a  disorderly  body  of 
the  fugitives  from  it,  in  the  act  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  Nawine  river.  The  horse  ar¬ 
tillery  opened  upon  them  a  heavy  fire. 
Another  of  the  Shan  ladies,  on  horse¬ 
back,  was  here  observed  crossing  the 
ford.  A  shrapnel  exploded  above  her 
head,  when  she  fell  into  the  river,  but  was 
raised  by  some  of  her  own  people  and 
conveyed  into  the  forest  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  Whether  she  was  wounded, 
or  only  frightened  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

The  Burman  left  wing,  perceiving 
their  line  of  retreat  about  to  be  cut  off, 
by  the  advancing  column,  were  seized 
with  utter  dismay.  They  at  once  dis¬ 
persed,  and  sought  for  safety  in  the 
neighbouring  jungles.  The  surviving 
Shans,  to  avoid  the  Burmans,  took  a 
route  to  their  far  distant  country, 
through  forests  and  deserts,  in  which 
many  of  them  perished  of  famine. 

At  the  close  of  this  decisive  victory, 
the  troops  piled  their  arms,  and  rest^ 
two  hours.  They  then  marched  back 
to  the  -  ford  in  the  Nawine,  which  the 
first  division  had  crossed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  they  reached  long  after  sun¬ 
set;  and  there  they  reposed  for  the 
evening,  under  heaven's  canopy. 

From  the  ford  in  the  Nawine,  there 


was  a  pathway  conducting  to  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp,  at  Napadee,  which  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  in  the  mornmg; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Sir 
James  Brisbane  was  requested  to  move 
forward  with  the  flotilla,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  the  troops  debouching  from 
th^ungle  in  front  of  Napadee. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  troops 
were  in  motion  for  the  attack.  The 
first  division  led  in  files  along  the  path¬ 
way  ;  and  was  followed  by  the  Madras 
division,  under  Brigadier-general  Cot¬ 
ton,  who  was  directed  to  explore  every 
opening  in  the  right  side  of  the  forest, 
and,  if  possible,  to  force  a  passage 
through  it  to  a  part  of  the  Burman  po¬ 
sition  ;  his  attacking  which  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  general  assault  in  front. 

After  two  hours’  march,  the  first  di- 
vision  entered  a  plain  upon  the  river 
side ;  and  after  opening  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  flotilla,  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  enemy’s  position.  The  nature  of 
the  position  itself,  and  of  the  works  with 
which  it  was  fortified,  presented  most 
appalling  obstacles.  It  consisted  of  three 
successive  ran  ges  of  hills  along  the  banks 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  each  of  the  two  advan¬ 
ced  ranges  being  commanded  by  the  one 
immediately  behind  it.  Their  base,  upon 
one  aide,  is  washed  by  the  river,  and  on 
the  other,  covered  by  the  forest.  The 
road  to  the  heights  lay  along  the  beach, 
to  where  the  first  hill  abruptly  termi¬ 
nated,  up  the  steep  and  rugged  sides  of 
which  the  soldiers  would  have  to  scram¬ 
ble,  exposed  to  the  whole  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fire  from  the  summit.  The  road, 
too,  was  flanked  by  a  wood,  in  which 
the  enemy  had  a  large  body  stock¬ 
aded. 

The  first  operaBon  obviously  was  to 
dispossess  the  enemy  of  this  wood, 
which  was  gallantly  accomplished  by 
six  companies  of  the  87th  regiment. 
The  flotilla  then  moved  forward,  and 
cannonaded  both  sides  of  the  river, 
while  the  troops  halted,  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  hearing  a  fire  to  the  right 
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from  the  Madras  division.'  But  it  tum> 
ed  out  that  that  division  had  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  penetrate  the  fo¬ 
rest. 

While  the  troops  were  being  formed 
for  the  attack  in  front,  the  47th  Bri¬ 
tish,  and  38th  Native  infantry  regiments 
pushed  through  the  jungle,  and  spirit¬ 
edly  carried  some  of  the  Banking  out¬ 
works  of  the  hills.  The  main  attack 
was  intrusted  to  his  Majesty’s  13th, 
38th,  and  87th  regiments,  which  ad¬ 
vened  deliberately,  without  returning 
a  shot  to  the  continued  volleys  of  the 
Burmans  ;  and  after  driving  the  enemy 
from  two  stockades  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  they  advanced  steadily  for¬ 
ward  to  its  summit,  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy’s  works,  which  they 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
and,  without  halting,  pursued  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  hill  to  hill,  till  the  whole 
position,  nearly  three  miles  in  extent, 
was  in  their  possession.  Not  more 
than  an  hour  was  consumed  in  making 
the  important  conquest.  During  the 
i  attack  by  land,  the  flotilla  pushed 

'  past  the  works,  and  succeeded  in 

capturing  the  whole  boats  and  stores 
which  had  been  brought  down  for  the 
use  of  the  Burman  army.  The  defeat 
of  the  enemy  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Irrawaddy  was  now  complete.  About 
fifty  pieces  of  his  artillery  and  other 
I  material  of  his  army  had  b^n  captured 

I  or  destroyed ;  he  suffered  severely 

in  killed  and  wounded,  and  lost  two 
thirds  of  his  men  hy  desertion  alone. 

The  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  under 
Sudda  Woon,  posted  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  river,  still  kept  its  ground,  and 
I  remained  to  he  disposed  of.  On  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  a  rocket  brigade  and 
a  mortar  battery  were  established  on  an 
island,  within  range  of  the  position ; 

I  and,  in  the  morning,  opened  their  fire, 

I  which  was  answered  by  several  pieces 
of  artillery.  Detachments  of  troops 
were  landed  from  the  flotilla,  at  some 


distance  above  the  stockades,  which 
attacked  them  in  front  and  rear,  while 
tlie  batteries  and  men-of-war  boats  can¬ 
nonaded  them  in  front.  The  enerny^ 
panic-struck,  fled  from  their  first  line 
to  a  second  stockade,  upon  which  our 
troops  advanced,  and  speedily  carried 
it.  The  enemy  dispersed  in  terror* 
and  fled  into  the  woods,  having  suffered 
considerably  in  killed  and  wounded.  < 
Upon  the  army  which  had  performed 
these  valorous  deeds,  was  now  devolved 
the  entire  task  of  conquering  peace,  by 
reducing  the  Burmans  to  submission. 
Brigadier-general  Morrison  had  sub¬ 
dued  Arracan  ;  but  was  prevented  by 
the  sickness  of  his  army,  from  crossing 
the  mountains  into  Ava,  as  had  been 
expected  from  him.  In  Assam,  the 
troops  of  Colonel  Richards  had  driven 
the  enemy  from  the  province ;  but  the 
want  of  stores  and  carriage,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  unhealthiness  of  the  country  be¬ 
tween  Assam  and  Upper  Ava,  made 
their  advance  upon  the  latter  province 
impossible.  It  was  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  by  Sir  A.  Campbell,  that,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for,  or  even  expecting  rein¬ 
forcements,  the  army  commanded  by  him 
should  advance  at  once  from  Prome 
upon'  the  Burman  Capital,  a  distance  of 
300  miles.  It  was  arranged  that  the  se¬ 
cond  division,  under  Brigadier-general 
Cotton,  should  proceed  along  a  road 
parallel  to  the  river,  by  NeonnliKmxeik  to 
Meaday,  in  communication  with  the  flo¬ 
tilla  ;  and  that  the  route  of  the  first  di¬ 
vision  was  to  be  by  Wattygoon  and 
Seindoup,  making  a  considerable  dr- 
cnit  to  tne  eastward,  in  order  to  tom 
all  the  enemy’s  river  defences,  as  bi^ 
up  as  Meaday,  where  both  divisions 
were  to  concentrate.  A  t  the  same  time. 
Colonel  Pepper  of  the  Madras  army, 
commanding  the  field  force  in  Pegu, 
was  directed  to  operate  in  that  quarter, 
by  capturing  Tonghoo,  and,  threaten¬ 
ing  the  capital  on  that  side.  His  or¬ 
ders,  however.  Colonel  Pepper,  from 
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tbe  impossibility  of  obtaining  means  of 
transport,  conld  not  execute. 

The  advancing  army  was  provided 
with  only  two  months’  stock  of  provi¬ 
sions,  but  anticipated  the  procuring  of 
plenty  of  beef,  after  it  had  passed  the 
country  in  front,  which  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  enemy.  The  commissariat 
was  conducted  by  natives,  some  of  whom, 
singularly  enough,  served  as  drivers  to 
the  foot  artillery,  and,  in  several  instan¬ 
ces,  unhesitatingly  exposed  themselves 
to  the  fire  of  their  countrymen,  appearing 
to  be  quite  delighted  with  the  superior 
precision  of  our  artillery-men.  The 
officers  were  relieved  from  the  fatigue 
of  walking,  by  having  purchased  Pegu 
ponies  for  themselves. 

On  the  9th  December,  the  first  divi¬ 
sion,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Sir  A.  Campbell,  commenced  its  march, 
and  next  day  reached  Wattygoon.  Tbe 
two  following  days  it  advanced  ten 
miles;  and  on  tbe  last  day’s  march,  it  suf¬ 
fered  muc!i  from  heavy  rains,  which 
rendered  the  road  nearly  impassable, 
and  damaged  the  biscuit  and  rice.  Pass¬ 
ing  through  an  elephant  grass  jungle, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  the  soldiers 
were  completely  deluged  with  water. 
The  only  place  that  could  be  found  suf¬ 
ficiently  open  for  encampment,  was  the 
dry  bed  of  a  river,  surrounded  by  a  fo¬ 
rest  of  reeds.  Here  cholera  broke  out 
among  the  troops,  and  carried  off  nu¬ 
merous  victims. 

On  tbe  14th,  the  division  reached 
Seindoup,  a  considerable  town,  which 
had  been  rendered  desolate.  Here  they 
encamped  upon  a  ridge  of  woody  hills, 
abounffing  in  game,  and  halted  a  day, 
to  allow  the  commissariat  to  come  up. 

On  the  16th,  it  marched  eleven  miles, 
to  Towkendine,  the  heights  of  which 
had  been  fortified,  but  deserted  by  the 
enemy,  excepting  a  picket,  which  re¬ 
tired  upon  the  approach  of  the  advance 
guard.  Next  ^y  it  marched  to  the 
plain  of  Taliboo,  were  it  opened  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  flotilla,  and  halted. 


and  was  joined  by  the  second  division, 
the  Europeans  attached  to  which,  were 
suffering  severely  from  cholera.  Here 
a  reconnoitring  cavalry  party  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  Meaday,  distant  seven  miles, 
and  found  the  enemy’s  rear-guard  in 
the  act  of  evacuating  the  last  stockade. 
The  patrol  succeeded  in  capturing  some 
prisoners  and  four  artillery  pieces. 

On  the  19th,  the  army  entered  Mea¬ 
day,  where  a  shocking  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  The  ground  was  strew¬ 
ed  with  dead  and  dying ;  and  numerous 
fresh  graves  attested  that  the  earth 
concealed  more  victims  of  the  late  des¬ 
perate  conflicts  than  those  which  en¬ 
cumbered  the  face  of  it.  The  air  was 
loaded  with  the  miasma  of  putrefaction, 
and  resounded  with  the  screaming  of 
vultures,  eager  for  their  prey.  Seve¬ 
ral  gibbets  also  were  seen,  on  each  of 
which  were  three  or  four  crucified  hu¬ 
man  beings,  sacrificed  to  the  sanguinary 
spirit  of  the  Burman  leaders. 

Next  day,  the  division  marched  two 
miles,  to  avoid  the  revolting  and  into¬ 
lerable  scene ;  but  for  fifty  miles  up 
the  river,  the  road  abounded  with  si- 
milar  horrors. 

On  the  2l8t,  the  army  moved  to¬ 
wards  Melloone,  where  it  was  under¬ 
stood  the  Burman  army  was  to  con¬ 
centrate.  The  road  was  so  hilly  and 
bad,  that  the  services  of  the  pioneers 
were  required  to  open  it.  All  the  way 
from  Prome,  the  country  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  desert ;  and  the  army, 
now  reduced  to  2000,  feeling  itself  in 
the  heart  of  a  mighty  empire,  which 
it  had  to  subdue,  or  perish  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  influenced  by  the  utter 
loneliness  which  surrounded  them, — 
not  a  single  inhabitant  having  been 
seen  since  it  commenced  its  marcm  from 
Prome, — ^began  to  ruminate  upon  its 
situation;  not  in  dismay,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  sadness. 

On  the  25th,  the  army  reached 
Longhee,  where  abundance  of  game 
was  found.  Next  day,  it  advanced  ten 
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miles ;  and  was  met  by  a  flag  of  truce 
sent  in  from  Melloone,  announcing  the 
arriral  there  of  a  commissioner,  named 
Kolein  Meughee,  who  had  been  sent 
down  from  the  capital,  with  full  powers 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  An  an¬ 
swer  was  returned,  signifying  that  the 
British  commissioners  were  prepared 
to  listen  to  terms. 

Next  morning,  (27th,)  the  army 
continued  its  advance,  and  encamped 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  atout 
four  miles  below  Melloone,  and  140 
miles  distant  from  Prome.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  it  halted ;  and  two  officers 
proceeded  to  Melloone,  to  arran^ 
an  immediate  meeting  with  Kolein 
Menghee.  The  Burman  chiefs,  how¬ 
ever,  whose  policy  it  was  to  pro¬ 
crastinate,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
waiting  till  the  new  moon,  as  a  propi¬ 
tious  period  for  commencing  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  peremptorily  declined  an 
immediate  meeting. 

On  the  29th,  the  army  advanced  to 
Fatanoogh,  a  town  upon  the  I rrawaddy, 
(which  is  there  600  yards  broad,)  op¬ 
posite  to  Melloone.  That  town,  which 
18  built  upon  the  face  of  a  hill,  lay  fair¬ 
ly  exposed  to  the  shot  of  our  artillery. 
The  position,  consisting  of  a  succession 
of  stockades,  extended  about  two  miles 
along  the  beach.  The  principal  stock¬ 
ade  appeared  about  a  mile  square,  fill¬ 
ed  with  men,  and  mounting  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  guns ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  was  a  splendid  pagoda. 


raised  by  the  Burman  monarch  to  the 
memory  of  his  favourite  warrior,  Maha 
Bandoolah. 

When  the  army  arrived  at  Pata- 
noogh,  the  Burmans  at  Melloone  cea¬ 
sed  to  work  at  their  defences,  and  ea¬ 
gerly  gazed  at  our  troops.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  short  time,  a  large  fleet  of 
the  enemy’s  war  and  commissariat 
boats,  and  other  small  craft,  which  lay 
at  anchor  under  the  stockade,  was  ob¬ 
served  moving  up  the  river.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  flotilla,  owing  to  the  intricacy  of 
the  channel,  liad  not  arrived  at  the  ene¬ 
my’s  position  ;  and,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  Burman 
boats,  the  artillery  was  directed  to  fire 
upon  them.  This  was  done  with  such 
effect,  that  the  fugitive  fleet  at  once 
returned  to  its  station.  The  flotilla, 
led  by  the  Diana  steam  packet,  now 
madeitsappearance  opposite  to  the  ene¬ 
my’s  works.  On  reaching  the  princi¬ 
pal  stockade,  two  gilt  war  boats  came 
off  from  the  shore,  and  having  saluted 
the  Diana,  escorted  the  flotilla  to  a 
distance  above  the  place,  where  it  an¬ 
chored  in  safety,  and  by  its  position 
prevented  the  possibility  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  boats  escaping  up  the  river. 

This  conduct  of  the  Burmans  was 
regarded  as  proof  of  a  sincere  desire  to 
put  an  end  to  hostilities ;  and  during 
the  forenoon,  a  truce  was  concluded 
with  them,  and  an  agreement  entered 
into,  that  negotiations  should  com¬ 
mence  on  the  Ist  of  January. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 


It  U  one  of  the  many  advantages  of 
a  limited  monarchy,  however  empty 
and  delusivemay  be  its  popularforms, 
that  it  consecrates  in  the  hearts  of  the 
nation  certain  invaluable  maxims  and 
principles,  directly  opposed  to  those 
upon  which  despotism  would  rest  its 
extravagant  pretensions.  It  is  a  con¬ 
dition,  too^  (>f  such  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  that  there  must  be  two  parties 
in  the  state,  'one,  in  possession  of 
power,  the  other  out  of  power,  but 
struggling  for  its  acquirement;  and 
by  each,  when  out  of  power,  are  those 
maxims  and  principles  appealed  to, 
illustrated,  and  insisted  upon,  in  order 
to  fix  discredit  upon  the  measures  of 
the  other.  In  process  of  time  both 
parties,  at  least  those  among  them 
who  have  any  regard  for  consistency, 
become  bound  by  the  doctrines  which 
they  have  alternately  advocated 
the  doctrines  themselves  become  the 
universal  creed  of  the  people,  form¬ 
ing  the  criterion  by  which  they  judge 
of  every  public  measure ;  and  public 
opinion,  thus  enlightened,  and  made 
generous,  is  brought  directly  to  bear 
upon  the  springs  of  government,  and 
powerfully  influences  its  movements. 

Every  organixed  opposition  to  go> 
vemment  must,  in  fact,  lean  for  sup¬ 
port  upon  the  people ;  and  to  obtain 


that  support,  they  who  compose  it 
must  be  the  assertors  of  freedom, 
which  in  all  countries,  where  its 
blessings  can  be  appreciated,  is  a  po¬ 
pular  cause.  There  are  examples, 
no  doubt,  of  nations  having,  from  the 
influence  of  association,  and  dislike 
of  a  sudden  disruption  of  their  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  been  ena¬ 
moured  of  a  particular  dynasty,  or 
of  certain  usages  and  forms,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  which  were  incompatible 
with  public  liberty ;  but  even  in  those 
cases,  it  will  be  found  that  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  imaginations  had  been  excited, 
and  tlieir  understandings  abused,  by 
their  being  made  to  believe  certain 
things  to  be  the  symbols  of,  or  adjuncts 
to,  liberty,  which  were  the  very  oppo¬ 
site,  and  that  unconsciously,  and  un¬ 
der  a  delusion,  they  resisted  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  cause,  which  they  sincerely 
thought  they  were  promoting;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  furnish  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  people,  in  the  least  en¬ 
lightened,  having  deliberately,  know¬ 
ingly,  and  from  choice,  preferred  ab~ 
solutism  in  government  to  genuine 
freedom. 

The  history  of  England,  after  htr 
Revolution,  will  illustrate  those  re¬ 
marks  ;  and  as  it  reflects  a  strong 
light  upon  the  working  of  French 
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politics  at  the  present  time,  jt  may 
not  be  amiss  to  consider  it  leisurely. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  English  people,  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  and  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  more 
enlightened  than  the  French  of  this 
day  ;  or  that  their  Bill  of  Rights  com¬ 
municated  or  confirmed  more  valua¬ 
ble  privileges  than  the  French  Char¬ 
ter  professes  to  do.  It  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  also,  that  the  Revolution  set¬ 
tlement  was  displeasing  to  the  great 
mass*  of  the  nation,  who  were  eager 
for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  dy¬ 
nasty,  and  this,  certainly  not  from 
any  admiration  of  the  maxims  which 
that  dynasty  had  pursued,  but  partly 
from  commiseration  of  fallen  great¬ 
ness,  partly  from  their  feelings  be¬ 
ing  offended  by  the  abrupt  transfer 
of  the  sceptre  to  a  foreign  family, 
strangers  to  their  laws,  customs,  and 
manners,  and  partly  to  the  dread  of 
their  liberties  being  destroyed  by  the 
large  standing  army  which  the  new 
government  found  it  necessary  to  em¬ 
ploy.  In  their  hatred  of  the  new 
system,  they  ceased  vividly  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  evils  of  the  old  one  ;  and  the 
harsh  measures  which  their  new  ru¬ 
lers  were  forced  occasionally  to  adopt, 
but,  above  all,  the  large  increase 
made  to  taxation,  threw  the  enormi¬ 
ties  of  the  family  of  Stuart  compa¬ 
ratively  into  the  shade.  What  was 
the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the  Op¬ 
position  party — the  extreme  Tories, 
when  out  of  power,  during  that  un¬ 
settled  period  ?  Did  they,  in  their 
parliamentary  speeches,  or  their  pam¬ 
phlets,  try  to  inflame  the  discontents 
of  the  people  by  preaching  up  pas¬ 
sive  obedience  and  non-resistance, 
and  the  other  distinguishing  tenets 
of  their  party?  No:  a  few  fanatics 
among  them  did  so ;  but  the  more 
judicious  of  their  party  stood  upon 
the  ground  of  public  liberty — accu¬ 
sed  the  Whigs  in  power  of  corriipt- 
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ing  the  purity  and  sapping  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Parliament,  of  profligate 
expenditure  of  the  public  money ; 
and,  affecting  the  utmost  horror  of  . 
tyranny,  they  denounced  all  and  each 
of  the  measures  of  government  as  di¬ 
rectly  tending  to  that  consummation. 
They  thus  contended  against  the 
Whigs  with  their  own  weapons  ;  and 
in  so  doing,  sanctioned  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  Revolution 
settlement  was  founded.  In  some 
of  their  pamphlets,  especially  those 
by  Swift,  sentiments  occur  which, 
even  at  this  day,  would  be  considered 
too  violently  republican.  The  object 
of  the  party  was  to  inflame  and  ar¬ 
ray  on  their  side  the  popular  passion 
for  liberty,  and  to  stand  forward  as 
its  most  approved  and  disinterested 
champions.  The  W’higs,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  had  some  claims  to  that  cha¬ 
racter,  vigorously  asserted  them  ; 
and  would  by  no  means  be  outdone 
by  their  antagonists  in  popular  pro¬ 
fessions.  Thus,  while  the  nation  was 
divided  between  the  two  parties,  the 
principles  of  liberty  were  inculcated 
and  embraced  by  all ;  and  when  the 
strife  had  subsided,  or  waxed  cold, 
it  was  found  there  was  no  longer  an 
essential  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  them ;  and  that  principles 
which  both  had  ostentatiously  paid 
homage  to,  must  henceforth  be  recei¬ 
ved  and  venerated  by  both  as  proper¬ 
ly  those  of  the  constitution. 

As  it  was  in  England,  so  it  will  be 
in  France.  In  considerable  portions 
of  the  French,  there  may  be  dislikes 
and  antipathies  to  the  present  order 
of  things ;  but  the  collision  of  parties 
— the  interests  which  are  staked  upon 
the  success  of  either,  have  made  them  > 
a  nation  of  politicians,  who  have  to 
consult  the  charter  as  a  common  text 
book.  In  it  there  are  no  bald  enunci¬ 
ations  of  abstract  truths,  as  in  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  ;  but  there  are,  (wrapped  up,  on 
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doubt,  in  official  phraseology,  but  still 
pervious  to  the  understanding,)  all 
the  great  political  truths  upon  which 
the  freedom  of  a  nation  depends. 
These  may  be  paltered  with  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  party  in  power  for  the 
time  being,  but  can  never  be  officially 
denied  or  impeached ;  and  will  event¬ 
ually,  in  public  opinion,  acquire  a 
saci^ness,  which  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  outrage.  Public  opinion, 
too,  has  become  of  that  consequence, 
that  the  party  in  opposition  must  as¬ 
siduously  cultivate  it;  which  can  only 
be  done  by  exposing  every  inclination 
of  the  executive  towards  tyranny, 
and  maintaining  the  chartered  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people.  Public 
attention,  in  this  way,  is  directed 
more  eagerly  to  every  measure,  and 
public  opinion  is  thus  enlightened  and 
confirmed ;  and,  ultimately,  the  love 
of  liberty  becomes  not  merely  a  pas¬ 
sion  with  the  nation,  but  an  irradica- 
ble  habit.  So  many  have  been  the 
revolutions  in  the  French  Cabinet 
since  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  that 
almost  every  statesman  of  any  note 
has,  at  one  period  or  other,  mingled 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  and, 
in  that  position,  extolled  the  char¬ 
ter  and  promulged  constitutional 
principles,  even  though,  when  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  he  may  not 
have  paid  hypocritical  compliments 
to  the  one,  or  falsely  professed  any 
esteem  for  the  other ;  and  thus  char¬ 
tered  liberty,  at  one  time  or  ano¬ 
ther,  has  obtained  a  sanction  in  the 
recorded  authority  of  men  of  all 
parties,  which  must  effectually  rivet 
It  in  the  public  mind.  Men,  too, 
mindful  of  the  injuries  which  the  Re¬ 
volution  had  inflicted  on  their  fami¬ 
lies — the  Jesuits,  too,  whose  craving 
for  power  is  insatiable,  may  conspire 
and  plot  against  the  constitutional 
system,  and  the  court  may  secretly 
lend  itself  to  their  designs — designs 
which  have  been  too  successful;  but 


though  the  charter  has  already  been 
scandalously  encroached  upon,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  acquiring  a  force  which 
will  render  it  an  effectual  barrier 
against  farther  serious  encroachments. 
The  truly  constitutional  party  in  the 
state  will  be  daily  reinforced  by  de¬ 
serters  from  the  extreme  parties, 
whose  extravagances  must  disgust 
the  more  sober-minded  among  them  ; 
and  those  parties,  if  they  do  not  mo¬ 
derate  their  views,  will  sooner  or  later 
sink  into  insignificance,  or  incur  what 
is  equally  fatal — universal  derision. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
political  frame  of  French  society, 
most  auspicious  to  public  freedom. 
Under  the  ancient  regime  the  law 
profession,  including  the  judges,  were 
distinguished  by  their  liberality,  and 
also  by  their  hostility  to  the  political 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  main  contri- 
versof  every  despotic  measure,  which, 
as  rendering  the  law  in  a  measure 
powerless,  and  circumscribing  its 
operation,  detracted  from  its  digni¬ 
ty,  and,  by  consequence,  from  the 
usefulness  and  dignity  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  ancient  feud  between 
the  courts  of  law  and  the  priesthood 
appears  to  have  been  revived.  The 
former,  alarmed  at  the  influence 
which  the  latter  have  acquired— r 
aware  that  every  recent  attack  upon 
public  liberty  has  proceeded  from 
them,  seem  perfectly  well  disposed, 
devoted  royalists  though  they  be,  in 
every  state  prosecution  which  is 
brought  before  them,  to  interpret  the 
laws  both  mildly  and  liberally.  By 
doing  so,  they  no  less  uphold  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Crown,  which  priestly  in¬ 
fluence  ever  degrades,  than  they  for¬ 
tify  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  by 
acquiring  the  national  confidence  and 
respect,  have  done  much  to  stifle 
every  revolutionary  aspiration. 

On  22d  December  the  first  Session 
of  the  French  Chambers  in  the  new 
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reign  of  Charles  X.  was  opened  by  his 
Majesty  with  the  following  speech: 

"  Gentlemen,— The  first  want 
of  my  heart  is  to  speak  to  you  of  my 
grief  and  of  your  own  ;  we  have  lost 
a  King,  wise  and  good,  tenderly  be^ 
loved  by  his  family,  venerated  by  his 
people,  honoured  and  respected  by 
all  foreign  governments. 

**  The  glory  of  his  reign  will  never 
be  effaced.  Not  only  did  he  re-esta> 
blish  the  throne  of  my  ancestors,  but 
he  consolidated  it  by  institutions, 
which,  bringing  together  and  uniting 
the  past  with  the  present,  have  re¬ 
stored  to  France  repose  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

**  The  touching  affliction  which  the 
whole  nation  felt  at  the  last  moments 
of  the  King  my  brother,  was  to  me 
the  sweetest  of  all  consolations ;  and 
I  can  say  with  truth,  it  was  to  this 
cause  that  I  owe  the  power  of  fully 
enjoying  the  confidence  with  which 
my  accession  to  the  throne  has  been 
received. 

“  This  confidence  shall  not  be  de¬ 
ceived.  Gentlemen,  I  know  ail  the 
duties  which  Royalty  imposes  on  me; 
but,  strong  in  my  love  for  the  peo- 
le,  I  hope,  with  the  aid  of  God,  to 
ave  the  courage  and  firmness  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  due  fulfilment. 

1  announce  to  you  with  plea¬ 
sure,  that  the  dispositions  of  foreign 
governments  have  experienced  no 
change,  and  leave  me  no  doubt  re¬ 
specting  the  maintenance  of  those 
friendly  relations  which  subsist  be¬ 
tween  them  and  myself.  The  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  prudence  which 
animates  them  gives  to  the  nations 
the  strongest  guarantee  which  they 
have  ever  had  against  the  return  of 
those  troubles  by  which  they  were 
for  so  long  a  time  desolated. 

“  I  shall  neglect  nothing  to  main¬ 
tain  that  happy  agreement  which  is 
its  fruit.  With  this  ol^ect  it  was 
that  I  consented  to  prolong  still  fur¬ 


ther  the  stay  in  Spain  of  a  part  of  the 
troops  which  my  son  had  left  there 
after  a  campaign,  which,  both  as  a 
Frenchman  and  a  father,  I  may  call 
glorious.  A  recent  Convention  has 
regulated  the  conditions  of  this  tem¬ 
porary  measure  in  such  manner  as  to 
conciliate  the  interests  of  the  two  mo¬ 
narchies. 

“  The  just  security  which  our  fo¬ 
reign  relations  give  us  will  favour  the 
developement  of  our  internal  pros¬ 
perity.  1  will  second  this  salutary 
movement.  Gentlemen,  by  causing 
to  be  successively  proposed  to  you 
the  melioration  required  by  the  sa¬ 
cred  interests  of  religion,  and  by  the 
most  important  parts  of  our  Legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  King  my  brother  found  a 
great  consolation  in  preparing  the 
means  of  closing  the  last  wounds  of 
the  Revolution.  The  moment  has  ar¬ 
rived  to  execute  the  wise  designs 
which  he  had  conceived.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  our  finances  will  permit  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  act  of 
justice  and  of  policy  without  aug¬ 
menting  the  imposts,  witlmut  injuring 
public  credit,  without  retrenching  any 
part  of  the  funds  destined  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  public  service. 

“  These  results,  perhaps  beyond 
expectation.  Gentlemen,  are  due  to 
the  order  established  with  your  con¬ 
currence  in  the  fortune  of  the  State, 
and  to  the  peace  which  we  enjoy.  I 
entertain  a  firm  confidence  that  you 
will  enter  into  my  views,  and  that 
this  restorative  order  will  be  comple¬ 
ted  by  a  perfect  harmony  of  will  be¬ 
tween  you  and  myself. 

“  I  have  resol  v^  that  theceremony 
of  my  Coronation  shall  terminate  the 
First  Session  of  my  reigm  You  will 
assist.  Gentlemen,  at  that  august  so¬ 
lemnity.  There,  prostrated  at  the  foot 
of  the  same  altar  where  Clovis  recei¬ 
ved  the  Sacred  Unction,  and  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  Him  who  judges  nations  and 
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Kings,  I  will  renew  the  oath  to  miun* 
tain,  and  cause  to  be  observed,  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  the  institutions 
granted  by  the  King,  ray  brother ;  I 
will  thank  Divine  Providence  for  ha¬ 
ving  deigned  to  make  use  of  rae  in 
order  to  repair  the  last  misfortunes  of 
my  ]Mople ;  and  I  will  beseech  the 
Almighty  to  continue  to  protect  that 
beauteous  France,  which  I  am  proud 
of  governing.”  , 

The  proceedings  of  the  Chambers 
were  commenced  on  the  23d  by  the 
election  of  five  candidates  for  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  Deputies,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Bureaux,  or  Committees, 
to  prepare  the  address  in  the  Peers. 
The  candidates  named  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  were  M.  Ravez,  M.  Chilhaud 
de  la  Rigaudie,  the  Prince  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  M.  de  Longueve,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Baily.  Of  these  the  King 
nominated  the  first  mentioned,  M.  Ra¬ 
vez.  M.  Martignac  was  made  choice 
of  for  the  Vice- Presidency.  On  the 
occasion  of  nominating  the  Members 
of  the  Bureaux,  and  the  Commission 
for  the  Address,  the  Opposition  were 
left  in  a  decided  minority,  having  only 
50  votes  in  one  instance,  and  61  in 
the  next,  whilst  there  were  91  and  107 
for  the  Ministry.  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  voted  in  the  minority. 

The  Address  of  both  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  in  reply  to  the  King’s  Speech, 
though,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  may 
be  called  echoes  to  that  which  they 
answer,'  were  not  without  interest. 
Both  the  Peers  and  the  Deputies  spoke 
with  the  mostunqualified  approbation 
of  the  plan  for  indemnifying  the  suf¬ 
ferers  by  the  Revolution.  They  con- 
-  sidered  the  measures  to  be  worthy  of 
France,  and  worthy  of  a  new  reign. 
The  Address  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
was  carried  almost  unanimously ;  the 
numbers  in  favour  of  it  being  148,  upon 
a  total  of  151.  All  the  preparatory 
forms  having  been  gone  through,  bu¬ 
siness  was  begun  on  Monday,  Sd  of 


January,  when  three  projects  of  law 
we're  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties.  These  were,  1st,  one  con¬ 
cerning  the  civil  list  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  King,  and  the  appanages 
to  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the 
royal  family.  2d,  Another  relative 
to  certain  exchanges  of  the  royal  do¬ 
mains  ;  and,  Sd,  another  for  indem¬ 
nifying  those  proprietors  whose  es¬ 
tates  had  been  confiscated  and  sold 
during  the  Revolution. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  8th, 
when  a  number  of  petitions  against  the 
Indemnity  Law  were  reported  on  by 
the  Committee.  Among  these  was 
one  from  M.  Isambert,  who  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  Chamber  for  the 
men  of  colour  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Martinique,  consequent  to  the 
seditious  movements  in  that  colony 
in  1824  ;  and  also  indemnity  to  them 
for  their  deportation,  which  he  de¬ 
nounced  as  illegal.  ’The  petition  was 
supported  by  M.  M.  Casimir  Per¬ 
rier,  General  Foy,  and  Benjamin 
Constant ;  but,  finally,  the  Chamber 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  same  day,  M.  Vaublanc  gave 
in,  from  a  special  commission,  its  re¬ 
port  upon  the  law  relative  to  the  ci¬ 
vil  list,  which  embraced  these,  among 
other  articles : — The  vesting  in  the 
Crown  the  property  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  late  King,  and  which 
had  not  been  disposed  of ;  that  the 
civil  list,  during  the  present  reign, 
should  be  fixed  at  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs  annually ;  that  the 
appanages  to  the  Princes  and  Prin¬ 
cesses  of  the  royal  family  should  be 
fixed  at  seven  millions  of  francs  an¬ 
nually  ;  that  the  restitution  of  the 
Bourbon  families  to  their  former  es¬ 
tates  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  le¬ 
gislature,  under  this  provision,  that, 
failing  amale  descendant,  they  should 
return  to  the  Crown. 

On  12th  January,'  the  day  fixed 
for  the  discussion  of  the  report,  the 
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article  which  related  to  the  Orleans 
estates  was  condemned  by  M.  Baaire^ 
as  having  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  civil  list,  which  required  for 
itself  a  law,  disengaged  from  all  other 
matters.  The  estates  had  been  re¬ 
stored  by  the  late  King  to  the  Or¬ 
leans  family  ;  which  now  had  no  in¬ 
terest  whatever  in  the  civil  list.  The 
minister  of  finance  replied.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  article,  he  observed,  was 
to  convert  into  a  law  the  ordinances 
of  the  late  King  ;  which  law  wduld 
have  for  its  basis  the  sacred  princi¬ 
ple  of  restitution.  If  the  restitution 
was  not  good,  then  the  law  of  the 
civil  list  of  1814  ought  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  appanage  to  the  Orleans  fa¬ 
mily,  supposing  the  principle  of  res¬ 
titution  could  be  contested.  That 
it  might  be  so  technically,  was  evi¬ 
dent  ;  for,  by  the  law  179l»  the 
granting  of  real  appanages  was  prohi¬ 
bited.  While,  therefore,  the  article 
in  question  was  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  restitution,  it  in  effect  secured 
an  appanage  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans; 
and  the  very  fact  of  its  excluding 
him  from  all  claim  upon  the  civil  list, 
demonstrated  the  propriety  of  its  be¬ 
ing  made  part  of  the  law  upon  that 
subject.  The  article  was  defended 
by  General  Foy.  By  the  finance  mi¬ 
nister,  it  was  observed,  that  it  was 
expedient  and  proper  that  the  Princes 
of  the  blood  should  be  possessed  of 
great  landed  estates — a  proposition 
which  was  contested  by  M.  de  Ber- 
thier,  who  thought  that  conferring  of 
perpetual  appanages  upon  Princes  of 
the  blood  not  only  despoiled  the 
Crown  of  its  domains,  but  endanger¬ 
ed  the  Crown  itself;  as  an  example 
of  which  he  recalled  to  recollection 
the  troubles  excited  by  the  Orleans 
and  Burgundy  factions,  which  were 
supported  out  of  the  immense  posses¬ 
sions  of  those  two  families. 

The  article  was  opposed  and  de¬ 
fended  by  several  other  members,  on 


various  grounds.  One  argument 
brought  against  it  possessed  an  im¬ 
portance  which  will  scarcely  be  ap- 

freciated  out  of  the  limits  of  France, 
t  was,  that  to  pretend  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Orleans  pro¬ 
perty,  which  had  been  restored  by  the 
late  King,  was  to  attack  the  mcta- 
torial  power  which  resided  in  that 
Monarch  before  he  cqqferred  the 
charter ! 

In  fine,  the  whole  articles  of  the 
project,  with  the  exception  of  the 
article  regarding  the  Orleans  pro¬ 
perty,  were  unanimously  carried ; 
and  that  article  was  also  carried  by 
an  immense  majority,  only  25  out  of 
303  members  present,  having  voted 
against  it. 

On  14th  January,  the  project  was 
carried  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
which  the  same  day  adopted  the 
whole  of  its  provisions  almost  unani¬ 
mously, — only  three  out  of  137  mem¬ 
bers  present  having  voted  against  it. 

The  report  on  the  other  project, 
regarding  the  exchange  of  the  royal 
domains,  was  presented  at  the  same 
time  with  that  on  the  project  regard¬ 
ing  the  civil  list ;  and  was  adopted 
by  both  Chambers  almost  suA  silentio* 
During  the  previous  session,  there 
had  been  brought  forward  a  law  re¬ 
garding  the  establishment  of  religious 
female  communities  ;  in  other  words, 
nunneries — which  was  rejected.  A 
law  to  the  same  effect  was  now 
brought  forward,  under  more  auspi¬ 
cious  circumstances.  The  late  King 
was  the  reverse  of  being  fanatical  iu 
matters  of  religion.  Though  he 
knew  the  importance  of  a  priesthood 
to  the  stability  of  a  monarchical  go¬ 
vernment,  and,  of  course,  cherished 
it  to  a  certain  degree,  he  was  fully 
sensible  of  its  usurping  spirit,  and  of 
the  dangers  to  arise  from  its  acqui¬ 
ring  a  permanent  ascendency  iti  the 
state:  but  his  brother,  the  present 
King,  was  actually  enslaved  by  the 
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priesthood  ;  his  bigotry  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  illimitable ;  and  the  law 
in  question,  as  well  as  another  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  are  just 
so  many  proofs  of  the  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence,  or  rather  domination,  which 
was  exercised  by  the  priesthood  over 
him. 

On  4  th  January,  Count  Frayssinous, 
the  minister  for  church  affairs  and 
public  education,  had  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  bringing  the  project  in 
question  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  obser¬ 
ved,  that  the  project  of  last  year, 
which  had  been  judged  incomplete, 
was  defective  only  in  not  having  ob¬ 
viated  certain  difficulties  which  had 
been  suggested  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions.  It  was  drawn  up  on  the 
monarchical  principle,  of  allowing  to 
the  Crown  every  prerogative  which 
was  not  expressly  withheld  from  it 
by  the  charter.  One  of  its  preroga¬ 
tives,  not  so  withheld,  was  the  au¬ 
thorizing  of  religious  female  esta¬ 
blishments,  which  the  government 
had  possessed  anterior  to  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  and  down  to  the  date  of  the 
law  2d  January  1817,  which  recog¬ 
nised  all  religious  establishments, 
but  under  certain  conditions.  The 
general  purport  of  that  law  could  not 
well  apply  to  religious  female  esta¬ 
blishments,  which  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  industrious,  scientific, 
and  benevolent  associations.  With 
regard  to  the  project  before  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  it  committed  to  the  King  the 
right  (which  in  some  measure  was 
denied  to  him  by  the  law  of  1817)  of 
amthorising  the  establishment  of  so¬ 
cieties  {congregations)  of  religious  fe¬ 
males,  upon  certain  determined  forms 
and  conditions,  afler  that  their  sta¬ 
tutes,  having  been  first  approved  of 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  have 
b^n  verified  and  registered  by  the 
Council  of  State.  It  also  required 
that  the  statutes  should  contain  a 


clause,  binding  the  congregatton  to 
submit,  in  spiritual  matters,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  ;  and  that 
Its  establishment  should  havethecon- 
sent  both  of  the  bishop  and  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  council  of  the  commune  with¬ 
in  which  it  is  erected,  and  be  autho¬ 
rized  by  a  royal  ordinance. 

The  orator  then  treated  of  the 
functions  which  the  project  proposed 
to  confer  upon  the  communities  in 
question,  relative  to  the  enjoyment 
and  exercise  of  civil  rights.  It  was 
roposed  generally,  that  they  should 
ave  the  means  of  supporting  and 
perpetuating  their  existence,  by  be¬ 
ing  at  liberty  to  acquire  property ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  that  the  power 
of  bequeathing  to  them  should  be  li¬ 
mited,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
acquire  a  superabundance,  or  be  en¬ 
riched  at  the  expense  of  families.  To 
guard  against  all  apprehensions  on 
that  head,  it  provided  that  no  com¬ 
munity  should  receive  a  title  to  pro¬ 
perty  without  the  royal  permission ; 
and  that  no  member  of  any  communi¬ 
ty  should  be  allowed  to  bequeath  to  or 
confer  upon  it,  or  any  othermember  of 
it,  more  than  aquarteroflier  property. 

The  report  of  the  special  commis¬ 
sion  charged  to  examine  this  project, 
was  made  to  the  Chamber  on  29th 
January,  by  the  Duke  de  Montmo¬ 
rency.  The  report  cordially  support¬ 
ed  the  views  of  government,  as  oeve- 
loped  in  the  project,  and  suggested 
some  amendments,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  went  to  suspend  the 
limitation  of  the  power  to  acquire  pro¬ 
perty,  in  favour  of  the  communities 
already  established,  for  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
the  law,  and  in  favour  of  those  which 
might  afterwards  be  established,  for 
six  months  after  the  dates  of  their 
respective  authorizations. 

On  3d  January,  the  project,  with 
its  amendments,  was  brought  under 
discussion.  The  Marquis  oe  Caletan 
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spoke  against  it,  obserFing  that  the 
ancient  forms  of  the  monarchy,  in 
erecting  religious  houses,  had  a  le¬ 
gislative  character,  and  he  objected 
to  the  Chambers  parting  with  their 
legislative  powers,  in  this  instance, 
to  the  Council  of  State — a  body  not 
recognised  by  the  charter,  foreign  to 
the  national  institutions,  and  deriving 
its  existence  simply  from  an  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  Duke  de  Narbonne  de¬ 
fended  the  project — as  did  Count  Si¬ 
meon,  who  subscribed  to  all  the  eu¬ 
logies  which  had  been  pronounced 
upon  the  congregations ;  but  while 
he  supported  the  project,  he  suggest¬ 
ed  this  difficulty,  that  the  ancient  law 
interdicted  donations  to  physicians 
and  ministers  of  religion  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  testator  in  his  last  illness, 
and  though  the  prohibition  did  not 
extend  to  convents,  it  was  because, 
at  the  period  of  the  enactment,  they 
were  inconsiderable  in  number.  The 
President  of  the  Council  thought, 
that  the  right  of  authorization  which 
was  claimed  for  the  Chambers,  would 
surcharge  them  with  most  painful  la¬ 
bours,  without  any  compensating  ad¬ 
vantages  whatever. 

On  4th  February,  the  discussion 
was  renewed  with  increaseid  anima¬ 
tion.  Count  Lanjunais  condemned 
the  project  as  calculated  to  destroy 
the  law  of  2d  January  1817*  to  re¬ 
verse  established  principles,  and  to 
substitute  for  the  legal  and  regular 
exercise  of  its  powers  by  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  the  arbitrary  power  of  Minis¬ 
ters.  Viscount  de  Bonald  consider¬ 
ed  the  (question  both  in  a  religious 
and  sentimental  point  of  view  ;  and 
the  result  of  his  impressions  was,  that 
the  article  which  restricted  the  right 
of  the  religious  to  dispose  of  their 
property  to  the  communities  to  which 
they  belonged  was  wholly  unreason¬ 
able.  The  interests  of  families  are 
invoked,”  exclaimed  this  spiritualized 
nobleman.  **  Egotism  and  vanity  may 


perhaps  have  to  regret  many  slight  sa¬ 
crifices  of  their  fortunes ;  but  religion 
and  a  high  policy  judge  otherwise. 
These  attach  another  value  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  those  immortal  famUes  mho 
have  consecrated  their  bodies  and  their 
estates  to  the  service  of  the  grand  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  State.  It  was  after  this 
manner  that  our  ancestors  judged, 
when,  instead  of  founding  theatres, 
they  employed  their  wedth  in  or¬ 
daining  monasteries,  colleges,  and 
hospitals.”  Count  Camudet  consi¬ 
dered  the  present  project  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  was  its  predecessor  on  the 
same  subject.  The  Bishop  of  Her- 
mopolis  vigorously,  as  became  him, 
supported  the  project,  though  he 
seemed  to  think  it  a  hardship,  if  not 
an  impiety,  that  the  establishment  of 
religious  houses  should  be  subjected 
to  the  approbation  of  even  the  King. 
He  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
religious  communities  in  France.  Out 
of  about  1800,  scarcely  50  were  de¬ 
voted  to  a  contemplative  life;  the 
others  rendered  assistance  yearly  to 
140,000  sick  persons,  and  instructed 
120,000  young  persons.  **  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  after  that,’*  observed  the  Bi¬ 
shop,  "  to  suspect  the  abuse  of  those 
establishments.” 

The  discussion  was  again  resumed 
on  Sth  February,  when  Viscount 
Laine  denounced  the,  project  aa 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
laws,  and  as  calling  upon  the  Cham¬ 
bers  to  abandon  the  legislative  pow¬ 
er  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  religious  houses,  which  had  been 
exercised  by  the  ancient  Parliaments, 
and  properly  belonged  to  themselves. 
He  ably,  at  the  same  time,  overturn¬ 
ed  a  comparison  which  had  been  set 
up  between  religious  and  commercial 
societies.  “  The  latter,"  he  observed, 

did  not  form  new  families  in  the 
state;- they  exercised  no  influence 
over  common  life ;  they  dissolved 
themselves  voluntarily;  they  were 
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cubject  only  to  civil  jurisdiction ;  they 
required  no  law,  empowering  them  to 
acquire  property  by  gift  or  testament. 
The  members  of  the  others,  on  the 
contrary,  changed  their  state  in  so¬ 
ciety  ;  the^  belonged  no  longer  to 
their  families ;  they  were  freed  from 
paternal  authority  ;  they  formed  a 
permanent  corporation."  He  also 
dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  certain 
tendency  to  undue  aggrandizement 
which  belonged  to  every  permanent 
corporation, — which  was  constantly 
acquiring  property,  but  had  not  the 
faculty  of  disposing  of  it. 

Baron  Pasquier,  founding  upon  the 
expressions  in  the  project, — “  any 
religious  congregation,"  and  “  any  new 
religious  congregation” — and  percei¬ 
ving  that  these  afforded  an  opening  to 
the  authorization  by  the  King  of  reli¬ 
gious  houses  for  males,  insisted  that 
though  religious  establishments  for  fe¬ 
males  were  safe,  and  might  even  be  use¬ 
ful,  those  for  men  were  both  useless 
and  dangerous.  His  argument,  which 
was  very  ably  urged,  completely  over¬ 
came  the  president  of  the  council,  who 
frankly  acknowledged  the  force  of  it, 
and  consented  to  an  amendment  to 
the  effect,  that  while  the  King  had 
the  power  to  authorize  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  a  community  of  females,  a  law 
was  necessary  to  authorize  one  of 
males.  The  amendment  was  of  course 
adopted,  as  well  as  some  others,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  proposed  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  authorizing  any  one 
of  a  religious  sisterhood  to  bequeath 
to  it  her  whole  property,  if  the  be¬ 
quest  did  not  exceed  10,000  francs ; 
and  another,  securing  a  pension  to 
those  religious  whose  communities 
might  be  suppressed. 

The  project,  with  its  amendments, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  was  subnaitted  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  on  17th  March,  by 
the  Minister  for  .ecclesiastical  affairs, 
who  expatiated  eloquently  upon  its 


merits.  It  was  reported  upon  most 
favourably  on  the  SOth,  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  charged  to  examine  it;  but  it  en¬ 
countered  no  opposition,  excepting 
from  M.  Michaud,  who,  while  he 
rendered  his  homage  to  the  virtue 
and  usefulness  of  the  charitable  con¬ 
gregations  existing,  inveighed  against 
the  principles  of  the  project.  Several 
deputies  powerfully  defended  it,  and 
it  was  finally  adopted — 26S  having 
voted  for  it,  and  27  against  it. 

Another  law  project,  proceeding 
from  the  same  policy  as  the  last,  but 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  barbarism  or 
fierce  bigotry,  which  reflects  scandal 
upon  the  age,  was  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  on  4th  January. 
A  similar  law,  which  related  to  the 
offence  of  sacrilege,  had  been  brought 
forward  the  previous  session,  and  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  Upper  Chamber,  but  not 
submitted  to  that  of  the  Deputies. 

In  introducing  it,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  referred  to  the  prevalence  of 
impiety  throughout  the  kingdom, 
which  led  to  numberless  acts  of  sa¬ 
crilege,  most  afflicting  to  the  feelings 
of  the  faithful ;  and  insisted  that  both 
the  interests  of  the  state  and  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  religion  demanded  their 
rigorous  suppression.  The  law  he 
proposed  contained  four  heads ;  un¬ 
der  the  first  of  which,  simple  sacri¬ 
lege,  or  the  profanation  of  sacred 
vessels,  was  to  be  punished  with 
death  (  and  the  profanation  of  the 
consecrated  host,  with  the  penalties 
of  parricide,  (mutilation  and  death,) 
if  committed  voluntarily,  and  in  con¬ 
tempt  or  hatred  of  religion  under 
the  second,  sacrilegious  theR  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  churcn  consecrated  to 
the  religion  of  the  state,  was  made 
punishable  by  death,  when  commit¬ 
ted  under  the  circumstances  deter¬ 
mined  by  article  381  of  the  penal 
code,  and  by  perpetual  hard- labour, 
if  under  other  circumstances  ;o~uii» 
der  tlie  third  bead,  imprisonment  and 
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heavy  reparation  were  provided  for 
deiicts  committed  within  churches, 
and  upon  subjects  consecrated  to  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  project  was  referred  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee,  which,  upon  29th  Ja¬ 
nuary,  made  a  report,  highly  appro¬ 
ving  of  it,  but  amending  one  article 
of  it,  so  as  to  render  the  profanation 
of  vessels  not  containing  the  conse¬ 
crated  host  punishable  with  perpe¬ 
tual  hard  labour,  if  publicly  commit¬ 
ted  ;  and  the  public  profanation  of 
such  vessels  containing  the  conse¬ 
crated  host,  punishable  with  death ; 
and  confining  the  penalties  of  par¬ 
ricide  to  the  public  profanation  of  the 
host  itself.  ' 

The  discussion  upon  the  project 
was  opened  on  10th  February,  by 
Count  .Mole,  who  strongly  opposed 
it  He  maintained,  that  it  was  un¬ 
called  for,  because  instances  of  sacri¬ 
lege  were  rare  and  almost  unknown ; 
and  he  objected  to  its  principle,  by 
which  sin,  a  matter  between  man 
and  the  Deity,  was  confounded  with 
crime,  which  was  an  offence  against 
society,  and  which  society  might  pro¬ 
perly  punish.  Count  de  la  Bourdon, 
nave  and  Marquis  de  Lally  Tollen- 
dal  supported  the  principle  of  the 
law  ;  but  both  objected  to  the  vague¬ 
ness  and  indefiniteness  of  its  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  latter  reasoned  against 
the  excessive  severity  of  the  punish¬ 
ment — death  preceded  by  mutilation, 
for  certain  descriptions  of  sacrilege. 
It  was  so  repugnant,  he  observed,  to 
his  reason  and  feelings,  that  he  was 
almost  inclined  to  oppose  the  law  al¬ 
together. 

Next  day,  the  debate  was  resumed 
by  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  He  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  inequality  of  punish¬ 
ments,  which,  afler  this  law  was  pass- 
.ed,  would  be  inflicted  for  profanations 
-of  subjects  consecrated  to  different 
religions,  would  give  an  improper 
triumph  and  ascendency  to  the  esta¬ 


blished  one  over  the.  others.  'Among 
other  spirited  remarks,  he  stated,  that 
by  this  law,  an  act  which  might  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  peculiar  religious  faith 
— such  a  faith  as  was  not  only  tole¬ 
rated  by  the  charter,  but  upon  a  ci¬ 
vil  equality  with  the  established  one, 
would  be  punished  exactly  as  heresy 
was  in  countries  where  no  toleration 
prevailed.  The  charter,"  he  said, 
“  designed  that  the  civil  law  should 
remain  not  indifferent  to,  but  neuter 
between  the  different  creeds.  By  this 
one  act  in  favour  of  one  of  them,  you 
will  be  conducted  necessarily  to  the 
last  stage  of  intolerance,  and  to  the 
Invasion  of  the  civil,  by  religious  au¬ 
thority."  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
in  defending  the  project,  which  he 
did  at  great  length,  affirmed,  that, 
from  all  the  departments  o/  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  government  had  receiv^ 
numberless  complaints  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  sacrilege,  and  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  law  to  suppress  it.  Ad¬ 
verting  to  the  argument  of  Count 
Mole,  which  distinguished  between 
the  sinfulness  and  criminality  of  ac¬ 
tions,  he  admitted  the  justness  of  the 
distinction  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
drew  for  himself  another,  and  applied 
it  to  the  case  of  sacrilege.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  argument,  simple  sacrilege, 
unattended  by  publicity,  was  not  an 
object  of  human  punishment — it  was 
a  sin  which  must  be  leR  to  the  wrath 
of  God ;  but  when  it  was  joined  to 
publicity,  and  was  a  substantial  act, 
directed  against  religion  and  its  mys¬ 
teries,  and  disturbing  the  state,  then 
it  was  no  longer  simply  a  sin,  but  a 
delict  or  a  crime,  which  society  was 
entitled  to  punish.  He  concluded 
by  observing,  that  the  civilized  peo¬ 
ple  of  antiquity,  of  Egypt,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  punished  sacrilege  with 
death ;  *'and  shall  France,"  he  asked, 
“display  less  zeal  for  the  holy  religion 
.which  she  professes,  than  was  shown 
by  heathens  for  their  false  faiths  ?" 
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It  might  hare  occurred  to  his  Ex¬ 
cellency,  that  the  practice  of  heathens 
was  not  the  most  infallible  guide  for 
a  Christian  people  to  follow ;  and 
that  the  former  might  have  modes  of 
indulging  their  zeal,  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  Paganism, 
and  yet  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Christianity.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  his  distinction  between 
public  and  private  sacrilege  is  quite 
correct ;  the  former  being  an  offence 
against  decency  and  morals,  which  is 
hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and,  therefore,  independently  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  religion 
against  which  the  act  is  directed,  may 
reasonably  be  deemed  a  delict  or 
crime.  But  when  the  law  visits  it 
with  a  severity  utterly  disproportion- 
ed  to  it,  if  regarded  only  in  that 
light,  it  connects  it  with  Uie  religi¬ 
ous  faith  of  the  delinquent,  and  in¬ 
cludes  such  faith,  as  being  heresy,  in 
the  punishment  The  great  objec¬ 
tion,  we  conceive,  to  this  proposed 
law  was,  that  its  penalties  far  exceed¬ 
ed  the  specific  offences,  considered 
merely  as  delicts ;  and  that  its  de¬ 
sign,  though  disavowed  by  its  au¬ 
thors,  obviously  was  to  punish  here¬ 
tical  opinions  in  the  persons  of  the 
offenders. 

The  Count  de  Bastard  observed, 
that  some  of  the  arguments  employ¬ 
ed,  if  good  at  all,  would  justify  the 
direct  punishment  of  blasphemy  and 
heresy,  and  threatened  the  nation  with 
a  return  of  the  barbarous  ages. 

The  discussion  was  continued  du¬ 
ring  several  of  the  following  days.  A 
variety  of  amendments  we^'e  propo¬ 
sed,  having  in  view  the  mitigation  of 
the  severity  of  the  proposed  law ; 
but  all  of  them  were  resisted  by  Mi¬ 
nisters,  and  rejected,  excepting  one 
proposed  by  Viscount  de  Bonald,  (by 
whom  the  principle  of  the  project 
was  supports,)  which  went  to  sub¬ 
stitute  u>r  mutilation  before  death, 


an  amende  honorable,  to  be  made  by 
the  criminal.  The  amendment  was 
opposed  by  Count  Portal  es  and  Baron 
Pasquier,  as  unnecessarily  harsh,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  case  of  the  criminal 
being  a  Protestant ;  but  it  having 
been  assented  to  by  the  Count  de 
Breteuil,  the  reporter  to  the  com¬ 
mission,  it  was  adopted  into  the  pro¬ 
ject.  At  length,  the  project,  with  that 
amendment,  was  carried  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  on  the  18th,  there  having  been 
127  votes  for  it,  and  92  against  it. 

On  17th  March,  the  project,  as 
amended,  was  carried  down  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  ;  and  on  5th  April,  the 
commission  charged  to  examine  it 
made  a  most  favourable  report.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  recite  all  the 
arguments  which  were  directed  by 
the  Opposition  in  the  Lower  Cham¬ 
ber  against  this  most  hideous  pro¬ 
ject,  as  they  were  little  more  than  re¬ 
petitions  of  those  which  bad  been  ur¬ 
ged  in  the  other  Chamber.  Various 
amendments  were  proposed,  but  all 
to  no  purpose ;  and  on  15th  April,  the 
three  last  heads  of  the  project  were 
carried  without  a  division,  and  the 
first  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

Of  all  the  important  laws  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Chambers  this  session,  none 
excited  more  of  the  public  interest 
than  one  for  indemnifying  the  emi¬ 
grants.  The  measure  had  been  se¬ 
cretly  entertained  by  each  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  administrations  which  had 
been  formed  since  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons ;  but  none  of  them  had  the 
intrepidity  to  bring  it  forward.  Many 
difficulties,  no  doubt,  stood  in  the  way 
of  it ;  and,  from  the  apprehensions  it 
would  naturally  excite  in  that  power¬ 
ful  class,  the  holders  of  national  pro¬ 
perty,  it  was  a  measure  which  would 
have  been  attended  with  no  small 
danger.  Yet  natural  justice  demand¬ 
ed  me  adoption  of  it.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  completely  dislocated  society, 
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and  resolved  it  intd  its  primitive  ele* 
menfs ;  there  was  no  longer  any  legal 
security  for  person  or  property ;  and 
those  individuals  who  had  fled  from 
the  chaos  which  threatened  to  devour 
them,  and,  in  consequence,  been  de¬ 
spoiled  of  their  estates  by  the  maniacs 
and  ruffians  to  whom  was  delegated, 
or  who  had  been  permitted  to  usurp, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  for  a 
time,  were,  upon  every  fair  principle, 
entitled  to  the  fullest  indemnification. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  in  opposition 
to  their  claims,  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  remained  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  to  buffet  and  stem  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tide.  There  is  often  in  man 
a  secret  consciousness  of  what  is  true, 
which  he  will  not  confess  to  himself ; 
and,  proud  and  vain  as  the  old  no¬ 
blesse  may  have  been,  there  must 
have  been  a  consciousness  among 
them,  that  their  body  did  not  possess 
sufficient  talent  to  contend  with  that 
which  was  arrayed  against  them ;  and 
they  could  not  but  have  perceived 
that  their  adversaries  possessed  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  then  temper  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  people,  which,  in  what¬ 
ever  way  the  balance  of  talent  might 
have  stood,  secured  to  them  the  vic¬ 
tory.  Had  they  emigrated  simply 
be<»use  the  nation  had  been  pleased 
to  change  its  system  of  government, 
in  order  to  make  war  against  the  new 
system,  their  claims  might  have  been 
open  to  cavil ;  but,  in  truth,  they  did 
not  emigrate,  until  the  revolutionary 
axe  had  been  laid  to  the  root,  not 
only  of  their  political,  but  of  their 
natural  existence.  The  case  of  the 
emigrants  may  be  viewed  in  another 
light.  When  an  ancient  government 
is  violently  dissolved,  each  individual 
is  entitled  to  hold  and  to  act  upon  his 
own  political  opinions,  until  a  new 
one  is  fairly  consolidated — a  doctrine 
which  ought  to  be  most  readily  as¬ 
sented  to  by  those  who  derive  all  le¬ 
gitimate  authority  from  the  will  of 


the  people.  The  emigrants  did  no 
more  than  exercise  that  right, — they 
did  not  turn  their  arms  against  their 
country — their  enemies  must  allow 
that  to  it  their  hearts  ever  beat  true — 
but,  driven  from  their  country,  on 
account  of  their  opinions  or  their 
caste,  they  laboured  to  restore  to  it 
that  government  which  they  believed 
was  the  best  adapted  to  its  h^piness. 
When  the  Restoration  was  effected,  it 
would  have  been  a  virtual  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  legitimacy  and  worth  of 
that  government  not  to  have  repaired 
the  losses  sustained  by  individuals,  in 
consequence  of  their  loyalty  to  it. 

The  motives  for  bringing  forward 
the  measure  had  become  every  day 
stronger.  The  wishes  of  government 
regarding  an  indemnity,  though  not 
announced,  were  very  well  known ; 
and  the  holders  of  national  property 
were  naturally  disquieted  by  the  fear 
that  the  burden  of  the  indemnity, 
come  when  it  might,  would  fall 'up¬ 
on  them ;  and,  until  the  question  was 

Eut  to  rest,  there  would  continue  to 
e  two  formidable  parties  in  the  state, 
hateful  to  and  jealous  of  each  other, 
— rendered  by  circumstances  extreme 
in  their  politics — the  one  eager  to  re¬ 
store  the  ancient  regime  in  all  its  vi¬ 
gour — the  other  as  eager  for  a  new 
revolution ;  and  both,  by  their  vio¬ 
lence,  threatening  the  state  with  con¬ 
vulsions. 

The  new  law  was  brought  forward 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Sd 
January,  by  M.  de  Martignac,  one  of 
the  royal  commissioners,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  sufferings  of,  and  injustice 
done  to  the  emigrants,  with  much 
eloquence ;  and  with  great  force  ur¬ 
ged  their  claims  to  indemnity,  upon 
grounds  both  of  justice  and  policy. 
He  did  not  conceal  the  difficulty  of 
discovering  a  basis  on  which  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  value  of  the  sold  properties. 
It  would  be  futile  to  look  ror  it  in  the 
contributions  of  the  present  day,  for 
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the  present  value  by  no  means  fixed 
what  was  the  former  value,  owing  to 
the  changes  in  culture,  the  pulling 
down  of  old,  and  the  construction  of 
new  buildings,  and  the  divisions  which 
the  es  utes  had  undergone.  To  try 
an  estimate  by  inspectors  presented 
many  inconveniences,  as  their  in* 
terests  and  their  passions  would  na* 
turally  influence  their  judgments ; 
nor  could  they  have  recourse  to  the 
land  tax  about  the  period  of  the  sales, 
for,  in  most  of  the  departments,  the 
records  of  it  no  longer  existed.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  sales,  which  commenced  in 
1793,  and  continued  for  nearly  ten 
years,  were  paid  for  in  assignats,  man¬ 
dates,  &c. ;  and  the  representing  va¬ 
lue  was,  consequently,  subject  to  all 
the  variations  which  these  species  of 
money  underwent  in  those  trouble¬ 
some  times. 

But  government  had  discovered 
that  all  the  sales  which  were  made, 
in  consequence  of  the  law  1 3th  Prai- 
rial  in  111.  and  28th  Ventose  in  IV. 
had  prices  fixed  to  them  upon  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  estimates  of  their  revenues 
in  1793 ;  which  had  been  regularly 
stated.  The  sales  made  under  those 
laws  were  in  number  81,455;  and 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  lands 
comprised  in  them,  as  estimated  in 
the  proces- verbal,  amounted  to  34, 
620,380  francs,  79  cents.  'I'hat  sum 
being  multiplied  by  20,  gave  a  capital 
of  6^,407,060  francs,  80  cents. 


There  was  a  necessity,  however, 
for  having  recourse  to  other  views 
with  regard  to  the  sales  made  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  law  13th  Prairial  in  III. 
The  previous  laws  had  not  ordained 
any  estimates  of  the  estates  offered 
to  sale;  and  it  had  been  necessary 
to  hold  their  values  to  be  the  prices 
fixed  by  their  adjudications,  and  then 
to  reduce  them  according  to  scales  of 
the  depreciation  of  assignats  in  the 
departments  where  the  sales  were 
effected.  The  sales  of  that  class  of 
estates  had  been  very  considerable, 
owing  to  their  having  been  exposed 
in  large  parcels.  They  amounted 
to  370  617,  the  determined  produce 
of  which  being  reduced  according 
to  the  departmental  scales,  present¬ 
ed  a  sum  of  605,352,992  francs,  16 
cents. 

These  bases  being  adopted,  there 
wpuld  have  to  be  excepted  from  the 
application  of  the  principle  all  re¬ 
demptions  made  by  the  relations  of 
the  emigrants ;  and  it  would  be  pro- 

1)er  also  to  deduct  the  sums  which 
lad  been  paid  by  the  state  to  the 
emigrants  for  their  relief,  and  which, 
without  comprehending  the  succours 
afforded  to  the  females  and  children  of 
the  emigrants,  their  servants'  wages; 
&c.  might  be  valued  at  309,940,6^. 

-In  short,  the  documents  of  the  ba¬ 
sis  on  which  government  proceeded, 
established  the  following  results : 


The  estates,  of  which  the  revenues  had  been  valued,  and  the  va¬ 
lues  of  which  were  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  revenues,  698,407,515  80 
The  estates,  of  which  their  values  were  determined  by  the  prices 

of  adjudication  reduced  according  to  the  departmental  scales,  605,352,998  16 


Sum  total, .  1,897,760,607  96 

Amount  deductions,  ....  309,940,645  0 

The  capital  necessary  for  the  proposed  indemnity,  ....  987,819,968  96 

To  award  that  indemnity,  M.  de  imposts,  but  only  new  credit— no 
Martignac  observed,  requirra  no  new  new  loan,  but  simply  an  emission  of 
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rentes,  the  profits  of  which,  eqaira- 
lent  to  the  revenues  of  their  estates 
as  above  estimated,  should  belong 
to  those  to  whom  the  indemnity  was 
awarded.  Free  from  the  contribu> 
tions  and  other  charges  which  affect 
real  property,  the  revenue  of  three 
for  every  hundred  of  capital  offer- 
ed  to  the  ancient  proprietors,  now 
about  to  become  stockholders,  a  fair 
indemnification.  **  It  is  proposed  to 
you.  Messieurs,”  he  concluded,  “  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  thirty  millions 
of  rentes  at  the  rate  of  3  for  100,  by 
fifths,  within  the  period  of  five  years." 

After  the  project  had  been  remit¬ 
ted  to  a  special  Committee  by  the 
Chamber,  its  table  was  loaded  with 
petitions  claiming  indemnity,  from 
various  individuals,  not  emigrants, 
who  had  suffered  from  the  Revolution, 
particularly  the  ancient  Magistrates 
and  those  members  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  who  had  been  depri¬ 
ved  of  part  of  their  incomes  in  1814 
and  1821.  “  Is  it  at  all  permitted,” 
asked  General  Foy,  "  at  this  splendid 
feast  given  to  the  emigrants,  to  throw 
upon  the  table  a  few  crums  for  those 
veteran  soldiers— those  maimed  sol¬ 
diers  who  have  carried  to  the  end  of 
the  world  the  glory  of  the  French 
name  ?" 

Amid  the  effervescence  of  public 
feeling  and  the  objurgations  in  the 
Chamber  by  the  liberal  party,  the 
Committee  calmly  proceeded  with  its 
labours;  and  on  the  11th  February 
its  report,  which  had  been  impatient¬ 
ly  expected,  was  presented  by  M. 
Pardessus.  It  combated  all  the  ob> 
jections  which  mi^ht  be  offered  to 
the  project,  which  it  approved  of  ge¬ 
nerally  ;  but  recommended  certain 
amendments,  such  as  to  add  to  the 
second  article,  “  That  any  surplus 
there  may  be  of  the  thirty  millions, 
after  the  results  of  the  liquidation  are 
known,  shall  be  employed  in  redu¬ 
cing  the  inequalities  which  resulted 


from  the  mode  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  evacuation  ;  that  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  an  ancient  proprietor,  the 
Frenchman  who  by  law  or  testament 
represents  him  shall  be  entitled  to 
claim  his  share  of  the  indemnity; 
that  with  regard  to  the  mortgaged 
estates  of  eminants,  a  fourth  of  the 
indemnity  shall  be  deducted,  and  the 
mortgagees  declared  absolute  propri¬ 
etors  ;  that  with  regard  to  estates 
conferred  upon  hospitals,  the  demand 
shall  be  limited  to  such  as  were  not  ac¬ 
tually  surrendered,  or  only  provision¬ 
ally,  and  that  for  the  rest  the  ancient 
proprietors  should  be  inscribed  upon 
the  great  book  of  the  national  debt 
for  rentes  corresponding  to  their  net 
revenue ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
claims  of  national  state  creditors, 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  have  these 
liquidated  at  the  rate  of  3  of  rentes 
for  every  100  of  capital.” 

The  discussion  upon  the  project 
commenced  upon  17th  February  by 
M.  Girardin,  who  denied  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  Chamber  to  decide 
upon  the  project,  since  the  greater 
number  of  its  members  were  person¬ 
ally  interested  in  the  fate  of  it.  He 
counted  in  the  Chamber  no  fewer 
than  320  of  the  ancient  privileged 
class,  among  whom  184  had  titles,  and 
about  260  were  functionaries ;  and  he 
called  upon  the  President  to  reject 
the  votes  of  the  interested  deputies. 

He  was  followed  by  M.  Labbey 
de  Pompieres,  who  traced  all  the  evils 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  conduct  of 
the  emigrants,  who  had  armed  them¬ 
selves  against  the  country,  and  stirred 
up  the  foreigner  against  her.  The 
emigration  commenced  in  1791,  when 
France  enjoyed  peace  with  the  whole 
universe,  and  tranquillity  reigned 
within  her  interior.  (Cries  of  denial 
from  the  right.)  The  decree  of  .1st 
August  had  recalled  the  emigrants  ; 
at  length  a  constitution,  modified  by 
the  King's  wisdom  and  sanctioned 
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by  the  law,  ofiered  to  France  the 
hopes  of  rational  liberty.  Passports 
were  suppressed,  and  the  barriers 
thrown  open;  but  a  fatal  obstinacy 
impelled  the  emigrants  along  the 
route  to  Cologne.  Then  it  was  that, 
according  to  the  royal  commissioner, 
they  planted  their  honour  upon  a  fo~ 
reign  Moil ;  then  it  was  they  forgot  to 
whom  they  had  sworn  fidelity,  him 
whom  they  were  bound  to  defend 
both  by  duty  and  interest — the  chief, 
in  short,  of  the  monarchy.  It  was 
then  that  they  armed  themselves 
against  their  King  and  their  country 
(a  nen  tumult  on  the  right) ;  and  cling> 
ing  to  their  prejudices,  and  regardless 
of  the  proscriptions  which  menaced 
their  fathers,  their  wives,  their  chil« 
dren,  the  dangers  which  accumulated 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  dear  to  them,  they  called 
upon  Europe  to  lay  waste  and  to  par¬ 
tition  the  land  which  gave  them  birth, 
which  had  nourished  them,  which, 
by  the  procurement  of  their  families, 
still  furnished  them  with  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  manifestoes  of 
the  Court  of  Berlin  and  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  had  appeared, 
the  war  had  commenced ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  was  confiscation  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  measure  was  the  law 
of  the  times ;  it  had  been,  for  three 
thousand  years,  the  law  of  every 
known  nation. — It  is  wished,"  said 
the  orator,  "  to  make  disappear  the 
disfavour  attached  to  the  title  of  the 
new  proprietor ; — there  never  was  a 
more  legitimate  title.  If  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  confiscated  estate  be  not 
good,  where  is  the  land  that  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  challenge  f  Where  is  the 
land  which  has  not  been  confiscated 
since  the  period  of  the  confiscation 
pronounced  against  Robert  d'Antois, 
or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  days, 
that  pronounced  against  the  Consta¬ 
ble  of  Bourbon  ?  What  reply  would 
be  made  to  a  new  proprietor,  who. 


presenting  himself  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  were  to  address  himself  to  the 
heads  of  the  most  ancient  and  digni¬ 
fied  families  thus : — '  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  lands  of  Coligni,  of  Te- 
ligni,  and  of  a  thousand  others  who 
perished  upon  a  day  of  execrable 
memory  ?  Or  to  others,  who  are 
now  the  possessors  of  the  spoils  of  a 
Concini,  of  a  Cin(|-Mar8,  of  a  De 
Thou,  and  a  Marillac?  In  whose 
hands  are  the  estates  of  religious  fu¬ 
gitives,  not  to  speak  of  the  gifts  made 
by  them  to  conciliate  favour  f’  See, 
then,  the  impropriety  of  agitating  this 
question  ; — see  how  inconsiderate  is 
the  conduct  of  Ministers.  It  revives 
a  process  which  has  been  dormant 
since  the  days  of  the  Gracchi — which 
begot  such  monsters  as  Marius  and 
Sylla." 

There  was  much  in  this  speech  well 
calculated  to  curb  that  excessive 
pride  of  the  old  noblesse,  which  was 
fostered  by  pretensions,  obsolete  with 
all  but  themselves ;  but  it  was  altoge¬ 
ther  beside  the  question.  Instead  of 
its  invalidating  the  title  of  the  new 
proprietors,  one  of  the  declared  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  project  was  to  confirm 
and  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
challenge.  Besides,  the  speech  con¬ 
tained  not  a  few  false  assumptions 
and  anachronisms  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  France  at  a  particular  crisis. 
The  whole  emigrations  did  not  take 
place  previously  to  the  irruption  of 
the  Prussians  into  the  French  terri¬ 
tory  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed, 
the  greater  part  took  place  subse¬ 
quently  to  that  event.  The  state  of 
France  at  or  previously  to  the  decree 
of  1st  August  1791,  was  not  such  as 
to  afford  any  security  to  those  who 
did  not  choose  to  participate  in  all 
the  violences  of  the  Revolution  ;  in 

{)roof  of  which  M.  Agier,  who  fol- 
owed  M.  de  Pompieres,  referred  to 
the  repdrt  made  on  4th  June  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  by  M.  de 
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Is  Tour  Dupin,  tb^  Minister  of  War, 
upon  the  indiscipline  and  anarchy 
-which  reigned  in  the  arnay,  and  upon 
the  excesses  which  had  b^n  commit* 
ted  by  the  rebellious  soldiers  against 
their  officers,  which  imposed  upon 
the  latter  the  necessity  of  emigrating. 

We  cannot  notice  the  various  ar¬ 
guments  adduced  in  the  course  of 
the  unprecedentedly  long  discussion 
which  this  project  underwent;  nor 
would  it  be  necessary,  as  they  turned 
chiefly,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the 
supposed  indiscretion  (magnifled  into 
a  crime  by  the  orators)  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  having  abandoned  their  coun¬ 
try,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  al¬ 
leged  necessity  of  the  emigration,  the 
justice  of  the  case,  and  the  honour  of 
the  present  government  and  of  the 
French  people  being  pledged  to  grant 
the  indemnity  required.  It  will  be 
enough  to  record  the  more  remarka¬ 
ble  incidents  of  the  discussion,  and 
to  notice  that  it  was  occasionally  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  extreme  intemperance 
on  both  sides. 


that  day  the  first  article  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  carried  without  any  amend¬ 
ment,  excepting  those  made  by  the 
commission, by  an  immense  majority; 
and  on  the  28th  the  second  artii^ 
was  similarly  carried. 

On  4:h  March,  after  four  sittings, 
the  Sd  and  4th  Articles  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  were  carried,  with  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  commission,  and  one  pro¬ 
posed  by  M.  de  Lastours,  which  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  emigrants  under  the 
first  class  a  multiplication  of  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  sold  estates,  as  in  the 
year  1792,  by  eighteen  instead  of 
twenty  ;  the  result  of  which  was  a 
reduction  of  a  tenth  of  the  proposed 
indemnity  to  that  class,  which  was  to 
be  appli^  in  rectifying  the  inequali¬ 
ties  unavoidable  in  partitioning  the 
indemnity  among  those  of  the  second 
class. 

On  the  following  day,  a  number  of 
^other  Articles,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee,  were  carried,  with  some 
very  slight  amendments  moved  by 
members. 


After  some  days  of  animated  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  again  renewed  on 
22d  February,  when  M.  Dudon  de* 
manded  that  rectifications  should  be 
made  on  General  Foy’s  speech  of  the 
previous  day,  there  being  passages 
in  it  which  might  indicate  an  opinion 
unfavourable  to  the  purchasers  of  na¬ 
tional  property.  From  the  other 
tide  the  insertion  was  demanded  of 
certain  passages  in  M.  Duplessis 
Grenadan's  speech,  which  denied  the 
legality  of  the  revolutionary  sales. 
The  latter  avowed  the  passages  with 
much  animation ;  and  General  Foy, 
who  was  then  absent,  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  professing  his  belief 
in  the  perfect  legality  of  the  sales  in 
question. 

The  discussion  continued  down  till 
25th  February,  previously  to  which, 
and  on  that  day,  a  great  variety  of 
amendments  were  moved ;  but  on 


On  the  11th  March,  a  variety  of 
amendments  were  moved  upon  Arti¬ 
cle  18,  authorizing  emigrants  or  their 
descendants  to  clear  on  debts  due  b^ 
them,  by  debts  due  to  them  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  confiscation  of  their  es¬ 
tates,  and  to  substitute  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  which  they  held  previously 
to  that  period,  new  rentes,  at  the  rate 
of  3  for  every  100  of  nominal  capital; 
but  the  whole  were  rejected.  An 
amendment  was  moved  by  M.  Duba- 
mel  upon  Article  22,  for  the  registra¬ 
tion,  for  a  small  fee  fixed,  of  all  acts 
of  retrocession  as  to  confiscated  es¬ 
tates  which  might  be  concluded  be¬ 
tween  actual  possessors  and  ancient 
proprietors.  This  was  vehemently  op¬ 
posed  1^  General  Foy  and  M.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant,  as  creating  a  most 
invidious  distinction  between  diflerent 
kinds  of  property.  The  amendment 
was  referred  to  the  Committee,  who. 
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on  the  15th,  reported  in  favour  of  it. 
The  report  led  to  a  most  stormy  de¬ 
bate,  which,  on  the  liberal  side,  was 
headed  by  General  Foy;  but  it  was 
adopted  by  a  considerable  majority. 

I'he  whole  project,  as  amended,  was 
then  put  to  the  vote ;  when  upon  a 
scrutiny,  it  appeared  259  had  voted 
for  it  and  124  against  it,  making  a 
majority  in  favour  of  it  of  135. 

On  16th  March,  the  project,  as 
amended  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  was  carried  to  the  Upper  Cham¬ 
ber,  where  Count  de  Vaublanc,  as 
one  of  the  royal  commissioners,  ex¬ 
pounded  the  grounds  of  it  at  consi¬ 
derable  length.  It  was  referred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  to  a  special  com¬ 
mission,  which,  on  16th  April,  re¬ 
ported  in  favour  of  it,  but  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  three  insignificant 
amendments,  which  affected  neither 
its  substance  nor  its  spirit.  After  ten 
days’animated  discussion, the  project, 
with  the  amendments  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  was  adopted  on  20th  April,  there 
having  been  1 59  votes  for  it,  and  only 
63  against  it. 

It  was  then  re-transmitted  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  22d  April, 
to  receive  its  sanction  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  by  the  Peers,  when  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  again  revived  both  upon  its 
principles  aud  details.  At  length, 
the  project,  as  amended  by  the  Peers, 
was  adopted  on  the  24th,  there  having 
been  221  votes  for  it,  and  130  against 
it. 

M.  Vaublanc’s  great  financial  mea¬ 
sure  for  reducing  the  rentes,  which 
bad  been  so  signally  defeated  the  last 
session,  was  again  brought  forward 
in  this,  but  divested  of  its  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  provisions.  Last  session 
he  did  not  choose  to  avow  the  con¬ 
nexion  which  certainly  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  that  measure  and  the  one  for 
indemnifying  the  emigrants,  but  now 
he  was  less  careful  to  conceal  his  views ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  financial 


measure  being  known  to  be  auxiliary 
to  the  one  of  indemnity,  secured  to  it 
a  powerful  support  in  both  Chambers. 

In  proposing  the  measure  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  3d  January, 
(the  same  day  on  which  the  indemnity 
project  was  brought  forward,^  the  mi¬ 
nister,  among  other  observations,  sta¬ 
ted,  Were  we  to  propose  to  take  from 
the  sinking  fund  the  SO  millions  of 
rentes,"  (alluding  to  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  emigrants,)  **  which  must 
be  issued,  public  credit  would  suffer 
doubly  by  that  issue,  and  by  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  sinking  fund.  The 
course  of  the  rentes  in  circulation  and 
of  those  to  be  issued,  would  be  affect¬ 
ed  to  a  degree,  which  would  render 
the  measure  unjust  towards  the  pre¬ 
sent  holders,  and  ruinous  to  those  to 
whom  we  are  about  to  render  a  tardy 
indemnity."  Another  consequence, 
he  observed,  of  such  a  financial  com¬ 
bination  would  be,  that  the  sinking 
fund  would  be  injuriously  affected  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  issues,  when 
it  was  most  necessary  that  its  credit 
should  be  upheld.  And  that  its  pre¬ 
sent  amount  would  be  reduced  from 
77  millions  to  58,  (which  would  still 
remain,  at  the  end  of  the  issuing,)  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  rentes  in 
circulation  are  increased  by  30  mil¬ 
lions. 

The  plan  of  government,  as  divul¬ 
ged  by  the  minister,  was  to  preserve  to 
the  sinking  fund  the  whole  of  its  re¬ 
sources,  that  is  to  say,  the  40  millions 
of  the  original  grant  to  it,  and  the 
37,500,000 of  redeemed  rentes,  which 
would  belong  to  it  on  22d  of  June. 
Possessed  of  these  means  to  redeem 
the  three  per  cent  rentes,  (it  was  not 
allowed  to  redeem  these  rentes  when 
above  par,  and  there  was  no  prospect 
of  the  5  per  cents  sinking  below  it,) 
it  was  hoped  to  extinguish  or  redeem 
every  year  3  millions  of  those  rentes, 
which  vtas  a  half  of  tlie  yearly  fifth  of 
the  sum  destined  for  the  indemnity 
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of  the  emigrants ;  and  it  was  also 
hoped  that  the  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue  would  suffice  to 
discharge  the  other  half  of  that  fifth. 
Such  was  the  object  of  the  three  first 
articles  of  the  project.  The  fourth 
proposed  to  the  holders  of  5  per  cent 
rentes,  their  conversion  into  3  per 
cents,  at  the  rate  of  75  francs,  that  is 
to  Bay,  every  75  francs  of  the  5  per 
cent  capital  should,  under  the  con¬ 
version,  be  rated  as  100,  yielding  three, 
which,  in  effect,  amounted  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  these  rentes  from  5  to  4 
per  cent,  or  else  that  they  should  sim¬ 
ply  be  converted  into  4|  per  cents  ; 
in  either  of  which  cases  there  would 
be  a  guarantee  that  they  should  not 
be  redeemed  sooner  than  22d  Septem¬ 
ber  1835.  It  was  expected  that  the 
rente-holders  would  be  persuaded  to 
embrace  this  offer,  in  the  view  of  aug¬ 
menting  their  nominal  capital. 

The  project  was  reported  upon  by 
a  special  committee  on  16th  Febru¬ 
ary.  M.  Hueme  de  Pommeuse,  who 
was  charged  to  make  the  report,  sta¬ 
ted,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  rate  of  interest  in  France  was  be¬ 
low  4  per  cent,  while  the  5  per  cent 
rentes  were  above  par ;  and  that  the 
interest  paid  by  the  state  was  unne¬ 
cessarily  burdensome.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  answer  the  various  objec¬ 
tions  which  might  be  made  to  the  pro¬ 
ject,  which,  he  observed,  did  not  give 
rise  to  the  objections  which  the  one 
of  last  year  encountered.  The  pro¬ 
posed  conversions  were  to  be  sponta¬ 
neous  and  discretionary  on  the  part 
of  the  holders.  The  reduction  of  the  5 
per  cents  did  not  operate  at  all  under 
the  existing  system,  while  the  period 
of  their  redemption  was  undetermined 
and  remote,  so  that  capitalists  look¬ 
ed  abroad  for  other  national  funds  in 
which  they  might  invest  their  moneys. 
.The  situation  of  the  small  ente- 
holders,  too,  he  observed,  would  be 
bettered  by  the  conversion  of  their 
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rentes  into  44,  not  redeemable  for  ten 
years.  It  had  been  said,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  of  last  year,  diat  it 
would  be  more  simple  and  prudent  to 
effect  the  indemnity  of  30  millions  by 
redeeming  rentes  t^n  by  issuing  new 
ones ;  but  the  Committee  had  made  a 
calculation  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  immediate  pecuniary  results 
of  both  plans  would  be  the  same, 
while  the  last  was  preferable,  as  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  and  dangers  which  beset  the 
other.  In  fine,  the  reporter  strongly 
supported  the  project. 

The  discussion  of  the  project  was 
conducted  with  keenness,  but  tem¬ 
perately,  on  both  sides.  'Fhe  remarks 
of  the  reporter  combine  nearly  the 
whole  arguments  which  were  addu¬ 
ced  in  support  of  the  measure ;  and 
the  counter-arguments  were  precisely 
those  which  were  employed  against 
the  similar  measure  of  last  year,  and 
which  were  noticed  in  our  last  vo¬ 
lume.  The  only  amendment  of  the 
project  which  was  adopted,  was  that 
of  M.  Pavy,  (who  support^  the  mi¬ 
nistry,)  which  was  to  the  effect  of  secu¬ 
ring  publicity  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  purchases 
made  for  the  sinking  fund.  With  that 
amendment,  the  project  was  carried 
on  26th  March,  there  having  voted  for 
it,  237,  and  against  it,  119. 

The  project,  as  amended,  was  ar- 
ried  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where 
also  it  underwent  a  long  discussion, 
and  was  there  also  carried,  without 
any  amendment,  on  27th  April,  the 
votes  being  for  it,  134,  and  against 
it,  92. 

Thus,  a  measure  which,  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  had  almost  unsettled  the 
fbnn^tions  of  M.  de  Villele’s  power, 
was  carried  triumphantly,  without 
having  excited  any  very  serious  cla¬ 
mour. 

On  16th  February  the  finance  mi¬ 
nister  brought  forward  in  the  Cham* 
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former  made  its  report  upon  27th 
i^pri  I,  which,  while  it  approved  ge¬ 
nerally  of  the  system  of  finance  which 
had  been  established,  and  extolled 
its  efficacy,  proposed  a  few  trifling 
reductions,  and  insisted  upon  the 
diminution  of  courts-royal  and  those 
of  the  first  instance,  and  also  up¬ 
on  some  other  reforms  in  the  civil 
administration.  The  report  upon  thg 
receipts  was  looked  forward  to  with 
most  interest.  The  reporter,  M.  Fou- 
quier  Long,  remarked,  as  a  striking  in¬ 
dication  of  national  prosperity,  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  duties  upon 
articles  of  consumption  had  increased, 
since  1810,  by  no  less  a  sum  than 
81,852,896  francs,  while  a  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  was  observable  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  revenue.  He  in¬ 
sisted  strongly,  in  name  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  for  the  suppression  of  the  lot 
tery,  and  also  of  the  land-tax,  which 
he  considered  to  be  essentially  neces¬ 
sary  for  re-establishing  a  social  equi¬ 
librium"  between  the  diflferent  classes 
of  society. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  bud¬ 
get  commenced  on  4th  May,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  great  number  of  days. 
Most  of  the  orators  allowed  credit  to 
the  finance  ministei  for  the  order  and 
economy  which  he  had  introduced  into 
his  department ;  but  his  system  was 
attacked  by  several  of  them  upon  a 
variety  of  grounds,  but  chiefly  upon 
the  absurdity  of  having  the  whole  ad¬ 
ministrative  powers  centred  in  the 
capital,  owing  to  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  provinces  was  retarded,  there 
being  innumerable  technical  impedi¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  every  paltry  im¬ 
provement.  By  some,  the  minister 
was  censured  for  not  having  more 
largely  adopted  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  particularly  with  regard  to  corn, 
the  ready  importation  of  which  would 
give  new  energy  to  manufactures ; 
but  agriculture  being  at  that  time  in 
an  extremely  depressed  state,  the  pro¬ 


position  was  vigorously  resisted.  To 
afford  relief  to  that  interest,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  land-tax  was  much  insist¬ 
ed  upon  by  some  of  the  Deputies. 
The  Ultra  Royalists  in  opposition  took 
their  stand  chiefly  upon  the  great 
number  of  courts-royal  and  courts  of 
the  first  instance,  which  they  were 
eagerly  desirous  to  have  reduced; 
while  the  orators  on  the  liberal  side 
warmly  defended  these  tribunals,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter  class  of  them,  as 
one  of  the  few  remaining  blessings  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Revolution  upon  France, 
to  console  her  for  the  suflferings  which 
it  had  inflicted. 

When  the  expense  of  the  foreign 
department  came  particularly  under 
discussion  on  10th  May,  a  question, 
equally  intricate  and  harassing,  was 
originated  by  General  Foy,  who  com¬ 
plained  that,notwithstanding  themany 
brilliant  promises  held  out  to  French 
commerce  by  ministers,  they  had  ut¬ 
terly  neglected  its  interests  in  the 
countries  of  Spanish  America;  and, 
noticing  the  recent  recognition  by 
Britain  of  the  new  states,  he  indig¬ 
nantly  asked,  **  whose  will  is  it  which 
imposes  upon  France  that  absurd  and 
ruinous  policy,  by  which  she  incurs 
the  risk  of  being  thrown  out  of  the 
march  of  nations  ?”  He  then  alluded 
to  the  visit  made  at  that  time  to  Paris 
by  Prince  Metternich  ;  and  broadly 
insinuated,  that  the  policy  which  he 
condemned,  had  been  forced  upon 
ministers  by  foreign  influence.  This 
insinuation  was  indignantly  repelled 
by  the  President  of  the  Council,  who 
asserted  that  the  visit  of  Prince  Met¬ 
ternich  had  no  political  object  what¬ 
ever.  He  proceeded  to  distinguish 
between  the  situation  of  France  and 
Britain  with  regard  to  Spain  and  her 
former  colonies.  Napoleon,  he  ob¬ 
served,  had,  by  his  invasion  of  Spain 
in  1808,  thrown  the  commerce  of 
South  America  into  the  hands  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  while  France  was  excluded  from 
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it ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  rettora* 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  that  she  was 
replaced  in  a  condition  to  participate 
in  that  commerce, with  regaid  to  which 
she  was,  by  a  treaty  concluded  with 
Spain,  by  which  the  right  was  accord* 
ca  to  France  of  trading  with  the  South 
American  provinces,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  ^e  most  &voured  nations. 
With  regard  to  F ranee  recognising  the 
independence  of  these  provinces,  the 
question  embraced  two  important  con¬ 
siderations,  one  of  them  commercial, 
the  other  political.  Under  the  first, 
he  had  to  observe,  that  it  was  well  re¬ 
marked  by  the  orator  on  the  other 
side,  that  England  had  not  millions 
only  but  milliards  invested  in  trade 
and  other  speculations  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  But  how  different  was  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  France !  Her  importations 
from  them  last  year  did  not  exceed 
sixteen,  nor  her  exportations  to  them 
thirty  millions.  Then,  as  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  question,  there  was  this  farther 
grand  difierence  between  France  and 
England,  that  a  Bourbon  reigned  in 
Spain  ;  and  the  connexion  betneen  that 
kingdom  and  France  was  highly  adtan- 
tageotts  to  both.  The  glorious  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1823  had  for  its  object,  to  re¬ 
establish  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to 
re-knit  the  ties  which  bound  the  two 
countries  together.  It  was  not  under 
these  circumstances,  then,  that  France 
could  be  called  upon  to  perform  an 
act  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  and 
in  despite  of  her  protestations,  which 
would  be  considei^  a  violation  of  her 
rights,  and  an  abuse  of  the  position 
which  France  then  occupied.  The 
rule  which  France,  he  stat^,  had  pre¬ 
scribed  for  herself^  was  to  observe  to¬ 
wards  Spain  and  her  colonies  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  mediatrix.  Her  constant 
solicitude  was  to  effect  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  tlie  parties  upon  terms 
advantageous  to  both. 

Without  attending  to  the  minor  de¬ 
bates  upon  the  budget,  we  may  pro¬ 


ceed  at  once  to  observe,  that  the  laws 
founded  upon  it,  as  modified  by  the 
Committed  were  finally  adopted  by 
the  Chamber  on  19th  May,  286  out 
of  339  members  present  having  voted 
for  it 

The  following  day  the  legislative 
labours  of  the  Chamber  were  abruptly 
suspended  by  the  presentment  of  a 
royal  ordinance,  proroguing  the  session 
till  the  7th  of  June,  that  the  members 
selected  for  the  occasion,  from  both 
Chambers,  might  be  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  King’s  Coronation, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  29th  of 
May. 

When  the  Chambers  resumed  their 
sittings,  the  laws  upon  the  budget 
were  carried  to  that  of  the  Peers, 
where,  after  some  inconsiderable  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  was  confined  to  the 
Marquis  de  Marbois  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  finance  minister  on  the 
other,  they  were  implicitly  adopted 
on  the  10th  of  June,  by  a  majority 
of  126  out  of  133  members  present. 

The  most  imposing,  if  not  impor¬ 
tant,  event  which  occurred  in  France 
during  the  year  was  the  Coronation 
of  the  King,  which  took  place  at 
Rheims  on  the  29th  of  May,  as  had 
been  previously  fixed.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  ceremony  will  be 
found  under  the  Chronicle  head.  It 
was  observed,  that  it  appeared  to  in¬ 
terest  and  delight  the  foreigners  pre¬ 
sent  much  more  than  the  natives, 
which  may  look  like  a  solecism  in 
the  character  of  the  latter ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  religious  mum¬ 
meries  which  disfigured  the  ceremo¬ 
ny,  (mummeries  much  too  gross  and 
palpable  for  the  age,)  especially  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  super¬ 
stitious  character  of  the  monarch,  of 
which  a  most  offensive  display  had 
been  very  recently  made  in  the  in¬ 
human  law  a^nst  sacrilege,  were 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  contempt 
of  his  subjects.  It  has  to  be  consi- 
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dered,  too,  that  a  very  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  were  incapable  of  ex¬ 
tending  their  sympathies  across  the 
great  gulf  which  separated  modem 
times  from  the  times  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
gime  ;  and,  of  course,  the  antiquated 
observances,  renewed  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  which  might  have  devoutly  and 
patriotically  affected  their  forefathers, 
must  have  been  to  them  unimpressive 
and  lifeless. 

However,  the  King,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  experienced  a  rather  enthu¬ 
siastic  reception  from  the  people  of 
that  capital,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
construed  into  a  grateful  anticipation 
of  the  fdtes  and  other  amusements 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  which 
awaited  them. 

His  M^esty  returned  to  Paris  on 
the  7th  of  June ;  and  the  same  day, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Wirtem- 
burgh,  who  had  just  arrived  incogni¬ 
to,  under  the  names  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  de  Teck,  were  presented  to 
him  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  That  day,  also,  the  King  was 
solemnly  invested  with  the  English 
order  of  the  Garter,  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Viscount  Granville, 
and  Sir  George  Nayler,  king-at-arms, 
acting  upon  a  special  commission 
from  their  sovereign,  who  had  been 
specially  represented  at  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  of  the  coronation  by  the  first- 
named  nobleman,  with  unrivalled 
RU^iffcence. 

The  greatest  political  event  of  the 
year  was  the  recognition  by  France 
of  the  independence  of  her  former 
colony  of  Hayti,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  detailed  under 
the  head  of  Hayti. 

Perhaps  nothing  had  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  year  which  so  much 
fixed  public  attention  as  certain  ju¬ 
dicial  proceedings  adopted  against  a 
part  of  the  press,  in  aefence  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  fimatical  portion  of 
the  regular  clergy,  whom  public  opi¬ 


nion  had  long  denounced  for  their 
intolerance  of  Protestantism,  and 
their  entertaining  ultramontane  de¬ 
signs  against  the  liberties  of  the  Gal¬ 
ilean  Church.  Circumstances  were 
almost  daily  occurring,  both  to  con¬ 
firm  and  exasperate  that  opinion; 
but  none  produced  a  more  deep  im¬ 
pression  than  the  general  character 
of  the  coronation  ceremony,  in  which 
the  monarch  was  seen  prostrated  at 
the  feet  of  a  priest,  and  receiving  the 
crown  from  him,  and  the  re-esta¬ 
blishment  about  the  same  time,  by  a 
royal  ordinance,  of  the  notorious 
College  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  or¬ 
gans  of  public  opinion,  the  Constitu- 
tionnel  and  Courrier  Francois  news¬ 
papers  were  not  inactive  in  exposing 
the  intolerant  spirit  and  dangerous 
designs  of  the  Jesuits  and  fanatics  ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  were  selected 
for  prosecution  by  the  advocate-ge¬ 
neral,  under  the  new  law  of  the  press. 
By  that  law  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  prosecutor  to  found  upon  any 
specific  article  containing  libellous 
matter ;  it  is  enough  that  he  shows 
that  the  general  discussions  or  re¬ 
marks  of  the  journal  which  he  prose¬ 
cutes  are  of  an  anti-religious,  anti¬ 
moral,  or  seditious  tendency.  The 
question,  too,  is  tried  and  determined, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
by  the  Cour  Royale,  which,  if  it  sus¬ 
tains  the  charge,  may  decree  either 
the  suspension  or  suppression  of  the 
obnoxious  journal. 

The  cases  of  the  two  prosecuted 
journals  in  question  were,  strangely 
enough,  both  included  in  one  riquist- 
toire,  or  information,  which  was  a  de¬ 
clamatory  production,  breathing  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Jesuits.  It  laid 
great  stress,  in  particular,  upon  the 
bias  towards  Protestantism,  {n  reli¬ 
gion,  be  it  observed,  not  only  tole¬ 
rated,  but  supported  by  the  state,) 
evinced  by  the  editors.  To  prove 
the  malus  animus  of  these  gentlemen. 
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sudi  passages  as  the  following  in  the 
two  journals  were  actually  founded 
upon  : — “  The  petition  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Nerac,  expelled  from  their 
church,  was  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  day 
before  yesterday  by  General  Foy." — 
Courrier  Francois.  “  But  while  the 
schools  of  the  Freres  Ignorantins  are 
established  and  supported  by  means 
of  taxes,  pray  allow  Lancasterian 
schools  to  subsist  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions.” — Conslitutionnel.  But  the 
most  monstrous  feature  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  attorney-general  was, 
that  he  did  not  rely  upon  proving 
the  imputed  tendency  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  either  of  the  prosecuted 
journals  by  their  own  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  but,  though  the  two  were  ra¬ 
ther  distinct  in  their  politics,  and  al¬ 
together  unconnected,  he  collected 
and  then  confounded  the  discussions 
of  both  journals,  and  from  the  aggre¬ 
gate  drew  his  own  hostile  inferences. 
This  was  a  truly  jesuitical  perversion 
of  a  law  in  itself  sufficiently  arbitrary, 
severe,  and  unjust.  The  public  pro¬ 
secutor  concluded  his  elaborate  so¬ 
phistry  by  demanding  the  suspension 
of  the  two  journals  for  three  months. 

This  prosecution  became  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  public  concern,  since, 
by  the  new  law  of  the  press,  no 
new  journal  could  be  established  in 
France  without  the  King's  special  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  the  suspension  (which, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  proper¬ 
ty,  was  tantamount  to  suppression,) 
would  have  been,  speaking  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  sense,  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the 
liberal  party— a  party  the  existence 
of  which,  notwithstanding  the  inju¬ 
ries  it  had  dune  to  the  cause  of  ra¬ 
tional  freedom,  had  become  necessary 
to  counterpoise  the  influence  of  the 
fanatical  party,  which  now  exercised 
a  power  in  the  state  at  once  myste¬ 
rious  and  formidable. 

The  case  uas  pleaded  three  days 


before  the  Cour  Royale,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Baron  Seguier. 
Such  was  the  intense  anxiety  excited 
by  the  trial,  that  the  hall  was  crowd¬ 
ed  with  Peers  of  France,  national 
deputies,  and  foreigners  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  advocate-general,  M.  de 
Broe,  exerted  the  whole  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  in  support  of  his  charges. 
On  the  other  side,  M.  Dupin,  for  the 
Conslitutionnel,  and  M.  Merilhou  for 
the  Courrier  Francois,  contended, 
that  the  articles  of  accusation  were 
vague  and  inapplicable,  and  explained 
and  justified  the  select^  and  denoun¬ 
ced  passages  in  the  journals  under 
prosecution.  They  asserted  the  truth 
of  the  facts  embodied  in  these  pass¬ 
ages  ;  and  in  arguing  that  religion 
was  not  attacked  by  exposing -the 
abuses  which  dishonoured  it,  they 
inveighed  against  the  flagrant  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  kingdom  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  order  (meaning  the  Jesuits)  in 
opposition  to  the  law,  and  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  throne  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 

On  3d  December,  after  the  King's 
advocate  bad  replied  to  M.  Dupin, 
the  court  retired  for  about  three 

auarters  of  an  hour  to  deliberate,  and 
len  re-entered  the  hall,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  was  as 
follows  : — "  The  Court,  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  thirty-four  culpatory  ar¬ 
ticles  extracted  from  the  paper  call¬ 
ed  the  Conslitutionnel,  resolve,  that 
though  many  of  the  articles  contain 
expressions  and  improper  phrases  on 
serious  subjects,  yet  the  spirit  resul¬ 
ting  from  those  articles  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  respect 
due  to  the  religion  of  the  state ;  and 
likewise  resolving,  that  it  is  neither 
casting  such  slur,  nor  abusing  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  press,  to  discuss  and 
oppose  the  introduction  into  th 
kingdom  of  all  establishments  no 
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authorized  by  law,— and  that  ererv 
paper  has  a  right  to  point  out  such 
facts  as  are  notoriously  established 
as  offensive  to  religion  or  morality, 
or  such  dangers  and  excesses  as  are 
likely  to  arise  from  a  doctrine  which 
would  threaten  the  independence  of 
the  monarchy,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  King,  and  the  public  liberty, 
guaranteed  by  the  constitutional 
charter,  and  by  the  declaration  of 
the  clergy  of  France  in  1682 — a  de¬ 
claration  that  has  always  been  re¬ 
cognised  and  proclaimed  the  law  of 
the  country, — decree  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  pronouncing  the  required 
suspension,  though  we  at  the  same 
time  enjoin  the  editors  of  the  Consti- 
tutionnel  to  be  more  circumspect. 
The  cause  is  therefore  dismissed,  free 
of  expense  to  the  defendants."  As 
soon  as  this  judgment  was  pronoun¬ 
ced,  the  Justice  Hall  was  filled  with 
shouts  of — “  Live  the  King  !”  "  The 
Charter  for  ever  !"  “  The  Liberty  of 
the  Press  for  ever !"  “  The  Cour 
Koyale  and  Dupin  for  ever !” 

In  the  case  of  the  Courrier  Fran¬ 
cois,  which  had  been  suspended,  M. 
de  Broe,  the  attorney-general,  having 
addressed  the  court  against  that 
journal,  and  M.  Merilhou,  for  the 
defence,  having  resumed  his  argu¬ 
ments,  the  President  at  length  inter¬ 
rupted  the  latter  by  saying, — “  Y our 
cause  is  heard."  The  Court  retired 
at  two  o’clock  into  the  council  cham¬ 
ber,  and  at  three  o’clock  resumed  its 
sitting.  The  first  President  then  pro¬ 
nounced  a  similar  judgment  in  the 
case  of  the  Courrier,  acquitting  the 
editors  without  costs. 

Our  attention  has  now  to  be  di¬ 
rected  to  Spain,  a  kingdom  which, 
by  courtesy,  is  ranked  among  civi¬ 
lized  states,  but  which  bigotry,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  natural  acumen  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  superior  in¬ 
telligence  of  many  of  them,  has  re¬ 


duced  to  a  state  of  perfect  barbarism  ; 
at  least  that  much  may  be  predicated 
of  its  government.  By  accident  the 
Spanish  government  may  occasionally 
employ  men  of  talents;  but  so  or¬ 
ganised  is  it,  so  controlled  and  dic¬ 
tated  to  by  factious  interests,  that  such 
men,  in  accepting  office,  must  be 
aware  that  patriotism  is  a  virtue  at 
once  unsafe  and  impracticable ;  conse- 
quently,theymustmakeuptheir  minds 
to  act  upon  the  selfish  principle,which, 
in  that  country,  requiresa  prostitution 
of  all  talent  whatsoever.  Hence  igno¬ 
rance  and  bigotry  reign  triumphant. 

The  acknowledgment  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  independence  of  vari¬ 
ous  of  the  South  American  states  was 
communicated  to  the  Cabinet  of  Ma¬ 
drid  in  January,  and  gave  mighty  of¬ 
fence.  The  communications  between 
the  two  courts,  in  consequence,  were 
not  a  little  animated  ;  that  of  .Madrid 
insisting  that  the  act  of  the  British 
Government  did  not  agree  with  the 
fact,  since,  according  to  the  views  of 
Ferdinand’s  ministers.  South  America 
was  in  a  most  disorganised  state,  and 
the  majority  of  its  population  were 
anxious  to  return  to  their  ancient  al¬ 
legiance;  and  that  the  act  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
principles  of  legitimacy.  An  argu¬ 
ment,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
legitimacy,  as  these  had  lately  been 
practically  interpreted,  could  find 
little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  British 
minister  such  as  Mr  Canning,  who, 
resting  his  chief  argument  upon  the 
fact  of  the  new  states  being,  and  ha¬ 
ving  long  been  actually  independent, 
maintained  that  there  was  nothing  in¬ 
imical  towards  Spain  in  Britain’s  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  fact,  which  was  no¬ 
torious  and  incontrovertible.  The 
argument  of  the  British  minister  ap¬ 
pears  quite  resistless.  Unless  the 
pretensions  of  despotism  are  held  to 
be  unlimited,  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
according  to  the  law  both  of  nature 
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and  of  nations,  at  well  as  the  die* 
tates  of  common  sense,  there  may  be 
circumstances  to  justify  a  colony  in 
throwing  off  its  subjection  to  the  mo* 
ther  country ;  but,  since  third  parties 
hare  no  title  to  adjudicate,  one  way 
or  another,  with  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  justification,  and  cannot,  in¬ 
deed,  pretend  to  do  so  without  em¬ 
broiling  itself  with  one  of  the  parties, 
it  obriously  follows  that,  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  de  jure  question, 
it  has  a  right  to  form  relations  with 
the  revolting  party  when  once  its  in¬ 
dependence  is  de  facto  established. 
The  converse  of  this  proposition 
would  involve  not  a  few  political 
monstrosities  which,  without  their 
being  stated,  must  suggest  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  was 
sufficient  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
being  unfriendly,  that  Britain  had 
offered  herself  to  Spain  as  a  mediator 
between  her  and  her  former  colonies ; 
and  when  that  mediation  was  con¬ 
temptuously  rejected,  surely  she  was 
well  entitle  to  consult  her  own  in¬ 
terests,  by  forming  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  new  States,  when,  in 
doing  so,  she  left  Spain  as  much  at 
liberty  as  ever  to  reduce  them  to 
their  former  subjection. 

The  Spanish  government  continued 
harassed  as  usual  by  its  pecuniary 
wants,  its  absolutely  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  having  come  to  exceed  its  re¬ 
venue  by  two  hundred  millions  reals. 
The  idea  of  taxing  the  Church  again 
occurred  to  it ;  but  though  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Church  assented  to  the 
scheme,  the  body  of  the  clergy  re¬ 
fused  their  concurrence,  alleging  that 
their  tithes  had  been  reduced  one  half 
since  the  period  of  the  usurpation  by 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  not  to  speak  of 
the  despoilment  of  many  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  houses. 

The  king,  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  Bermudez  Zea,  his  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  presented  to  the  Coun¬ 


cil  of  Castile,  for  its  approbation,  a 
decree  of  extraordinary  liberality, 
which  granted  an  amnesty  for  all  po¬ 
litical  offences  committed  between 
7th  March,  1820,  and  Ist  October, 
1823,  and  directed  that  all  included 
within  the  amnesty  who  were  in  cus¬ 
tody  should  instantly  be  liberated. 
This  decree,  twice  presented  to  the 
Council  of  Castile,  was  twice  remon¬ 
strated  against  by  that  body;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  reports  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  new  conspiracies,  and  of  the 
appearance  of  a  guerilla  party  in  the 
mountains  of  Cuenca,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  volunteers  of  Madrid 
having  been  industrious  in  shouting 
"  Live  the  absolute  King,”  "  Death 
to  the  Cortes,”  the  measure  was  ul¬ 
timately  withdrawn. 

If  the  perplexities  of  Ferdinand 
urged  him  at  times  into  a  course  of 
humane  and  liberal  policy,  his  dread 
of  the  monkish  part^,  which,  while  it 
affected  to  uphold  his  absolute  autho¬ 
rity,  in  fact  domineered  over  him, 
soon  recalled  him  to  the  path  which 
his  own  cruel  and  selBsh  nature  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him.  About  this  time, 
though  the  King  had  dismissed  U^arte 
from  the  office  of  secretary  ol  the 
Council,  and  made  other  changes  in 
his  ministry  which  appeared  auspici¬ 
ous  to  the  moderate  party,  he  still  re¬ 
tained  inhis  confidence  M.Calomarde, 
whose  ideas  were  directly  opposed  to 
those  of  the  prime  minister,  Bermu¬ 
dez  Zea ;  and,  under  his  influence, 
and  that  of  the  Duke  del  Infantado, 
the  King  issued  a  declaration  from 
Aranjuez,  dated  19th  April,  in  which 
he  solemnly  pledged  himsdf  to  pre¬ 
serve  intact  and  in  all  their  plenitude 
his  rights  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and 
to  permit  no  change  whatever  in  the 
form  of  his  government.  This  de¬ 
claration  was  intended  to  calm  the 
apprehensions  of  the  monkish  faction, 
that  Ferdinand  was  really  meditating 
some  essential  changes ;  but,  in  that 
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view,  it  WAS  wholly  ineffective.  The 
vengeance  of  the  faction  had  not  been 
sufficient  glutted  with  blood ;  and, 
because  Ferdinand  had  been  pleased 
to  set  limits  to  their  vengeance,  they, 
very  fancifully,  adopted  the  belief 
that  he  was  becoming  a  Liberal. 

A  considerable  number  of  changes 
were  afterwards  made  in  various  of¬ 
fices  of  the  state,  by  which  certain 
Ultras  were  displaced  by  persons  of 
the  moderate  party.  Among  the 
former  were  General  Aymerich,  who 
had  held  together  the  three  important 
posts  of  minister  of  war,  inspector- 
general  of  the  infantry,  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  royalist  volunteers  of 
Madrid ;  and  General  Carvajal,  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  the  province  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  These  changes  threw  the  roy¬ 
alist  volunteers  into  the  greatest  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  and,  affecting  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  plot  laid  by  the  Li¬ 
berals  to  poison  the  whole  of  them, 
becaute  tome  drummers  of  their  corps 
had  taken  sick  after  eating  of  lambs’ 
head,  they  appeared  on  the  streets 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  shouting 
— "  Live  the  absolute  King  1  Death 
to  the  Negroes  I  Live  Aymerich  and 
Carvajal  1*’  and  committed  some  dread¬ 
ful  excesses.  Troops  of  the  line  were 
introduced  into  the  city  from  the 
neighbouring  towns ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  several  days,  and  some 
bloodshed,  that  they  succeeded  in  re¬ 
storing  tranquillity.  A  committee  of 
physicians  declared  the  lambs’  head 
plot  to  be  a  mere  fable ;  and  a  placard 
which  had  been  affixed  to  the  walls, 
bearing — Live  the  Constitution ! 
death  to  the  King  and  religion  !'*  was 
ascertained  by  the  police  to  be  the 
production  of  the  Ultra- Royalist 
party. 

Notwithstanding  the  rebellious  spi¬ 
rit  evinced  by  the  Royalist  Volun¬ 
teers,  the  government  had  not  the 
courage  to  suppress  them;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  addresses  poured  in 


from  the  provinces,  demanding  the 
recall  of  General  A3rmerich,  and  the 
dismissal  of  Recacho,  the  minister  of 
police.  At  Segovia,  Cordova,  and 
Seville,  there  had  been  popular  com¬ 
motions;  and,  to  make  “  confusion 
worse  confounded,”  there  was  dis¬ 
covered  the  existence  of  a  white  lodge, 
organized  upon  the  Carbonari  plan, 
having  for  its  object  the  establishment 
of  absolutism  in  its  utmost  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  prelates  were  enjoined  by 
government  to  inculcate  the  doty  of 
obedience  in  their  flocks ;  but  many 
of  them  refused  to  obey  the  mandate. 
The  Bishop  of  Orihiiela  re-established 
the  Inquisition  within  his  diocese,  by 
which  he  only  imitated  the  example 
which  had  been  set  by  the  Bishop  of 
Tarragona ;  and  when  the  proceeding 
was  denounced  to  the  Council  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  that  body  had  Xhedaringcowarddee 
(if  such  a  compound  expression  may 
1^  allowed),  not  merely  to  extenuate, 
but  to  justify  it.  The  various  measures 
of  the  government  at  this  juncture 
were  so  extremely  inconsistent  and 
contradictory,  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  there  were  two  hostile  parties  in 
the  cabinet,  who  alternately  swayed 
the  mind,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  mo¬ 
narch. 

At  length,  a  discovery  was  made 
of  a  correspondence,  by  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  a  formidable  plot  had  been 
formed  by  the  apostolical  party,  for 
dethroning  Ferdinand,  and  substitu¬ 
ting  for  him  his  brother  Don  Carlos ; 
by  which  substitution,  the  party  ex¬ 
pected  to  gain  the  evacuation  of  Spain 
by  the  French  troops,  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Inquisition,  the  confisca¬ 
tion,  in  favour  of  the  royalists,  of  the 
estates  of  all  who  had  participated  in 
the  revolution,  and  similar  important 
advantages.  In  this  conspiracy,  a 
number  of  noblemen  and  prelates, 
members  of  the  council  of  Castile, 
and  persons  attached  to  the  court, 
were  seriously  implicated.  It  was 
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discovered,  moreover,  on  17th  Au- 
gust,  that  upwards  of  200,000  reals 
liad  been  distributed  to  corrupt  the 
royal  guards ;  and  that,  on  the  night 
preceding.  General  Bessieres,  who 
was  to  head  the  insurrection,  had  been 
secretly  in  Madrid,  where  he  had  se¬ 
duced  three  companies  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Saint  Jacques,  and  taken 
them  away  with  him ;  and  that  he  had 
taken  the  direction  of  Alcalha,  ha¬ 
ving,  on  his  route,  invited  the  regu¬ 
lar  military  and  volunteers  to  join 
him,  and  assist  in  rescuing  tlie  King 
from  captivity. 

An  order  was  instantly  issued  by 
the  King,  placing  all  the  insurgents 
who  should  fail  to  surrender  on  the 
first  summons,  and  be  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  under  martial 
law,  but  allowing  them  time  to  die 
like  Christians ;  and  promising  par¬ 
don  to  such  privates  and  subalterns 
as  should  deliver  up  their  officers. 
The  new  minister  of  war,  the  Count 
d'Espagne,  was,  at  the  same  time,  di¬ 
rect^  to  pursue  Bessieres,  with  the 
whole  disposable  forces. 

Bessieres,  with  the  three  companies 
which  he  had  seduced,  and  some  cui¬ 
rassiers,  arrived  at  Torrija,  where  he 
denounced  death  against  all  the  mini¬ 
sters  excepting  Cal^arde,  and  issued 
orders  in  name  of  the  King,  as  if  he 
had  really  been  in  captivity ;  but  the 
minds  of  several  of  his  military  fol¬ 
lowers  having  by  this  time  been  dis¬ 
abused,  they  deserted  him,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Madrid.  Bessieres  then 
directed  his  route  through  a  number 
of  towns,  in  all  of  which  he  raised 
contributions,  and  arrived,  on  the 
23d,  in  the  village  of  Zaffrila,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Molina  d’Arra- 
gon,  where  he,  with  eight  officers, 
who  were  all  that  remained  with 
him,  halted,  in  order  to  bait  their 
hoiaea.  At  this  place,  they  were 
overtaken  by  an  officer  named  Al¬ 
bum,  who  had  distinguished  himself 


in  the  war  of  independence,  and,  at 
his  own  request,  had  been  intrusted 
by  the  Count  d'Espagne  with  the 
pursuit  of  Bessieres,  and  had  under 
him  a  detachment  of  the  grenadier 
dragoons  of  the  guard-royal.  Bes¬ 
sieres,  and  the  whole  of  his  party  ex¬ 
cepting  one,  were  taken,  and  convey¬ 
ed  to  Molina  d'Arragon,  where  they 
were  confined  three  days,  according 
to  Spanish  custom,  and  then  shot, 
after  acknowledging  their  guilt  and 
receiving  the  consolations  of  religion. 

.  Consequent  upon  the  suppression 
of  Bessieres’s  rebellion,  a  number  of 
the  apostolical  party  were  put  under 
arrest,  or  banished  from  the  capital  ; 
but  no  sensible  change  took  place, 
notwithstanding,  in  the  system  of  go¬ 
vernment.  At  the  very  time  that  a 
price  was  put  upon  the  head  of  the 
above  apostolical  tool,  two  constitu¬ 
tionalists,  Paul  Iglesias  and  (to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  Spanish  name, 
be  it  said)  the  famous  Empecinado, 
Don  Juan  Martin,  both  of  whom  had 
been  apprehended  at  Tariffa,  were 
publicly  executed  at  Madrid.  They 
met  their  death  like  heroes. 

'To  remedy  the  financial  distresses 
of  the  country,  a  consultative  junta 
was  appointed,  with  directions  to 
submit  the  results  of  their  labours  to 
the  Council  of  Castile.  About  the 
same  time,  the  moderate  party  was 
thunderstruck  by  a  royal  ordinance, 
dated  24fth  October,  which  removed 
their  chief,  Bermudez  Zea,  from  his  of¬ 
fice  of  Prime  Minister,  and  substituted 
the  Duke  del  Infantado  in  the  place 
of  him.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  Fer¬ 
dinand's  habitual  deception)  that  the 
very  evening  previous  to  Bermudez's 
dismissal,  which  was  quite  unexpect¬ 
ed,  he  had  received  him  most  gra¬ 
ciously,  and  conversed  with  him  long 
in  the  most  affable  manner. 

Somehow,  it  has  been  supposetl, 
that  the  Danish  Ambassador,  a  per¬ 
sonal  enemy  of  Bermudez,  was  chiefly 
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instrumental  in  bringln;;^'  about  bis 
disgrace,  though  the  influence  of  an 
ambassador  of  his  rank,  we  should 
suppose,  must  be  extremely  feeble. 
However,  the  ex-minister  received 
from  foreign  courts,  especially  that  of 
Russia,  assurances  of  the  high  consi¬ 
deration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them  ;  and  even  his  successor,  in 
name  of  the  King,  complimented  him 
upon  his  great  experience,  sagacity, 
and  patriotism.  A  number  of  other 
changes  in  the  cabinet  ensued  upon 
the  dismissal  of  Bermudez,  and  such 
as  insured  to  the  lately  rebellious 
apostolical  party  a  complete  ascend¬ 
ency. 

In  Portugal,  there  was  more  of  su¬ 
perficial  tranquillity  than  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdom  ;  but  there  existed 
within  it  precisely  the  same  elements 
of  discord  as  in  the  other.  The 
French  ambassador,  M.  Hyde  de 
Neuville  had  the  influence  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  prevail  with  the  King  to  re¬ 
tain  the  Count  Subserra  (who  was 
attached  to  the  French  as  opposed  to 
the  English  interest)  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry,  notwithstanding  that 
the  politics  of  other  ministers,  the 
Marquis  de  Palmella,  the  Count  de 
Povoa,  and  C.  Oliviera  Leite  de  Bar- 
ras,  were  directly  the  reverse  of  those 
of  that  nobleman.  The  arrival  of  Sir 
William  A’Court  at  Lisbon,  as  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador,  heightened  the  dis¬ 
cord  which  reigned  in  the  cabinet; 
and  the  French  ambassador  having 
been  recalled,  the  King  at  length 
determined  to  get  rid  wholly  of  a 
ministry,  the  composition  of  which 
was  to  him  a  source  of  incessant  dis¬ 
quietude.  By  a  decree  of  15th  Ja¬ 
nuary,  he,  very  incongruously,  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Marquis  de  Palmella,  who 
was  in  the  English  interest,  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  French  court,  and  Count 
de  Subserra,  who  was  in  the  opposite 
interest,  to  the  court  of  St  James  ; 


and,  by  another  decree  of  the  same 
date,  appointed  the  following  indivi¬ 
duals: — Cornea  de  Lacerda  to  be 
minister  of  the  interior,  Souza  Bar- 
radas  to  be  minister  of  justice.  Count 
de  Barbacena  to  be  minister  of  war 
and  marine,  De  Melho  to  be  mini¬ 
ster  of  finance,  and  Pinheiro  Ferreira 
to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
only  ad  interim.  By  this  sweeping 
change,  it  was  believed  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  interest  in  the  cabinet  was  mate¬ 
rially  diminished.  By  a  subsequent 
royal  decree,  dated  5th  February,  the 
respective  appointments  of  Subserra 
and  Palmella  to  the  courts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  were  reversed. 

The  new  ministry  devoted  itself 
with  great  assiduity  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  which  had  been 
much  augmented  by  three  loans  made 
by  authority  of  the  Cortes ;  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  example  of  the  British  mi¬ 
nistry,  by  lowering  duties,  in  order  to 
give  an  impulse  and  encouragement 
to  national  industry. 

In  the  meantime,  the  conspiracy 
for  dethroning  the  King,  and  placing 
the  Queen  and  the  Infant  Don  Mi¬ 
guel  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
which  had  been  baffled  last  year,  still 
existed,  and  pursued  its  machinations 
with  unceasing  activity.  Every  ma¬ 
noeuvre  w'as  attempted  to  bring  liberal 
principles  under  popular  hatred ;  and 
the  conspirators  went  even  the  length 
of  procuring  the  clandestine  profana¬ 
tion  of  some  sacred  vessels  at  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  which  they  atrociously 
ascribed  to  the  sect  of  Freemasons,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  odium  at¬ 
tached  to  it  would  excite  the  popu¬ 
lace  to  a  general  massacre  of  them. 
The  government,  instead  of  opposing 
the  machinations  of  this  inexorable 
conspiracy  with  measures  of  severity, 
determined,  most  infatuatedly,  to 
make  a  display  of  its  clemency,  which 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  dis¬ 
hearten  its  own  friends,  and  encou- 
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rage  its  enemies.  On  24th  June,  ap. 
peered  a  royal  amnesty,  regarding  toe 
whole  rebellious  events  of  the  last  year, 
from  which  amnesty  only  were  ex* 
eluded  the  Mar(|ui8  d'Abrantes,  and  a 
fear  obscure  individuals,  who  were  ex* 
iled  from  the  kingdom.  Others  arere 
ordered  to  reside  at  a  distance  from 
the  capital.  In  this  document,  the 
King,  alluding  to  melancholy  events, 
"which  had  pierced  his  heart— the 
heart  of  a  husband  and  a  father,"  and 
for  which  the  rules  of  justice  required 
a  rigorous  punishment,  observed,  that 
"  the  love  of  the  father  had  prevailed 
in  his  breast  over  the  inflexibility  of 
the  king,  and  determined  him,  in  the 
conflict  of  his  feelings,  to  embrace  the 
councils  of  a  magnanimous  clemency." 
In  fine,  he  directed  that  the  whole 
oflBcial  prooeedingsconnected  with  the 
'  events  u  question  should  be  burned. 


in  order  that  no  trace  whatever  of 
them  might  remain  to  cause  uneau* 
ness  to  any  .one. 

After  the  appearance  of  this  docu¬ 
ment,  the  conspirators  renewed  their 
infamous  attempts  with  redoubled 
activity ;  and  the  walls  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  were  covered  with  their  in¬ 
flammatory  proclamations ;  but  for¬ 
tunately,  all  their  schemes  failed  in 
provoking  a  rebellion,  or  even  any 
ve^  serious  disturbance. 

On  15th  November,  there  was  pub¬ 
lished,  at  Lisbon,  the  treaty  conclu¬ 
ded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  29th  Au¬ 
gust,  between  Portugal  and  Brasil, 
by  which  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  latter  was  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  former  country.  The 
particulars  of  this  treaty  will  be  de¬ 
tailed  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Bra¬ 
zil. 
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AUSTRIA,  ITALY,  HUNGARY,  PRUSSIA,  BAVARIA,  THE 
NETHERLANDS,  DENMARK,  AND  SWEDEN. 


Aitstria  had  so  completely  subju- 
l^ated  the  Germanic  powers  to  its 
iron  system  of  internal  policy,  that  it 
ceased  for  a  time  from  its  cares  with 
regard  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  in 
the  North,  with  which  its  imagination 
had  been  so  long  haunted,  and  con* 
gratulated  itself  upon  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  the  consummation  of  its  la¬ 
bours  in  that  quarter. 

In  April,  politicians  were  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  talents  for 
mculation  by  a  journey  which  the 
Emperor  undertook  to  his  Italian 
dominions.  By  some  it  was  conjec¬ 
tured  there  was  to  be  a  new  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Holy  Alliance  at  Milan, 
with  a  view  to  discuss  the  questions 
arising  out  of  the  political  situation 
of  Spanish  America,  and  also  that  of 
Greece;  and  the  continued  residence 
of  Prince  Mettemich  at  Paris  was 
imagined  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  down  any  difficulties  which 
the  policy  of  the  F  rench  Cabinet  might 
oppose  to  the  propositions  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  by  Austria. 
By  others  it  was  alleged,  that  it  was 
designed  to  constitute  a  federation 


of  the  Italian  powers,  of  which  Aus« 
tria  was  to  be  declared  the  Protect¬ 
or.  Neither  of  these  conjectures 
proved  to  be  correct. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress,  accompanied  by 
their  household  and  the  whole  corps 
diplomatiipie,  made  their  entry  into 
Milan,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  there  were  speedily  assembled 
in  that  capital,  upon  the  august  in¬ 
vitation  or  the  Emperor,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Italian  Sovereigns, — The  Arch¬ 
duchess  Maria  Louisa,  Princess  of 
Parma ;  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Lucca  and  Piombino ;  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Modena;  the  Qj«ad- 
Duke  of  Tuscany;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  King  ( Francis  I.  who,  the  previ¬ 
ous  December,  had  succe^ed  to  the 
throne  onthe  death  of  his  father)  and 
Queen  of  Naples.  There  were  two 
Italian  Princes,  however,  who  decli¬ 
ned  being  present.  These  were. 
His  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  the  King 
of'  Sardinia, — a  circumstance  which 
gives  some  countenance  to  one  of  the 
rumours  which  were  circulated  re- 
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garding  the  imperial  visit,  the  po¬ 
licy  of  these  two  princes  being  na¬ 
turally  opposed  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  Austrian  power  in  Italy. 
However,  the  Sardinian  Monarch 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  imperial 
court  established  for  the  time  at 
Milan. 

It  appeared  in  the  sequel,  that  the 
only  result  of  this  grand  convocation 
of  potentates  was  a  treaty  concluded 
on  28th  May  at  Milan,  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Naples,  for 
prolonging  the  military  occupation  of 
the  dominions  of  the  latter  by  an  Aus¬ 
trian  auxiliary  army  till  the  end  of 
March  1827 ;  but  it  was  stipulated, 
that  that  army  was  to  be  reduced  in 
the  meantime  to  2000,  should  circum¬ 
stances  admit  of  the  reduction  with 
safety.  This  treaty  dissipated  what¬ 
ever  hopes  had  been  entertained  that 
the  new  King  would  adopt  into  his 
politics  some  of  the  liberality  which 
he  had  so  loudly  professed  at  one 
critical  period  when  heir  apparent, 
by  showing  that  he  was  determined, 
either  from  inclination  or  the  force 
of  foreign  influence,  to  adhere  to  the 
system  of  his  deceased  father. 

On  29th  May,  their  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesties,  and  the  assembled  Italian 
Princes,  with  their  suites,  and  the 
whole  corps  diplomatique,  took  their 
departure  from  Milan  for  Genoa, 
where  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  been 
residing  for  two  months.  Their  re¬ 
assemblage  at  Genoa  naturally  gave 
strength  to  the  prevailing  popular 
belief  that  some  important  political 
question  was  under  discussion  ;  but 
nothing  was  concluded,  nor  any  po¬ 
litical  conference  held  among  them, 
which  has  ever  transpired.  After 
devoting  a  few  days  to  the  exchange 
of  courtesies,  and  to  pleasure,  the  ex¬ 
alted  personages  left  Genoa  on  7th 
July,  by  various  routes. 

The  Austrian  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  repaired  to  Rome,  whence  they 


made  a  visit  to  their  dominions  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  where  they  made 
a  display  of  their  affability  in  visit¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  public  and  private 
institutions.  At  Venice,  where  the 
spectacle  of  a  population  reduced 
now  to  5000 — two-thirds  of  them 
beggars — might  have  inspired  in  his 
Majesty  melancholy  regrets,  if  not 
remorse,  they  remained  hre  days.  It 
may  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  this 
imperial  visit  to  Italy  was  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  ameliorating  chan|^ 
in  the  political  situation  of  that  mis¬ 
governed  country. 

Europe  was  considerably  surprised 
by  a  liberal  determination,  formed  by 
the  Emperor,  to  convoke  this  year  the 
Diet  of  Hungary ;  which,  as  our  read¬ 
ers  know,  is  composed  of  the  mag¬ 
nates  or  great  barons,  prelates,  and 
deputies  from  the  noblesse  and  bo¬ 
roughs — ^the  peasantry  not  being  re- 
presented  in  it.  Its  functions,  which 
are  derived  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
are  the  granting  of  money  to  the 
vereign,  and  the  levying  of  troops 
for  his  service ;  so  that  the  Diet  may 
be  considered  an  essential  element  of 
the  government,  communicating  to  it 
a  mixed  and  free  character.  The  last 
time  the  Diet  had  been  convened  was 
in  1812,  since  which  the  most  violent 
encroachments  had  been  made  by  the 
Austrian  Chancery  upon  its  proper 
authority,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people — all  which  had  been  so¬ 
lemnly  guaranteed,  so  lately  as  1 790- 1 , 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold  the  Second. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  present  Emperor 
would  have  convened  the  Diet,  but 
that  he  was  desirous  to  have  his  Em¬ 
press  crowned  Queen  of  Hungary, 
at  which  ceremony  the  presence  of 
the  Diet  was  indispensable. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Diet  was  11th  September,  on 
which  day  its  members  had  assem¬ 
bled  at  Presburg.  On  the  evening 
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of  the  12th,  their  Imperial  Majesties 
arrived  at  ^hlosshoff,  a  country-seat 
distant  two  leagues  from  Presburg. 
Thither  the  members  of  the  Diet,  in 
magnificent  costumes,  and  mounted 
on  horseback,  instantly  repaired ;  and 
the  Archduke  Palatine,  who  was  at 
their  head,  complimented,  in  their 
name,  their  Majesties  upon  their  safe 
arrival. 

On  the  1 4th,  the  Diet  was  formally 
opened  by  a  speech  addressed  to  each 
of  the  Chambers  of  Magnates  and 
Deputies  by  the  Royal  Commission¬ 
ers.  It  was  observed,  that  the  speech 
addressed  to  the  Deputies  was  in  the 
Hungarian  language,  instead  of  in 
Latin,  according  to  all  former  prac¬ 
tice, — which  innovation  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  favourable  omen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  their 
Majesties  were  waited  upon  at  Schloss- 
hoff  by  deputations  of  both  Chambers, 
who  entreated  them  to  repair  to  the 
capital,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  the  Diet. 

This  request  was  readily  complied 
with,  and  the  same  day  their  Majes¬ 
ties  entered  the  capital  in  great  pomp. 
The  Emperor-King  was  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Hungarian  Field- 
Marshal,  and  his  consort  wore  the 
national  costume.  They  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  gates  of  the  city  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Diet  and  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  crown,  and  proceeded, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
to  the  chapel- royal  of  the  palace, 
where  Te  Deum  was  performed. 

Next  day,  his  Majesty  attended 
the  Diet,  and  addressed  a  speech,  in 
Latin,  from  the  throne,  to  the  two 
Chambers.  He  commenced  by  ex¬ 
pressing  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
having  at  length  realised  the  inten¬ 
tion  he  had  long  since  formed,  of 
convening  the  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
to  deliberate  for  the  public  good ;  and 
also  to  assist  at  the  coronation  as 
Queen  of  his  august  consort.  He 


took  a  review  of  the  public  events 
which  had  occurred  since  their  last 
convention ;  and  remarked,  that  vic¬ 
tories,  which,  next  to  God,  he  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  valour  of  his  subjects, 
bad  at  length  conquered  peace  for 
his  dominions,  and  restored  to  the 
Crown  of  Hungary  the  ancient  pro¬ 
vinces  which  had  been  torn  from  it. 
He  loved,  above  all,  he  said,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fidelity  of  his  brave 
Hungarians,  who  had  unanimously 
repelled  from  among  them  that  per¬ 
nicious  spirit  which  had  introduced 
into  other  countries  very  great  disor¬ 
ders,  and  the  most  frightful  evils. 
The  events  of  late  years  had  made 
necessary  a  number  of  great  financial 
sacrifices ;  and  the  principal  object 
of  the  Diet,  he  observed,  would  be  to 
deliberate  upon  a  system  of  finance, 
the  salutary  effects  of  which  had  been 
already  experienced.  His  Majesty 
concluded,  by  an  affectionate  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  Hungary,  and  of  attachment  to  its 
constitution. 

He  delivered  the  speech  with  con¬ 
siderable  emotion  ;  and  happening, 
in  the  course  of  it,  to  allude  to  his 
advanced  years,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  tears  of  the  Empress  and  the 
Archduchess  Sophia,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  Assembly,  that  his  precious  life 
might  be  long  preserved  to  them. 

His  Majesty  and  his  court  withdrew, 
after  the  Chancellor  Prince  Kahary 
had  presented  the  Diet  with  a  sealed 
packet,  containing  the  royal  proposi¬ 
tions  for  its  consideration. 

These  propositions  were  read  the 
same  day,  and  found  to  relate  to  the 
changes  which  bad  been  introduced 
into  many  branches  of  the  admini¬ 
stration,  and  sanctioned  by  deputa¬ 
tions,  named  conformably  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  agreed  upon  by  the  Diet  in 
1790-1  ;  the  reduction  of  paper  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  bills  of  redemption  and 
anticipation  created  in  1812;  there- 
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MtaUuhment  of  a  ailver  circulation ; 
and  a  new  law  with  regard  to  debtors 
and  creditors. 

On  25th  Septembert  the  Empress 
was  solemnly  crowned  Queen  of 
Hungary,  within  the  chapel  of  the 
palace.  The  appearance  of  the 
crown,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Open,  excited  the  most  lively  en« 
thusiasni  of  the  Hungarians,  in  whose 
minds  it  was  consecrated  by  national 
traditions  and  legends.  On  the  day 
of  the  coronation,  a  royal  banquet  was 
given  in  honour  of  it,  in  the  hall  of 
uie  Cassino ;  at  which  were  present 
eight  hundred  magnates  and  other 
persons  of  distinction. 

At  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  sittings, 
the  Diet  decreed  a  gift  of  50,000  du> 
cats  to  her  Majesty,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  coronation ;  which  sum  was 
conveyed  to  her  b^  four  magnates, 
in  an  ebony  cask,  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  placed  upon  a  litter  covered  with 
crimson  velvet.  The  Diet  also  agreed 
to  naturalize  Prince  Metternich,  as  a 
citizen  of  Hungary. 

But,  notwithstanding  those  demon¬ 
strations  of  respect  for  the  Monarch, 
the  Diet  was  not  a  little  dissatisfied 
with  the  nature  of  the  royal  proposi-  ■ 
tions ;  and,  on  22d  October,  came  to 
the  resolution  not  to  discuss  them  un¬ 
til  they  had  obtained  a  redress  of  the 
national  grievances.  Accordingly, 
they  prepared  an  address  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  which  the  whole  of  their 
grievances  were  recounted — the  most 
prominent  of  which  were,  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  administration  of  the  he¬ 
reditary  provinces ;  the  arbitrary  en¬ 
forcement  by  the  military,  of  mea¬ 
sures  which  required  the  sanction  of 
the  Diet— such  as  the  exaction  of 
voluntary  gifts,  and  the  employment 
of  royal  commissioners  to  levy  troops 
and  to  change  the  mode  of  contribu¬ 
tion  ;  the  secret  denunciations  by 
these  commissioners,  which  had  cau¬ 
sed  several  public  functionaries,  in¬ 


nocent  of  every  offence,  to  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  their  offices,  and  others  to  be 
interdicted  from  the  exercise  of  their 
rights ;  and  the  long  time  which  had 
elapsed,  beyond  the  constitutional  pe¬ 
riod,  before  convening  the  Diet.  The 
address  implored  the  punishment  of 
the  authors  of  these  grievances ;  that 
his  Majesty  would  suspend,  now  and 
for  ever,  all  orders  for  future  levies 
of  recruits;  and  that  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  should  be  restricted  to 
the  sura  voted  by  the  Diet  in  1811, 
and  all  surcharges  be  reimbursed. 
The  address  concluded,  by  insisting 
on  certain  measures  as  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  consti-, 
tution ;  the  religious  observance  of 
the  law,  which  ordains  that  the  Diet 
should  be  held  once  every  three  years, 
and  that  his  Majesty  should,  before 
closing  any  one  Diet,  fix  a  time  for 
the  meeting  of  the  succe^ing  one ; 
that  the  executive  power  should  be 
exercised  through  the  medium  of  a 
vice-royal  council,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  each  councillor  who  might  ad¬ 
vise  or  assist  in  executing  an  illegal 
order,  could  be  placed  under  accusa¬ 
tion,  and  punished;  and  that  publici¬ 
ty  should  be  given  to  the  acts  and  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  provincial  assem¬ 
blies,  and  others. 

These  demands,  which,  it  must  be 
allowed,  develope  most  just  notions  of 
government,  could  not  fail  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  displeasing  to  the  Emperor, 
who  delayed  making  a  reply  till  9th 
November.  His  reply  was  a  master¬ 
piece  of  its  kind.  He  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  they  should  have 
delayed  the  consideration  of  his  pro¬ 
positions  ;  and  with  regard  to  those 
things  which  they  had  pressed  upon 
his  notice,  he  considered  "  it  much 
more  wise  and  expedient  to  consign 
them  to  oblivion,  than  to  recall  them 
to  his  memory.”  He  knew  hit  royal 
rights  and  duties,  he  said  ;  but  he  was 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  convic- 
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tion,  that  in  those  times,  when  **  an 
implacable  enemy"  (the  spirit  of  in* 
novation)  menac^  the  existence  of 
monarchy,  he  could  not  permit  the 
estates  of  his  realm  to  consult  upon 
extraordinary  measures.  After  des¬ 
canting  long  and  eloquently  upon 
the  topic  of  innovation,  but  without 
denying  or  extenuating  the  innova¬ 
tions  complained  of  by  the  Diet,  which 
he  himself  had  made  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution,  he  asserted  his  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  suffer  any  of  his  royal 
rights  to  be  called  in  question  ;  and, 
in  fine,  he  artfully  evaded  the  whole 
demands  of  the  Diet. 

It  probably  was  imagined  by  his 
Majesty’s  advisers,  that  the  Diet 
would  be  overawed  by  the  decisive 
tone  of  this  message ;  but  very  dif¬ 
ferent  was  the  result,  for  the  Diet, 
perceiving  in  it  plain  indications  of  a 
desire  and  design  to  govern  despoti¬ 
cally,  adopted,  by  a  great  majority, 
resolutions  still  more  vehement  than 
those  of  22d  October. 

In  order  to  allay  the  resentments 
of  the  Diet,  the  Archduke  Palatine, 
brother  of  the  Emperor,  offered  to 
mediate  for  them  with  his  Majesty  ; 
and  his  offer  having  been  accepted, 
he  repaired  to  Vienna,  to  which  his 
Majesty  had  returned,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  from  him  a  rescript, 
explanatory  of  his  message  of  9th 
November.  In  this  rescript,  he  as¬ 
cribed  the  doubts  and  alarms  of  the 
Diet  to  a  misapprehension  of  certain 
expressions  in  his  message.  He  de¬ 
clared  explicitly,  that  it  never  enter¬ 
ed  into  his  mind  to  give  an  example 
in  future  of  such  proceedings  as  had 
given  rise  to  their  complaints,  nor  to 
establish  any  new  right  in  the  Crown, 
in  order  to  suit  an  occasion  ;  and  as¬ 
sured  bis  faithful  states,  that  he  would 
never  permit,  under  the  pretext  oft 
an  extraordinary  conjuncture,  any 
taxes  or  troops  to  be  raised  without 
the  consent  of  the  Diet.  He  invited 
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the  estates  to  prepare  a  proposition 
for  reflating  contributions  in  future, 
and  also  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet ; 
and  avowed  nis  intention  to  assemble 
the  Diet  every  three  years,  and  often- 
er  if  necessary ;  and  also  to  establish 
a  council  for  the  government  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  with  powers,  as  determined  by 
the  acts  of  1725  and  1790-1.  After 
these  explanations,  hid  Majesty  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  all  the  doubts  of 
the  Diet  would  be  dissipated,  and 
that  they  would  now  seriously  occupy 
themselves  with  the  gracious  proposi¬ 
tions  which  he  had  submitted  to  them. 

This  rescript,  which  was  read  in  a 
mixed  meeting  of  the  Chambers  on 
29th  November,  gave  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Next  day,  thanks  were  voted 
to  the  Archduke  Palatine  for  his  suc¬ 
cessful  mediation.  It  was  agreed  also 
to  transmit  an  address  of  thanks  to 
his  Majesty;  but  the  composition  of 
the  address  gave  rise  to  as  violent  de¬ 
bates  as  those  which  followed  the  royal 
message  of  9th  November.  Many, 
both  nobles  and  deputies,  wished  to 
advance  new  demands ;  and  it  was 
only  upon  the  condition  that  they 
should  be  free  to  do  so,  that  they  con¬ 
sented  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  royal  proposition  as  to  subsi¬ 
dies.  The  whole  of  December  was 
consumed  in  discussing  the  terms  of 
the  address,  and  in  communications 
from  the  one  Chamber  to  the  other, 
concerning  it,  without  either  having 
come  to  any  determination. 

The  affairs  of  Prussia  for  the  year, 

f)resent  nothing  deserving  of  pecu- 
iar  notice.  The  provincial  states  of 
Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Prussia, 
which  bad  been  assembled  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  concluded  their  sessions, 
and  the  results  of  their  labours  were, 
it  is  said,  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
government.  But  as  the  publicity  of 
their  deliberations  was  strictly  prohi¬ 
bited,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
o 
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what  degree  of  independence  or  of 
wisdom  may  have  marked  their  pro* 
ceedings.  Encouraged,  however,  by 
the  experience  he  had  had  of  repre¬ 
sentative  bodies,  the  King,  by  an  or¬ 
dinance,  convoked  the  estates  of  Si¬ 
lesia  for  the  2d  of  October,  and  also 
those  of  the  Rhenish  provinces. 

On  25th  March,  Professor  Jahn, 
whose  imprisonment  affixed  a  deep 
reproach  upon  the  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment,  was  absolved  from  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  by  a  sentence  of 
the  Royal  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Frank¬ 
fort. 

A  new  alliance  was  formed  between 
the  houses  of  Prussia  and  Orange  by 
the  marriage,  on  the  21st  of  May,  of 
Prince  William  Frederic  Charles,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  King  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  with  the  Prussian  Princess 
Louisa  Augusta  Wilhelmina  Amelia. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  Berlin.  Soon  after  that 
event,  16th  September,  the  King  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands;  and,  accompanied  by  them, 
made  an  excursion  to  the  field  of  Wa¬ 
terloo.  Having  come  to  the  spot  where 
the  Prince  of  Orange  received  his 
wound,  the  King  was  pleased  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  his  Royal  Highness  the  com¬ 
mand  of  two  Prussian  regiments.  His 
Majesty  next  repaired  to  Paris  tncog- 
nito,  having  assumed  the  title  of  Count 
Ruppin,  and  after  residing  there  some 
considerable  time,  returned  to  Pots¬ 
dam  on  18th  October. 

About  this  time  the  Council  of  State 
received  a  new  organization.  Count 
Gneisenau,  who  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  promoters  in  1815  of  the 
representative  system,  and  had  been 
expelled  from  the  administration,  was 
created  a  Field  Marshal;  and  had  both 
the  departments  of  foreign  and  mi¬ 
litary  affairs  committed  to  his  charge. 
This,  and  other  liberal  measures  of 

government,  indicated  at  least  a  re- 
ixation  of  the  system  which  it  had 
hitherto  pursued. 


In  Bavaria,  where  the  representa¬ 
tive  system  had  been  accorded  by  the 
sovereign  to  his  subjects  with  good 
faith,  the  adoption  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
new  election  of  deputies  having  taken 
place,  in  conformity  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Charter,  the  States  General  of 
the  kingdom  assembled  on  7th  March, 
and  were  opened  by  the  King  in  per¬ 
son,  who  addressed  them  in  a  speech 
full  of  the  most  affectionate  senti¬ 
ments. 

It  was  the  painful  duty  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  compliance  with  an  impera¬ 
tive  resolution  of  the  last  Germanic 
Diet,  to  propose,  by  his  ministers,  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  project 
of  a  law,  which,  while  it  recognised 
the  principle  of  the  publicity  of  its  de¬ 
bates,  and  printing  its  transactions, 
was  intended  greatly  to  diminish  the 
number  and  importance  of  its  sittings. 
The  project  was  discussed  secretly, 
and  encountered  a  spirited  opposition. 
The  opposers  of  it  at  length  succeed¬ 
ed  in  introducingseveral  amendments, 
which,  having  been  approved  of  by  the 
King,  the  project,  with  these  amend¬ 
ments,  passed  into  a  law  on  24th 
March.  The  most  important  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  law,  and  one  which  seems 
effectually  to  guard  against  its  abuse, 
is,  that  every  motion  for  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  at  least  five  members,  and 
authorized  at  a  public  sitting. 

A  truly  constitutional  proposition 
was  submitted  to  the  Chamber  by  M. 
Ziegler,  to  have  the  principle  of  pub¬ 
licity  applied  to  the  proceedings  of 
Courts  of  Justice.  It  was  ably  sup- 
orted  on  1 1th  April  by  M.  Thinnes ; 
ut  it  having  been  officially  stated, 
that  a  commission  which  had  been  no¬ 
minated  by  government  to  prepare  a 
general  system  of  judicial  procedure, 
had  finished  its  labours,  and  that  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  law,  founded  upon  its  report, 
and  embodying  the  principle  in  ques¬ 
tion,  would  soon  be  submitted  to  the 
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Charaberjit  was  resolved,  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  no  necessity  for  stimulating 
the  labours  of  the  executive,  to  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  law  was  submitted  to  the 
Chambers  by  the  minister  of  finance 
for  modifying  the  law  as  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  1819 — a  law,  we  may  observe, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  was  founded 
on  the  justest  principles,  it  having 
in  view  the  removal  of  all  unnecessary 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  and  the 
facility  of  transit ;  but  it  also  assumed 
the  vicious  principle  of  protecting  du¬ 
ties  in  favour  of  nome  manufactures. 
These,  it  is  true,  were  moderate ;  but 
as  they  lessened  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  foreign  states,  they  hurt 
the  foreign  sale  of  articles  of  Bava¬ 
rian  manufacture.  The  wants  of  the 
manufacturers  required  some  modifi¬ 
cation  of  those  duties ;  and  as  there 
were  temporary  difficulties  of  opposite 
kinds  arising  out  of  the  introduction 
of  a  new  and  important  system,  the 
minister  proposed  that  the  executive 
should  be  empowered  to  raise  or  lower 
the  import  duties,  according  to  its 
discretion,  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  States  General.  The  project  was 
adopted  by  the  Chambers  as  a  law. 

The  projects  of  laws  which  most 
excited  attention,  were  two  which  re¬ 
lated  to  the  establishment  of  provin¬ 
cial  councils,  and  regulated  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  domicile,  marriage,  and 
the  exercise  of  industry.  The  first  re¬ 
cognised  the  principle  inherent  to 
every  free  government,  that  taxes  can¬ 
not  be  levied  from  the  people,  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  but  by  their  own 
consent.  Both  were  eagerly  resisted 
in  the  Chamber  of  Senators,  ns  inva¬ 
ding  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  :  but  being  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  the  charter,'  the 
Chatter  of  Deputies  would  listen  to 
none  of  the  amendments  proposed  by 


the  Senators,  and  the  projects  were 
finally  passed  into  laws. 

The  discussion  of  the  budget  occu¬ 
pied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  Chamber.  The  report  by 
the  finance  minister  exhibited  a  con¬ 
siderable  deficiency  in  last  year’s  re¬ 
ceipts,  and,  as  new  imposts  were  out 
of  the  question,  it  became  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  resolve  upon  certain  reductions. 
After  a  number  of  conferences  with 
the  minister,  and  having  agreed  upon 
the  nature  of  the  reductions,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  upon  Ist  August, 
finally  fixed  the  expenditure  for  tlie 
six  following  years  at  twenty-nine 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  flo¬ 
rins. 

The  reduction  of  the  army  was  in¬ 
sisted  upon  b^'  some  deputies,  but  its 
present  establishment  was  successfully 
defended  by  others.  The  Chamber, 
by  a  vote,  expressed  its  desire  that  any 
savings  out  of  the  taxes  which  might 
be  effected  by  variations  in  the  value 
of  money,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  a  national  fortress.  It 
also  voted  755,000  florins  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  education  and  instruction. 
Some  of  the  deputies  proposed  that 
the  yearly  sum  bestowed  on  the  so¬ 
vereign  for  the  sujiport  of  his  court, 
should  be  voted  tor  his  lifetime — ^in 
other  words  that  a  civil  list  should  be 
created ;  but  the  proposal  was  rejected 
by  the  minister  asunconsiUutional.  The 
Ohamber  also  voted  855,(X)0  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
and  260,000  florins  for  roads  and  brid¬ 
ges.  Having  completed  their  labours, 
the  session  of  the  States  was  closed 
on  12th  September,  by  royal  commis¬ 
sion,  his  Majesty  being  then  at  the 
waters  of  Baden. 

An  event  soon  afterwards  occurred 
most  afflicting  to  Bavaria:  On  12th  Oc¬ 
tober,  being  the  day  of  his  festival,  the 
King  received  at  Baden  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  distinguished  person- 
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ages  there  resident.  In  the  evening, 
he  honoured  with  his  presence  a  ball 
given  by  the  Russian  minister  Count 
Woronzow,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  and  then  returned  in  his  car¬ 
riage,  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  mist, 
to  his  seat  at  Nymphenburg.  He  re¬ 
tired  to  bed,  without  exhibiting  any 
symptoms  of  illness,  after  directing 
his  valet  to  waken  him  at  six  o’clock 
next  morning.  At  that  hour,  the  valet 
entered  his  royal  master’s  apartment, 
and  with  horror  beheld  him  stretched 
on  his  bed  in  the  calm  repose  of  death. 
On  inspecting  his  body,  it  appeared 
that  life  had  been  extinct  not  more 
than  an  hour  at  the  utmost. 

Thus  died  Maximilian  Joseph,  the 
first  King  of  Bavaria,  the  most  patri¬ 
otic  and  most  sagacious  of  all  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Sovereigns.  The  history  of 
his  kingdom,  during  his  reign,  would 
be  a  history  of  Europe.  Amid  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  times,  he  maintain¬ 
ed  the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  and 
even  greatly  added  to  their  extent; 
and  having  conferred  upon  his  sub¬ 
jects  the  blessings  of  a  constitutional 
government,  his  efforts  were  unre¬ 
mittingly  directed  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  it.  In  the  whole  of  his  public 
conduct  there  was  a  frankness  which 
inspired  esteem  and  begot  confidence; 
and  of  no  monarch  could  it  be  more 
truly  said  than  of  him,  that  he  reigned 
in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  In  pri¬ 
vate  life  he  appears  to  have  been  re¬ 
markably  temperate  and  charitable. 
In  the  proclamation  by  his  heir,  the 
Prince  Royal,  Charles  Louis  Augus¬ 
tus,  which  announced  his  death,  it 
was  stated,  that  it  appeared  from  his 
private  papers,  that  in  the  month  of 
October  he  had  secretly  disbursed 
80,000  florins  in  charity,  and  after 
the  1st  of  October,  12,000  florins  in 
the  same  way. 

The  new  monarch,  upon  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  at  the  waters  of  Bruckenau,  re¬ 
paired  to  Munich,  where,  upon  19th 


October,  he  took  the  oath  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  in  presence  of  the  Council  of 
State.  After  taking  the  oath,  he  made 
a  speech  to  those  present,  which  thus 
concluded:  "  It  is  difficult  to  reign 
after  a  monarch  such  as  him  we  have 
lost ;  it  is  impossible  to  equal  him.” 

After  the  ceremony  of  the  funeral 
of  the  late  King,  which  took  place  at 
Munich  on  23d  August,  his  successor, 
who  had  announced  his  intention  to 
pursue  the  example  and  adhere  to  the 
system  of  his  august  father,  made, 
notwithstanding,  considerable  chan¬ 
ges  in  the  administration.  Count 
Toerring,  president  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  Count  Rechberg,  minister 
of  the  household  and  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  having  given  in  their  resigna¬ 
tions,  the  appointments  of  the  latter 
were  given  to  Count  Thurheim,  and 
Count  Armensparg  was  made  mini¬ 
ster  of  finances,  and,  ad  interim^  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  interior. 

Among  the  early  measures  of  the 
new  reign,  all  of  which  breathed  a 
truly  constitutional  spirit,  were  an 
ordinance,  confiding  the  direction  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  and  public  in¬ 
struction  to  a  superior  council,  to  be 
attached  to  the  home  administration, 
and  to  be  composed  of,  besides  the  pre¬ 
sident,  three  members,  one  of  whom 
at  least  is  to  be  a  Protestant ;  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  powers  of  provincial 
councils;  and  the  reduction  of  the 
army,  by  the  last  of  which,  it  was 
expected,  several  millions  per  an¬ 
num  would  be  saved  to  the  state. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Netherlands,  the  government  of 
which  w'as  not  a  little  embarrassed 
by  the  bigotry  and  proselytising  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  It 
had  been  made  a  subject  of  frequent 
complaint,  both  by  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  population  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  bordering  upon  France,  that  a 
great  number  of  tamilies  sent  their 
children  to  receive  their  education  in 
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that  kingdom,  particularly  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  St  Acheul,  which  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Jesuits.  It  was  complained 
also,  that  the  country  was  overrun 
with  Catholic  missionaries,  and  that, 
in'  the  small  seminaries  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  youth  destined  for  the 
church,  the  most  unconstitutional 
doctrines  were  taught.  The  remedy 
for  these  evils  was  a  subject  of  long 
and  anxious  deliberation  with  the  go¬ 
vernment.  At  length,  on  4th  April, 
a  circular  was  addressed  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  affairs  connected  with  the 
Catholic  worship,  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Malines  and  the  bishops  under 
him,  enjoining  them  to  direct  the  cu¬ 
rates  within  that  see  not  to  receive 
within  their  parishes  missionaries  or 
others,  who  should  presume  to  in¬ 
struct  the  people  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion.  And  on  44th  June,  two  ordi¬ 
nances  were  issued,  by  which  it  was 
decreed,  that  no  episcopal  seminary 
should  in  future  be  established  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior ;  that  every  seminary  of 
the  kind,  which  should  not  obtain 
such  sanction  previously  to  the  30th 
of  September  following,  was  to  be 
suppressed  ;  that  every  house  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  academy  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  bishops,  should  be  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  the  education  of 
youth  destined  for  the  church ;  and 
that  the  youths  attending  such  aca¬ 
demies,  where  there  were  colleges, 
should  be  instructed  in  science  and 
literature,  but  that  their  exercises 
should  be  conducted  within  the  aca¬ 
demies,  and  that  their  religious  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  under  the  exclusive 
direction  of  their  religious  superiors. 
It  was  decreed  also,  that  there  should 
be  a  philosophical  college  established 
in  connexion  with  the  University  of 
Louvain,  the  nomination  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  to  belong  to  the  King,  but  the 
chairs  of  philosophy  and  the  canon 
law,  and  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical 


theses  to  be  confided  to  three  Ca¬ 
tholic  professors,  who  were  to  be 
under  the  archbishop's  authority. 
It  was  declared,  in  fine,  that  on  the 
expiry  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  new  col¬ 
lege,  all  lessons  in  philosojjhy  should 
cease  in  the  ecclesiastical  semina¬ 
ries.  By  another  ordinance,  of  date 
1st  October,  it  was  decreed,  that 
young  Belgians,  having  studied  Au- 
manity  abroad,  should  not  be  recei¬ 
ved  into  the  Philosophical  College  of 
Louvain  or  any  one  of  the  national 
universities, — should  be  disqualified 
from  holding  any  situation  under  go¬ 
vernment,  and  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise  any  ecclesiastical  function 
within  the  realm. 

These  ordinances,  so  directly  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  dark,  subtle,  and  jealous 
policy  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
though  they  in  no  way  encroached 
upon  the  independence  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Belgian  bishops,  and  also  to  the  Court 
of  Rome.  The  Pope  forwarded  re¬ 
monstrances  against  them  to  the  Court 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  enjoined  the 
heads  of  the  different  dioceses  to  join 
in  a  general  remonstrance,  modelled 
upon  that  which  had  been  presented 
by  the  Belgian  priesthood  in  1787, 
against  the  general  seminary  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph.  But  the 
government  was  not  to  be  moved 
from  its  course  by  this  priestly  oppo¬ 
sition.  It  carried  its  different  ordi¬ 
nances  into  effect ;  and,  on  17th  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  new  philosophical  college 
was  opened  with  great  ceremony. 

The  session  for  the  year  of  the 
States-General  was  opened  by  the 
King  in  person,  on  the  same  day.  His 
Majesty,  in  his  speech,  slightly  glan¬ 
ced  at  the  differences  which  hau  arisen 
between  him  and  the  Catholic  bish¬ 
ops  ;  and  dwelt  upon  the  flourishing 
situation  of  the  country,  the  improve- 
mhts  whic  h  had  been  introduced  in- 
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to  the  administration  of  the  provinces 
and  communes,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  monetary  system,  by  the 
suppression  of  French  coins.  An  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  King  was  voted  by  the 
two  Chambers,  in  unison  with  his 
speech. 

The  minister  of  finance,  on  27th 
October,  presented  to  the  States  his 
annual  budget  of  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses,  which  reached  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  florins ;  which  sum,  joined  to 
the  amount  of  the  decimal  budget, 
decreed  in  1820,  (59,875,052  florins, 
80  cent.)  composed  a  total  charge  of 
about  eighty  millions.  But  it  had 
to  be  observed,  that  the  expenditure 
had  been  gradually  subjected  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  about  three  millions  per 
annum  ;  and  that  the  receipts  since 
the  year  1823,  presented  a  constantly 
increasing  excess.  The  minister  al¬ 
so  announced  that  the  sum  destined 
for  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  had, 
by  its  productiveness.  Increased  from 
200,000  to  2,200,000  florins. 

The  budget  was  attacked  and  de¬ 
fended  by  several  members.  The  op¬ 
ponents  of  it  (many  of  whom  com¬ 
plimented  the  executive  upon  the  im¬ 
provements  it  had  introduced  into  the 
administration,)  inveighed  against  the 
continuance  of  a  national  lottery,  and 
the  tax  upon  the  grinding  of  corn, 
(which  one  orator  described  as  a  tax 
on  nature ;)  and  others,  from  the 
Belgian  provinces,  attacked  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  14th  June,  as  tending  to 
give  disquiet  to  the  consciences  of  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  people. 
These  ordinances  were  powerfully 
defended  by  many  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies ;  and,  in  short,  the  projects 
of  law  which  were  developed  in  the 
minister’s  budget,  were  finally  carried 
in  both  Chambers. 

The  government  showed  itself  ex¬ 
tremely  well  disposed,  indeed  express¬ 
ed  its  great  anxiety  to  pursue  the  li¬ 
beral  system  of  commerce  which  had 


been  adopted  by  Great  Britain  ;  the 
foreign  policy  of  which  country  it  al¬ 
so  adopted,  by  accrediting  agents  to 
the  new  American  states. 

The  government  of  the  Netherlands 
received  accounts  of  serious  insurrec¬ 
tions  having  broken  out  in  the  island 
of  Java,  a  great  many  of  the  native 
chiefs  of  which  island  had  declared 
in  favour  of  the  son  of  their  late  Em¬ 
peror,  Sansan  Haunan ;  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  same  accounts,  that 
the  Dutch  troops  had  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  rebels. 

The  afiairs  of  Denmark  present 
not  a  single  incident  deserving  of 
notice,  or  a  topic  on  which  to  found 
a  remark. 

The  history  of  Sweden  is  almost 
equally  barren  of  incidents  such  as 
history  should  notice.  She  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  foolish  controversy  with 
Spain  regarding  the  sale  of  an  old 
ship  of  war  and  two  old  frigates, 
(the  three,  if  not  as  old,  as  rickety  as 
the  Spanish  government  itself,)  which 
had  been  sold  by  a  Sw’edish  house 
to  a  house  in  London.  As  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  latter  purchase  had 
been  made  for  behoof  of  the  new 
American  States,  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  remonstrated  against  the 
transaction,  as  affording  assistance  to 
its  insurgent  subjects ;  but  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Sweden  readily  excul¬ 
pated  itself  by  showing  that  the  very 
vessels  in  question  had  been  offered 
for  sale  to  Spain,  and  refused  by  her ; 
aRer  which  they  had  been  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  market,  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Into  this 
paltry  affair,  the  great  Leviathan  of 
the  North,  Russia,  chose  to  thrust 
her  fingers ;  and,  owing  to  her  inter¬ 
ference,  an  order  was  issued  to  the 
Swedish  officers  and  subalterns  on 
board  the  vessels  to  quit  them,  and 
await  the  further  orders  of  govern- 
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ment.  After  much  time  consumed 
in  negotiation,  the  English  company 
at  length  stated,  that  the  season  had 
advanced  too  far  to  admit  of  their 
employing  the  ships  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  adventure  they  had  intended  them 
for.  The  King  then  agreed  to  have 
the  bargain  cancelled,  and  to  indem¬ 
nify  the  purchasers. 

Because  a  Swedish  journal,  the 
Argus,  had  published  the  correspon¬ 
dence  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of 


those  vessels  between  the  Swedish 
and  Spanish  courts,  the  editor  of  it 
was  subjected  to  a  prosecution  for 
violating  the  law  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  press;  and  herein  the  finger  of 
Russia  is  distinctly  visible.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  jur}'  convicted  him  ;  but 
as  two-thirds  of  the  jury  did  not  con¬ 
cur  in  the  verdict,  he  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  Sweden,  fully  ab¬ 
solved. 
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RU.SSIA. 


Tins  poM’er  had  set  up  most  exorbi¬ 
tant  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  na¬ 
vigation  of  that  part  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  which  is  bordered  by  so  much  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  as 
Russia,  without  the  slightest  title,  as 
far  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  concern¬ 
ed,  claims  an  exclusive  dominion  over ; 
and  bad  issued  ukases,  denouncing  con¬ 
fiscation  and  other  penalties,  against 
dl  foreign  vessels  which  might  be 
found  trying,  or  fishing,  within  that 
part  of  the  Pacific  so  demarcated. 
These  pretensions  of  Russia  were  re¬ 
sisted  by  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
tedStatesof  America,  neither  of  which, 
it  might  have  been  supjiosed,  would 
submit  to  them.  Mr  Stratford  Can¬ 
ning,  Minister  at  St  Petersburgh,  en¬ 
ter^  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the 
exclusive  ri^t  of  navigation  claimed  by 
Russia ;  and,  after  a  long  negotiation, 
a  mutual  convention  was  entered  into 
by  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  regard¬ 
ing  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the 
Pacific,  every  way  satisfactory  to  the 
former  power. 

On  l6th  April,  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  arrived  at  W arsaw,  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  Polish  Diet,  the 
sittings  of  which  had  been  suspended 
nearly  four  years.  He  had  previously, 
bv  an  ukase  given  from  Czarskojeselo, 


after  severely  lecturing  the  members 
of  former  Diets,  upon  their  mischievous 
egotism  and  factious  opposition,  which 
were  calculated  to  sow  disunion  among 
his  subjects,  interdicted  the  publicity 
of  the  Diet’s  debates. 

On  13th  May  the  Diet  was  opened 
with  a  speech  by  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
in  which  he  observed,  with  reference 
to  his  ukase  of  13th  February,  that  it 
had  become  necessary  for  him  to  ex¬ 
ercise  an  influence  over  the  proceedings 
and  deliberations  of  the  Diet.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  aspect  of  the  aflPairs  of  the  kingdom ; 
announced  the  laws  which  would  be 
submitted  to  their  consideration,  and 
exhorted  them,  in  a  tone  truly  impe¬ 
rial,  to  observe  calmness  in  their  deli¬ 
berations. 

Among  other  important  laws  passed 
by  the  Diet,  was  one  for  establishing  a 
system  of  credit  to  support  rural  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  another  for  modifying  the  pe¬ 
nal  laws,  and  a  third  for  preparing  a 
new  civil  code  for  the  kingdom.  These 
were  adopted  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  Diet ;  and,  on  their  being  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Emperor  and  King,  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  take  them  into  his  consider¬ 
ation  ;  and  on  the  iSth  June,  the  Diet 
was  closed  by  a  speech  from  his  Ma- 
jesty. 
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He  returned  to  St  Petersburgh  on 
25th  June,  and  without  making  any 
6tay,  he  proceeded,  with  his  character¬ 
istic  activity,  to  inspect  the  military 
colonies  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
founded;  and  Expressed  to  General 
Count  AratscheieiT,  who  was  intrust¬ 
ed  with  their  superintendence,  his 
satisfaction  with  the  success  which 
had  hitherto  attended  them. 

After  dispatching  several  affairs  of 
state,  his  Majesty,  dissatisfied  with 
the  delay  observed  by  the  Turks  in 
performing  their  often  repeated  pro¬ 
mises  of  evacuating  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  determined  to  visit  the 
southern  provinces  of  his  empire,  and 
by  personal  inspection,  to  convince 
himself  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  army  upon  the  Pruth.  On  6th 
October,  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
suite,  he  arrived  at  Taganrog,  a  plea¬ 
sant  town,  situate  at  the  entrance  of 
the  sea  of  Azoff,  near  to  the  embou¬ 
chure  of  the  Don  and  Wolga,  and 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  fortress, 
erected  before  the  conquest  of  the 
Crimea,  to  defend  the  country  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Turks  and  Tar¬ 
tars.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
reigning  Empress,  who  had  preceded 
him,  and  entered  the  town  amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants. 

Having  returned  to  Novo  Tzchers- 
kask,  where  he  lodged,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  house  of  the  famous  Count  Pla- 
toff,  the  Emperor,  delighted  with  the 
climate,  was  induced  to  prolong  his 
stay  there  for  a  few  days,  when  he 
again  retraced  his  steps  to  Taganrog, 
which  he  reached  on  the  27th  Octo¬ 
ber.  .  So  captivated  was  he  with  the 
appearance  of  that  place,  and  his  re¬ 
ception  by  the  inhabitants,  that  he 
issued  an  ukase,  directing  a  tenth 
part  of  all  the  duties  received  there, 
not  exceeding  one  million  annually, 
to  be  retained  for  the  improvement 
of  the  port,  and  the  erection  of  pub¬ 
lic  buildings.  On  5th  November  he 


visited  the  town  of  Sympheropol, 
which  was  illuminated  in  honour  of 
his  arrival.  Next  day,  leaving  his 
carriage  at  Sympheropol,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  on  horseback  to  the  Tartar  village 
of  Aluschta,  inspecting  on  his  way 
every  remarkable  spot.  On  the  9tlt 
he  left  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
and  passed  through  the  defile  called 
the  Ladder,  joined  his  carriages  at 
the  village  of  Boidari,  and  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  Sebastopol,  where  he 
was  waited  upon  by  vice-Adroiral 
Greig,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  beauties  of  the  vicinity  of  Se¬ 
bastopol  made  such  a  lively  impres¬ 
sion  upon  him,  that  to  his  attendants 
he  said,  “  Should  I  one  day  retire 
from  the  cares  of  government,  I  should 
wish  to  pass  my  old  age  on  this  spot." 
His  pleasing  anticipations  of  an  old 
age,  at  the  moment  he  spoke,  were, 
about  to  be  converted  into  the  dismal 
assurance  of  a  speedy  death.  With 
the  serene  and  devout  feelings  of  old 
age,  which  his  anticipations  had  in¬ 
spired,  he  repaired  to  a  monastery, 
where,  in  private  contemplation,  he 
remained  above  an  hour.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  complained  of  indisposition 
and  chilliness — the  incipient  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  intermittent  fever.  He 
was  removed  to  Taganrog,  where  his 
Empress  awaited  him.  No  solicita¬ 
tions  could  induce  him  to  take  medi¬ 
cine  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  was  made  sensible  of 
his  danger ;  and  by  the  persuasions 
of  his  family,  and  the  Archimandrite, 
he  consented  to  submit  to  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  his  physician.  Sir  James 
Wylie  ;  but  to  such  a  height  had  the 
fever  reached,  that  human  skill,  with 
all  its  means  and  appliances,  were  in¬ 
effectual  in  subduing  it.  The  last 
words  he  uttered  were,  “  Ah,  le  beau 
jour !”  as  he  observed  the  glancing 
of  the  sun's  rays  in  his  chamber.  This 
was  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
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noon  of  the  1 2  th  December ;  and  saying 
to,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  Em¬ 
press,  who,  with  that  resolution  which 
Nature  has  endowed  females  with,  as 
with  an  instinct,  on  such  appalling 
emergencies,  closed  her  husband’s 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  crossed  his  arms 
over  his  breast ;  after  performing 
which  pious  duty,  she  yielded  to  the 
violence  of  her  grief,  which  she  could 
no  longer  restrain,  and  suddenly 
fainted  ! 

The  profound  grief  on  the  occasion 
of  her  Imperial  Majesty — a  grief 
which  wasted  her  form,  and  con¬ 
signed  her  to  the  tomb  within  six 
months  afterwards — is  affectingly  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  following  letter  by  her 
to  the  Empress-mother,  the  very  ima¬ 
ginativeness  of  which,  considering 
the  height,  and  depth,  and  fervour, 
of  woman’s  affections,  gives  it  claims 
even  to  critical  admiration  : — 

Our  angel  is  gone  to  Heaven,  and 
I— I  linger  still  on  earth.  Who  would 
have  thought,  that  I,  in  my  weak  state 
of  health,  could  ever  have  survived 
him  !  Do  not  you  abandon  me,  dear 
mother,  for  I  am  desolately  alone  in 
the  world. 

Our  dear  deceased  has  resumed 
his  looks  of  benevolence ;  his  smile 
proves  to  me  that  he  is  happy,  and 
that  he  gazes  on  brighter  objects  than 
exist  here  below.  My  only  consola¬ 
tion  under  this  irreparable  loss  is,  that 

I  shall  not  survive  him _ 1  hope  soon 

to  be  reunited  to  him." 

Thus  died  Alexander,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age,  to  the  regret  of  his 
family  and  his  subjects.  The  latter 
events  of  his  reign,  which,  speaking 
humanly,  we  would  call  fortunate,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  rather  than 
his  own  personal  character,  have  in¬ 
vested  his  memory  with  a  temporary 
grandeur.  He  had  properties,  both 
negative  and  positive,  which  could 
not  fail  to  win  tne  affections  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  ;  but  it  occurs  to  us,  that  the  key¬ 


stone  of  his  character  was  egotism — a 
love,  nay,  an  avariciousness  of  the 
esteem  of  others,  which,  when  it  is  not 
the  accompaniment  of  virtue,  (as  it 
certainly  is  not  always)  is  oRen  at 
least  the  prolific  parent  of  good  ac¬ 
tions.  This  egotism  of  his  led  to  many 
foolish  theatrical  displays  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  consisting  of  professions ;  but, 
having  other  wants  than  that  of  the 
world’s  admiration  to  satisfy,  it  was 
constantlydragging  him  into  measures 
which  belied  his  professions.  We 
may  take  for  example,  the  sentiments 
he  expressed  upon  the  first  capture 
of  the  city  of  Paris  :  They  breathed 
a  liberalism  equally  injudicious  and 
extravagant,  (considering  the  times,) 
and  most  preposterous,  as  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Autocrat.  He 
then  was  almost  a  second  Anacharsis- 
Clootz,  impelled,  we  believe,  to  be  so 
by  his  love  of  vulgar  admiration.  But 
what  ensued  ?  The  moment  he  found 
or  rather  suspected  (for  selfishness  is 
ever  wakefully  and  unreasonably  sus¬ 
picious)  that  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinions  might  endanger  his  own  ah- 
soluiism,  he  became  all  at  once  their 
most  systematic  and  determined  ene¬ 
my — the  grand  architect  of  the  Holy 
Alliance;  but,  most  characteristically, 
with  a  regard  to  his  own  reputation, 
did  he  try  to  conceal  his  enmity  to  free¬ 
dom  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  No¬ 
thing  more  disgusted  us,  when  he  was 
in  England,  than  his  condescending 
to  court  even  the  sect  of  Quakers — a 
respectable  sect,  certainly ;  but  not 
of  such  consequence  as  to  command 
the  notice  of  a  great  monarch,  who 
bad  not  been  imbued  with  their  doc¬ 
trines.  Egotism,  when  it  has  a  large 
stage,  must,  of  necessity,  display  many 
contradictions ;  but  to  detail  those  of 
Alexander,  after  having  noticed  that 
he  was  one  year  the  grand  patron  of 
liberal  principles,  another  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  may  be  very 
superfluous.  Yet,  it  m.ay  not  be  amiss 
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to  observe,  that  having,  when  “  in 
the  vein,”  given  a  free  constitution  to 
his  kingdom  of  Poland,  he  aulocrati- 
caUtf  punished  those  members  of  the’ 
Polish  Diet  who  opposed  his  views, 
thereby  annihilating  the  freedom  of 
debate  ;  and  that  he,  after  all  his 
evangelical  professions,  and  his  pa> 
tronage  bestowed  upon  Bible  Socie¬ 
ties,  of  a  sudden  expelled  every  mis¬ 
sionary  from  his  dominions. 

The  art  and  duplicity  of  Alexander 
must  have  been  great,  indeed,  since 
they  effectually  concealed  his  intense 
egotism  from  the  eyes  of  Europe.  In 
the  midst,  and  at  the  end  of  victories, 
he  ever  contrived  to  appear  moderate; 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  transient 
reputation  he  enjoyed,  that  the  con¬ 
servative  nature  of  the  last  war  he 
was  engaged  in,  put  to  rest,  for  the 
time,  all  suspicion  of  his  real  charac¬ 
ter -equally  fortunate  for  that  re¬ 
putation  was  it,  that  his  other  wars 
were  noiseless,  and  their  results  over¬ 
looked.  But  there  is  not  a  passage  of 
his  life  can  be  pointed  to,  where  he 
ever  made  a  concession  which  politi¬ 
cal  necessity  did'not  extort  from  him,  or 
abandoned  a  conquest  which  he  could 
retain.  So  deluded  at  one  time  was  the 
ublic  mind  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
im,  that  it  was  not  till  after  his  death 
it  came  to  be  considered,  that  he  had 
made  more  additions  to  his  empire  by 
conquest  and  treaty,  than  any  the 
most  ambitious  of  Iiis  predecessors, 
having  incorporated  with  it,  Finland, 
Bessarabia,  the  Persian  provinces  as 
far  as  the  Araxes,  Bialystock,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

It  is  well  known  that  Alexander 
was  compelled  into  that  war  which 
ended  so  fatally  to  Buonaparte  ;  and 
hat  he  would  have  avoided  it  by  any 
.'oncession  short  of  those  which  were 
lemanded  of  him — to  have  made 
ivhich,  in  the  then  temper  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
cost  him  his  life.  He  seemed  to  la¬ 


bour  under  an  extraordinary  prestige 
regarding  the  talents  of  the  despot 
whom  he  had  to  oppose,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  were  of  such  a  transcendant 
grade  as  to  extort  the  homage  of  the 
most  masculine  minds  but  Alexan¬ 
der’s  estimation  of  them  amounted  to 
a  veneration,  or  rather  dread,  which 
was  almost  childish.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  Russians 
for  the  obstinate  courage  with  which, 
and  the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  at  which, 
they  defended  their  country ;  but  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned,  whether, 
had  he  not  been  sustained  by  that 
species  of  desperation  which  fear  be¬ 
gets,  as  much  as  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  people — and  had  there  been  no 
personal  danger  to  himself  in  an  in¬ 
glorious  compromise,  the  mind  of 
Alexander  would  not  have  quailed 
under  the  disasters  which  marked 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
However,  it  must  be  allowed  tW  he 
followed  up  his  successes  with  great 
activity  and  spirit ;  and  the  perseve¬ 
ring  exertions  he  afterwards  made  be¬ 
yond  bis  own  territory,  to  pull  down 
the  despotism  which  had  so  long  over¬ 
shadowed  Europe,  entitles  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  its  nations. 

Alexander  was  not  without  many 
amiable  qualities,  such  especially  as  are 
chiefly  estimable  in  a  prince.  He  was 
courteous  and  affable  in  his  deport¬ 
ment  ;  in  his  temper  mild  and  placa¬ 
ble  ;  and  in  his  habits,  active  and  tem¬ 
perate.  His  education  had  raised  his 
mind  above  the  baneful  prejudices 
which  haunt  the  courts  of  absolute 
sovereigns  ;  and  gave  to  him  sympa¬ 
thies  in  the  welfare  of  the  humblest  of 
his  subjects.  He  laboured  with  as 
much  zeal  as  was  consistent  with  his 
own  safety,  to  put  an  end  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  villainage  throughout  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  and  by  emancipating  the 
crown  serfs,  seta  generous  example  to 
his  nobility.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to 
every  improvement,  especially  in  the 
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department  of  apiculture ;  and  exert* 
ed  himself  witn  more  anxiety  than 
judgment,  to  extend  manufactures 
within  his  dominions.  With  all  his 
terrors  of  jacobinism,  he  continued  to 
the  last  a  great  promoter  of  general 
education ;  but  subjected  it,  as  well 
as  the  press  and  foreign  journals,  to 
a  rigid  censorship. 

Petersburgb  had  been  agitated  with 
conflicting  accounts,  which  arrived 
daily,  of  the  Emperor’s  convalescence, 
and  of  his  disorder  having  become  more 
decidedly  dangerous.  On  the  9th  De¬ 
cember,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
was  received  of  his  death,  while  the 
Empress-mother  was  attending  Te 
Deuniy  which  was  celebrated  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  favourable  accounts  of  his 
Majesty's  health,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  the  previous  evening.  The 
ArchdukeNicholas,  who  first  received 
the  news,  caused  divine  service  to  be 
stopped,  and  commissioned  theArchi- 
mandriteto  announce  to  her  Majesty, 
with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  the  loss 
with  which  Heaven  had  afflicted  her. 

Before  describitig  the  events  imme¬ 
diately  consequent  upon  Alexander’s 
death, — events  which  perplexed  and 
astounded  all  Europe,  it  is  necessary, 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  them, 
first  to  notice  the  extraordinary  posi¬ 
tion  which  Russia  then  stood  in,  both 
with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the 
vacant  throne,  and  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  soldiery. 

It  was  scarcely  to  have  been  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  troops,  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  Napoleon’s  bloody  footsteps 
through  Germany,  and  in  France  had 
formed  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion,  would  return  to  Russia  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  sentiments  with  which 
they  had  left  it.  The  stirring  events 
of  the  times  must  necessarily  have  led 
them  to  reflect  deeply  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government,  and  upon  the 
institutions  which  impede  the  prospe- 
ritv,  and  those  which  conduce  to  the 


greatness  and  stability  of  states.  In 
Germany,  they  observe  in  full  action, 
not  that  instinctive  patriotism,  (such 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to)  which 
consists  in  a  mere  attachment  to  soil, 
but  that  exalted,  generous,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  love  of  country,  which  de¬ 
sires  for  it  the  happiness  and  honour¬ 
able  eminence  to  be  derived  only  from 
national  independence  and  political 
freedom  ;  and  they  beheld  the  mighty 
wonders  which  that  spirit  accomplish¬ 
ed.  'There  was  something  extremely 
equalizing  in  the  condition  of  Germa¬ 
ny  at  that  period.  The  usual  relations 
between  the  governors  and  governed 
had  been  violently  disturlwd,  the 
latter  having  been  virtually  released 
from  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the 
state,  and  left  to  act  from  the  impulses 
of  their  own  feelings.  The  person  of 
the  sovereign  was  of  little  more  value 
Ihan  that  of  the  meanest  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  who  could  wield  a  weapon  ;  had 
he  been  lost  to  his  people,  the  objects 
for  which  they  fought  still  survived, 
and  there  remained  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  and  spirit  to  animate  them.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  Russian  offi¬ 
cers  could  fail  to  catch  a  portion  of  the 
spirit  which  everywhere  around  them 
displayed  itself  so  imposingly ;  and, 
in  the  congenial  clime  of  France,  they 
had  leisure  to  reduce  the  sentiments 
they  had  imbibed  into  theory  and  sys¬ 
tem. 

It  appears  that  so  early  as  1817, 
there  had  been  organized,  chiefly  in 
the  army,  secret  associations,  modelled 
upon  the  plan  of  the  German  Tugen- 
bund,  having  in  view  the  regeneration 
of  the  empire  by  conferring  upon  it 
free  institutions — a  most  ateurd  and 
chimerical  object,  seeing  that  in  Rus¬ 
sia  there  were  not  the  materials  of 
which  a  free  government  must  be  form¬ 
ed.  The  conspirators,  among  whom 
were  officers  who  belonged  to  the  first 
families  of  the  empire,  did  not  divulge 
to  their  inferior  associates  the  full  ex- 
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tent  of  their  plans ;  but,  such  was 
their  fanaticism,  that  they  had  de¬ 
termined  to  go  the  atrocious  length  of 
assassinating  the  Emperor.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  this  shocking  project  was  dis¬ 
concerted  by  bis  Majesty’s  journey  to 
the  southern  provinces ;  after  which, 
distrust  and  disorder  having  crept  in 
among  them,  most  of  the  societies 
withdrew  from  the  union,  and  suspend¬ 
ed  their  sittings.  There  still  existed 
to  the  last,  however,  one  which  had  its 
committee  of  direction  established  at 
Petersburgh,  and  had  at  its  head  the 
Prince  Trubetzkoi,  one  RyleoefF,  a 
retired  sub-lieutenant  and  journalist, 
the  Prince  Obolensky,  and  other  ofh- 
cers ;  another  in  the  south,  having  its 
head-quarters  at  Toulczin,  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Pestel ;  and  a  few 
others  of  less  consideration,  some  of 
which  had  extended  their  branches 
even  into  Hungary. 

Alexander  had  frequently  received 
communications  regarding  those  so¬ 
cieties,  and  so  positive  that  he  could 
scarcely  doubt  their  existence ;  and 
it  has  been  affirmed,  that  shortly  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death,  he  issued  from 
Taganrog  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
the  principal  conspirators  attached  to 
the  army  of  the  south. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  upon  the  death 
of  Alexander.  The  Grand-duke  Con¬ 
stantine,  as  the  eldest  surviving  bro¬ 
ther,  (Alexander  having  died  without 
issue,)  was,  according  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  order  of  succession,  the  un¬ 
doubted  heir.  But  he  having,  in  1823, 
determined  to  divorce  his  Grand- 
duchess,  Princess  Ulrica  of  Saxe-Co- 
bourg,  and  marry  Jean  Grusynska, 
afterwards  Princess  of  Lowicz,  the 
daughter  of  a  Polish  gentleman,  he, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
brother  the  Emperor,  and  the  Dowa¬ 
ger  Empress,  (who  appears  all  along 
to  have  maintained  an  extraordinary 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  her 


sons,)  to  those  outre  proceedings,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  family  arrangement  with 
them,  by  which  hesolemnly  renounced 
his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
in  favour  of  his  immediate  younger 
brother  Nicholas.  Consequent  upon 
that  arrangement,  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  issued  a  manifesto,  of  date  16th 
August,  1 823,  in  which  he  declared  the 
Archduke  Nicholas  to  be  his  heir-pre¬ 
sumptive.  Authenticated  duplicates 
of  this  document  were  lodged  at  the 
time  in  the  archives  of  the  Directing 
Senate,  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Ascension  at 
Moscow.  The  conventional  desti¬ 
nation  of  the  crown  thus  effected  was 
unknown  to  all  but  the  diplomatic 
circles  in  Europe ;  and  the  indis¬ 
creet  appearance  of  the  name  of  the 
Archduke  Nicholas  as  heir-presump¬ 
tive,  in  the  Court  Calendar  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  (the  consort  of  Nicholas  being  a 
daughter  of  the  Prussian  King,)  ex¬ 
cited  at  the  time  no  little  specula¬ 
tion. 

Upon  the  receipt  in  Petersburg!! 
of  the  intelligence  of  Alexander’s 
death,  the  Archduke  Nicholas,  though 
perfectly  cognizant  of  his  own  claims, 
with  a  generosity  which  has  scarcely 
an  example,  refused  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  directed  the  Senate  to 
take  measures  for  having  his  brother 
Constantine,  who  was  then  in  War¬ 
saw,  as  Viceroy  of  Poland,  proclaim¬ 
ed  Emperor.  He  also  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Constantine  in  presence 
of  the  guards ;  and  also  caused  it  to 
be  taken  by  them,  the  other  troops, 
and  the  whole  public  functionaries 
then  in  the  metropolis. 

At  Warsaw,  the  news  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  demise  had  been  received  on 
the  7th  December,  two  days  earlier 
than  at  Petersburgh.  Constantine, 
faithful  to  his  engagements,  at  once 
dispatched  his  brother  Michael,  who 
was  residing  with  him,  with  two  let¬ 
ters,  one  to  Nicholas,  the  other  to 
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the  Empress  Mother,  in  which  he 
freely  and  fully  ratified  his  former 
renunciation  of  his  right  of  succes¬ 
sion,  declaring  it  to  be  his  unaltera¬ 
ble  resolution  to  adhere  to  that  re¬ 
nunciation,  and  only  requesting  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  retain  the 
title  of  Czarowitsch,  with  which  his 
illustrious  deceased  brother  had  been 
pleased  to  honour  his  services. 

Thesedispatches  involved  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Nicholas  in  no  little  perplexity, 
since  they  had  been  written  and  for¬ 
warded  by  Constantine,  in  ignorance 
of  his  having  actually  been  proclaim¬ 
ed  Emperor ;  and  to  avail  himself  of 
Constantine’s  renunciation  under  the 
circumstances,  might  appear  to  the 
people  as  taking  advantage  of  a  sud¬ 
den  and  rash  impulse  of  generosity 
upon  the  part  of  his  elder  brother. 
Nicholas,  therefore,  resolved  to  wait 
from  day  to  day,  to  allow  time  to 
Constantine  to  recall  his  resolution  ; 
but  Constantine  continued  inflexible; 
and  a  letter,  by  him,  dated  the  20th, 
was  received,  so  full  of  affectionate 
attachment  to  his  brother,  whom  he 
addressed  as  his  sovereign,  and  so  de¬ 
cisive  in  its  tone,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  and  unchangeableness 
of  his  purpose,  as  conveyed  in  his 
former  letter. 

Thus  terminated  this  most  remark¬ 
able  contest ;  and  on  the  25th,  Ni¬ 
cholas,  his  right  being  now  undoubt¬ 
ed,  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  and 
was  duly  proclaimed.  The  same  day, 
he  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  at  length  the  different 
documents  on  which  his  right  was 
founded,  taking  care  specially  to  no¬ 
tice  the  whole  letters  by  Constantine, 
renouncing  his  right  of  succession  ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  expressed  his  re¬ 
solution,  in  all  his  public  measures, 
to  pursue  the  policy  of  the  deceased 
Emperor. 

These  events  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  conspirators  who  were  in  Petcrs- 


burgh.  They  reasoned  among  them¬ 
selves,  that  it  would  be  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  persuade  the  soldiers  that  it 
would  be  a  solemn  infraction  of  the 
oath  which  they  had  just  taken  to 
Constantine,  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Nicholas ;  and  they  resolved  to  as¬ 
semble  in  front  of  the  hall  of  the  Se¬ 
nate,  with  all  the  soldiers  whom  they 
could  gain  over,  and,  occupying  that 
position,  to  control  the  measures  of 
government.  It  was  believed  by  them 
that  Nicholas,  rather  than  have  re¬ 
course  to  force,  would  renounce  his 
rights,  and  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  them ;  in  which  event  they  were 
prepared  to  demand,  that  national  de¬ 
puties  should  be  convoked  from  the 
different  provinces ;  and  that,  for  the 
conducting  of  affairs  in  the  interval, 
a  provisional  government  should  be 
established.  In  the  meantime,  they 
were  to  endeavour  to  instil  doubts 
into  the  minds  of  the  troops  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  reality  of  Constantine's 
renunciation,  and  to  spread  a  report 
that  he  was  advancing  with  the  First 
and  the  Polish  army,  to  extirpate 
those  who  should  take  the  oath  to 
Nicholas. 

The  day  for  executing  their  plot 
was  the  26th,  on  which  day  the  troops 
were  to  have  the  oath  of  fidelity  ten¬ 
dered  to  them.  The  conspirators 
were  on  the  ground ;  but  their  chief. 
Prince  Trubetzkoi,  betrayed  irreso¬ 
lution  and  fear,  and  infected  the 
others  with  his  feelings.  The  far 
greater  part  of  the  regiments  took 
the  oath  without  difficulty,  though 
there  were  a  few  recusants,  who 
were  instantly  put  under  arrest.  Two 
battalions,  however,  proved  refrac¬ 
tory.  One  of  these  was  the  Moscow 
regiment ;  and  Prince  Ramstoffky, 
one  of  its  chief  officers,  surrounded 
by  others,  harangued  several  of  the 
companies,  adjuring  them  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  oath  which  they  had  taken 
to  Constantine.  “  The  Emperor  Con- 
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stantine/'  he  said,  **  loves  our  regi¬ 
ment,  and  will  reward  it."  The  sol¬ 
diers  proceeded  to  load  their  mus¬ 
kets.  At  this  juncture,  an  aide-de- 
camp  of  the  Arcliduke  Michael  rode 
up,  and  demanded  whether  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  Imperial  Highness  for 
their  commander?  to  which  Rams- 
toffky  replied,  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
cognise  his  authority  ;  and  having 
thrown  his  sabre  at  the  head  of  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Friedricks,  he  marched 
off  his  rebellious  troops,  shouting, 
“  Long  live  the  Emperor  Constan¬ 
tine  !”  towards  the  Senate-house.  The 
spirit  of  revolt  had  communicated 
itself  to  the  marine  battalion,  and 
the  battalion  of  grenadiers,  who  also 
repaired  to  the  Senate-house,  where 
the  mutineers  amounted  to  about 
1800,  and  were  applauded  by  many 
among  an  immense  number  of  civili¬ 
ans  who  had  thronged  to  the  place 
to  watch  events. 

The  insurrection  had  become  truly 
formidable,  when  the  Emperor  Ni¬ 
cholas,  with  great  resolution,  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the 
regiment  Preobajensky,  and,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  his  people,  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  direction  of  the  muti¬ 
neers,  determined  not  to  eiAploy 
force,  if  persuasion  would  recall  them 
to  their  duty.  The  military  governor 
of  Petersburgh,  Count  Milaradowitch, 
who  had  made  himself  so  famous  in 
the  campaign  of  181 2,  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  mutineers,  in  order  to 
address  them,  when  he  received  a 
mortal  shot  fired  from  a  pistol.  The 
Emperor  in  vain  implored  them  to 
yield  obedience ;  in  vain  he  appealed 
to  their  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and 
promised  pardon  to  all  but  the  most 
guilty.  They  remained  obstinate.  His 
Majesty  was  speedily  joined  by  a 
number  of  other  regiments,  who  sup¬ 
plicated  him  to  .allow  them  to  exe¬ 
cute  summary  justice  upon  the  rebels. 
He  was  also  joined  by  the  Archduke 


Michael,  who,  having  just  arrived  in 
the  capital,  had  forced  six  of  the  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Moscow  regiment,  which 
remained  in  their  barracks,  to  take 
the  oath,  and  advanced  with  them 
against  their  companions. 

The  clemency  of  the  Emperor  was 
not  yet  exhausted ;  but  night  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  there  was  a  necessity 
for  instantly  crushing  the  rebellion. 
The  artillery  opened  a  destructive 
hre  upon  the  rebels,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  the  place  was  cleared  of  them. 
The  cavalry  charged  the  feeble  re¬ 
mains  who  Hed,  and  pursued  them  in 
all  directions.  Patrols  were  dispatch¬ 
ed  to  scour  the  streets ;  and  in  a  few 
hours,  upwards  of  500  of  the  rebels 
were  in  custody.  Those  of  them  who 
bore  commissions  were  conducted  to 
the  fortress.  The  Emperor  returned 
to  his  palace,  where,  in  his  presence 
and  that  of  his  whole  Court,  Te  Deum 
was  performed  in  celebration  of  the 
return  of  tranquillity. 

About  midnight.  Prince  Trubetz- 
koi,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  hotel  of  his  friend  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  was  delivered  up,  on  the 
requisition  of  Count  Nesselrode ;  and 
having  been  brought  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Emperor,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  revealed  the  whole  details 
of  the  conspiracy. 

Next  day,  the  Emperor  appointed 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  more  clearly  unravelling  the 
conspiracy,  and  reporting  upon  the 
different  degrees  of  guilt  of  those 
who  were  implicated  in  it.  But  this 
did  not  restrain  him  from  exercising, 
in  the  meantime,  the  noblest  prero¬ 
gative  of  a  monarch,  by  pardoning 
and  setting  at  liberty  many  whose 
youth,  or  the  arts  which  had  been 
practised  upon  them,  extenuated  the 
guilt  of  their  conduct. 

The  same  day,  the  Emperor  re¬ 
viewed  the  troops  who  had  engaged 
in  the  insurrection,  and  had  since 
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testified  their  repentance.  ‘'You  have 
lost  your  honour,"  he  said,  “  but  I 
pardon  you  ;  try  to  recover  it."  The 
soldiers  replied  by  loud  huzeas.  He 
also  rewarded  the  troops  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  him,  by  confer¬ 
ring  upon  them  honourable  distinc¬ 
tion. 

His  Majesty  lost  no  time  in  an¬ 
nouncing  his  accession  to  all  the  fo¬ 
reign  ambassadors,  and  conveying  to 
them  his  assurances,  that  he  would 
faithfully  adhere  to  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  He  also  took  the  con¬ 
stitutional  oath  as  King  of  Poland  ; 
and,  in  a  proclamation  addressed  to 
his  Polish  subjects,  he  declared  his 
resolution  not  to  attempt  any  change 
in  the  institutions  which  Alexander 
had  conferred  upon  them.  He,  by  an 
ordinance,  was  pleased  to  continue 
Prince  Joseph  Zayazeckin  the  dignity 
of  Lieuter.ant-General  of  Poland ;  and 
also  the  whole  officers  intrusted  with 
the  civil  administration  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  in  possession  of  their  functions. 

At  Warsaw,  Te  Deum  was  per¬ 
formed  in  honour  of  Nicholas’  acces¬ 
sion,  and  Constantine  received  in 
person  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new 
Emperor  by  the  Russian  guards  ; 
after  which,  he  dispatched  a  letter  of 
congratulation  tohis  Majesty  ,abound> 
ing  in  professions  of  unalterable  de¬ 
votion  to  his  service. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  disco¬ 
veries  made  by  government,  nume¬ 
rous  arrests  took  place,  particularly 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire, 
of  persons  of  distinction,  who  were 


or  had  been  connected  with  the  late 
secret  societies.  Among  these  were 
two  brothers  Mouravieffs,  whom  a 
company  of  officers,  belonging  to  the 
society  “  Re-united  Slaves,”  of  which 
the  Mouravieffs  were  members,  re¬ 
scued  from  confinement  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Kieff,  and  who  now  en¬ 
deavoured  to  seduce  the  regiment 
Tscherzigoff  into  rebellion.  Their 
arts  succeeded  with  six  companies  of 
that  regiment,  with  which  they  over¬ 
ran  the  country,  and  which  were 
joined  by  a  troop,  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “  Re-united  Slaves"  so¬ 
ciety.  A  detachment,  under  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Rott,  was  dispatched 
against  these  fanatics,  and  came  up 
with  them  on  13th  January.  Apostai 
Mouraviefi',  who  commanded  them, 
formed  them  into  a  square,  and  caused 
them  to  advance  as  friends  towards 
the  imperial  troops,  in  the  hope  that 
they  also  might  be  disposed  to  join 
his  standard.  They  were  received 
with  a  fire  of  musketry,  which  broke 
their  square ;  and  a  charge  of  cavalry 
completed  their  disorder ;  on  which 
the  rebels  laid  down  their  arms.  Their 
commander  was  wounded  by  a  mus¬ 
ket-shot  and  the  stroke  of  a  sabre, 
and  he  and  most  of  his  officers  and 
700  privates  were  taken  prisoners. 
Thus  ended  the  only  demonstration 
made  in  the  provinces  by  a  conspi¬ 
racy  which,  most  insane  in  its  pro¬ 
jects,  was,  in  its  composition,  truly 
formidable  to  the  peace  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  safety  of  the  reigning 
dynasty. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 


Durino  the  year,  M.  Mintziacky, 
the  Russian  charge  d’affaires  at  Con* 
stantinople,  continued  to  receive  from 
the  Porte  almost  daily  promises  that 
the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  would  be  evacuated  by  the 
Turkish  troops ;  hut  the  measure,  not¬ 
withstanding,  remained  unexecuted. 

The  high  powers  of  Europe  having 
at  length  taken  an  interest  in  the 
affiurs  of  Greece,  concurred  in  remon- 
Btrating^  with  the  Porte  arainst  the 
continuance  of  a  war,  which  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  character  of  one  of  exter¬ 
mination.  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  powers  for  their  zeal  in  behalf 
of  Greece  were  Great  Britain  and  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  but  all  their  arguments  were  re- 
pli^  to  by  the  Porte  by  complaints  as 
to  the  assistance  which  had  been  af¬ 
forded  to  the  insurgents  by  their  re¬ 
spective  subjects. 

The  Porte  was  still  farther  per¬ 
plexed  by  some  rebellious  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  Janissaries.  The 

Solice  having  arrested  several  indivi- 
uals  of  that  body,  suspected  of  plot¬ 
ting  against  the  life  of  the  Sultan, 
their  officers  stirred -them  up  to  mu¬ 
tiny  ;  upon  which  their  Aga  and  the 
Grand  Vizier  repaired  to  their  bar¬ 
racks  ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of 
.their  authority,  that  they  succeeded 
VOr..  XVIIl.  PART  I. 


in  arresting  the  principal  insurgents, 
fifty  of  whom  they  caused  to  be 
strangled  on  the  spot:  the  others 
were  embarked  in  boats,  and  drowned 
in  the  Dardanelles. 

The  Sultan,  in  the  meantime,  amid 
all  his  embarrassments,  displayed  ex¬ 
traordinary  activity  in  preparing  for 
a  new  campaign.  He  issued  the 
strictest  orders  for  levying  the  new 
imposts  throughout  the  provinces ;  and 
to  supply  the  poverty  of  the  public 
exchequer,  he  advance  from  his  own 
private  treasury  19,000  pursetu  . 

The  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  new 
campaign  was,  that  the  insurgent 

{trovinces  should  be  invaded  by  no 
ewer  than  four  armies.  The  first  of 
these  was  to  be  assembled  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  embarked  in  European 
transports,  and  escorted  by  theTurkish 
fleet;  the  second,  to  be  composed 
of  troops  discipline  after  the  Euro¬ 
pean  manner,  was  destined  specially 
for  the  Morea,  and  placed  under  the 
absolute  command  of  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
son  of  the  Pacha  of  Eg3rpt ;  the  third, 
to  consist  of  troops  scattered  over  Thes¬ 
saly,  Bulgaria,  Romelia,  and  Mace¬ 
donia,  but  since  organize  at  Larissa 
by  Reschid  Pacha,  who  had  been 
named  Pacha  of  Janina,  besides  being 
investe  with  the  title  of  Seraskier ; 
r 
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the  fourth  was  one  of  Albanians,  com-  to  inquire  into  their  conduct ;  and  sus- 


mandcd  by  t?Ie  Pacha  of  Scutari,  which 
was  to  co-operate  with  the  third  at  mj% 

AboutAhe  end  of  October  a  number 
of  important  changes  took  ^&ce  in  the 
Turkish  administration.  The  Home 
Secretary,  Sadek-EfFcndi,  who  had 
powerfully  influenced  the  national  po- 
fitips,  was  superseded  by  Ahmed  Che- 
lussi  EflTendi ;  and  the  Mufti,  Mekes- 
sade  Assem  Bey,  was  deposed,  to 
make  room  for  Hadisad  Teher  EflTendi, 
(grand  judge,)  a  jterson  of  Armenian 
birth.  These  changes  were  regarded 
as  the  triumph  of  the  moderate  party 
in  the  Divan ;  and  that  it  was  so, 
seemed  to  be  proved  by  a  remarkable 
proceeding  which  immediately  ensued. 
Two  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
proceed  to  the  Morea,  to  offer  terms 
of  pacification  to  the  Greeks ;  and  the 
rank  of, these  commissioners,  the  one 
bein"  Husini  Bey,  who  had  lately  been 
nominated  Tschausch-bashi,  or  mar- 
shiil  of  the  empire,  and  the  other 
Netschib  Effendi,  agent  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Pacha,  was  an  earnest  of  the  im¬ 
portance  which  was  attached  to  their 
mission.  The  proceedings  under  this 
mission  have  never  been  revealed  to 
the  public ;  but  that  it  ended  abor¬ 
tively  is  certain. 

For  the  Greeks,  the  campaign  of 
this  year  commenced  under  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  auspices.  The  overthrow  of 
Colocotroni’s  party  had  given  a  force 
and  consistency  to  the  Government, 
wliich  inspired  the  people  with  confi¬ 
dence,  and  enabled  it  to  introduce  or¬ 
der  into  the  civil  administration,  and 
discipline  into  the  army.  It  proceeded 
to  levy  both  men  and  money,  and  to 
ut  a  stop  to  those  piracies  committed 
y  Greek  vessels,  which  had  excited 
the  just  indignation  of  foreign  powers. 
The  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  who  had 
been  shut  up  in  a  monastery  in  the 
island  of  Hydra,  were  brought  to  the 
seat  of  government  to  undergo  the 
judgment  of  a  commission,  appointed 


pecting  Odyseus,  who  ruled  in  Livadia 
and  Attica,  of  a  design  to  revolt,  the 
Executive  called  upon  him  to  render  an 
account  of  his  exactions.  While  East¬ 
ern  Greece  was  exulting  in  the  brave 
defence  made  by  the  garrison  of  Mis- 
solonghi,  the  government  did  not  relax 
its  cares  for  the  farther  defence  of 
that  imfiortant  place.  Mavrocordato, 
M'ho  had  conducted  the  affairs  of 
Naiiplia,  under  Conduriotis,  was  re¬ 
called  ;  and,  by  his  influence,  a  special 
council,  under  the  presidency  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Zongos,  was  instituted  at  Mis- 
solonghi,  and  intrusted  with  its  de¬ 
fence.  With  the  money  which  had 
been  received  from  the  last  loan,  an 
army,  consisting  partly  of  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  Romcliots  and  Albanians, 
was  organized  and  equijiped ;  one  part 
of  which  was  to  be  dispatched  to 
Hydra,  and  the  other  was  destined 
for  the  siege  of  Patras,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  President 
of  the  Executive. 

But  all  the  brilliant  prospects  of 
this  suffering  ])eople  were  doomed 
soon  to  be  clouded ;  owing  partly 
to  their  characteristic  fickleness,  and 
partly  to  the  want  of  energy,  if 
not  the  corruption  of  their  rulers, 
among  whom  the  money  remitted  from 
England  had  introduced  jealousies  and 
discords  with  regard  to  its  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  military  arrangements, 
which  had  been  formed  witli  so  much 
judgment,  were  left  unexecuted ;  and 
even  the  news  of  the  near  approach  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  of  his  formidable 
armament,  were  received  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  with  the  most  stupid  apathy. 

The  expeditions  fitted  out  by  the 
Egyptian  Pacha  were  three  iu  all, 
upon  a  more  gigantic  scale  tlian  those 
of  the  previous  year,  and  calculated, 
it  might  not  unreasonably  have  been 
thou^t,  to  overrun  Greece,  and  crush 
all  opposition.  No  fewer  than  from 
25,000  to  26,000  troops,'  disciplined 
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after  the  European  manner,  and  partly 
officered  by  Europeans,  chiefly  French, 
were  successively  shipped  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  landM  in  Candia  or  Rhodes. 
On  the  24th  February  the  first  divi¬ 
sion,  consisting  of  70^  men,  of  the 
first  expedition,  was  again  embarked 
at  Candia,  and  landed  under  the  walls 
of  Modon,  where  they  encamped. 
Ibrahim,  at  the  head  of  800  men,  at 
once  advanced  into  the  country,  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  which  are  in 
the  rear  of  Navarino ;  and  so  struck 
were  the  inhabitants  with  terror  by 
his  presence,  that  they  unhesitatingly 
delivered  up  their  arms.  A  corps  of 
Romeliots,  who  were  stationed  in  the 
environs  of  the  fortress,  shunned  an 
encounter  by  throwing  themselves  into 
it.  Ibrahim,  whose  only  object  then 
was  to  reconnoitre,  retired  to  his 
camp,  where  he  waited  the  return  of 
his  fleet,  which  had  been  dispatched 
to  Suda  and  Candia  to  convey  across 
the  rest  of  his  army. 

The  Greek  Government  was  at 
length  terrified  into  a  vigorous  mea¬ 
sure,  which  was  the  investing  Condu- 
riotis,  the  President  of  the  Executive 
Council,  with  the  supreme  command 
of  the  whole  troops  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  with  all  the  powers  which 
belonged  to  the  Council  itself.  At 
the  same  time,  Odyseus,  by  the  nature 
of  his  movements,  having  afforded 
proofs  of  his  having  placed  himself  in 
treasonable  communication  with  the 
,  Pacha  of  Negrepont,  Gourras  was  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Government  instantly 
to  reduce  him  to  submission. 

The  first  proceedings  of  Conduri- 
otis,  on  receiving  dictatorial  powers, 
displayed  considerable  vigour.  The 
troops  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Patras 
were  recall^  in  great  haste  to  the 
coast  of  Navarino,  the  garrison  of 
which  place  now  amount^  to  2000 
men,  brides  a  corps  of  artillery  ;  and 
provisions  were  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  Morea,  to  enable  it  to  undergo 


a  lengthened  siege.  A  considerable 
corps  of  Romeliots  and  Suliots  was  col¬ 
lected,  at  same  time,  under  Tzavel- 
las,  Kara-Tasso,  and  Constiatine  Bot- 
zaris ;  and  Conduriotis,  having  re¬ 
paired  to  Tripolitza,  along  with  Mau- 
vrocordato,  succeeded  in  reassembling 
a  number  of  veteran  soldiers,  and 
brought  into  the  field  a  force  of  about 
3000.  The  whole  of  these  different 
coqis  were  stationed  between  Nava¬ 
rino  and  Modon ;  the  extreme  right 
being  commanded  by  Tzavellas,  the 
left  by  Constantine  Botzaris,  and  the 
centre,  consisting  of  Moreots,  by  a 
Hydriot  of  the  name  of  Scurtza. 

The  Greek  fleet,  at  this  period,  con¬ 
sisted  of  nearly  100  vessels,  including 
fire-ships,  and  was  divided  into  three 
squadrons;  the  first  commanded  by 
Sachtouris,  which  had  gone  to  meetthe 
Turkish  fleet,  had  it  ventured  out  of 
the  Dardanelles;  the  second,  under 
Miaoulis,  which  was  employed  in 
watching  the  Egyptian  fleet  at  Suda ; 
and  the  third  was  directed  to  cruise 
along  the  shores  of  Western  Greece. 

On  the  19th  April,  at  day-break, 
Ibrahim  Pacha  directed  an  attack  to 
be  made  upon  the  two  wings  of  the 
Greek  army  by  his  infantry  and  artil¬ 
lery,  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  charged  its  centre.  The 
w  ings  stood  their  ground  with  consi¬ 
derable  firmness,  but  the  centre,  which 
had  neglected  all  precautions,  was 
speedily  put  to  the  rout.  The  corps 
of  Botzaris  was  finally  cut  to  pieces, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty.  This  defeat,  which 
obliged  the  Greeks  to  abandon  their 
positions,  though  it  cost  them  only  a 
few  hundreds  of  men,  had  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  The  ancient 
dissensions  between  the  Romeliots  and 
Moreots  revived ;  and  the  former  de¬ 
termined  to  retire  from  the  country 
of  the  latter,  and  leave  it  to  its  fate. 
Conduriotis,  unable  to ,  punish  their 
defection,  gave  them  a  formal  leave  to 
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withdraw.  One  party  retired  to  Li- 
▼adia,  where  they  joinra  Gourras,  who 
was  watching  the  movements  of  the 
Turks  in  that  quarter ;  another  crossed 
from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepaoto 
over  to  Missolonghi.  From  that  time 
Conduriotis  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  movements,  and  conhned 
himself  to  superintending  the  defence 
of  Navarino. 

On  the  27th  April,  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Hussim  Bey,  and 
amounting  to  upwards  of  ninety  sail, 
including  transports,  sailed  from  Suda 
fior  Modon.  It  had  on  board  2500 
troops,  besides  horses,  provisions,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
artillery.  It  was  soon  observed  by  the 
Greek  squadron  under  Miaoulis,  who 
in  rain  tried  to  dispatch  into  the 
centre  of  it  two  fire-ships.  Having 
doubled  Cape  Malaca,  the  Egyptians 
observed  the  Greeks  making  demon¬ 
strations  of  attack,  and  drew  up  in 
line ;  but  a  calm  having  occurred,  the 
Gre^s  were  prevented  from  approach¬ 
ing.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  a 
cannonade  commenced  between  the 
two  fleets,  when  the  Gredcs  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  two  fire-ships  and 
two  brigs  sunk ;  but  that  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  their  renewing  the  engagement 
in  the  evening,  but  without  any  de¬ 
cided  success.  The  Egyptians  then 
proceeded,  without  farther  molesta¬ 
tion,  to  Modon,  in  front  of  which  the 
indefatigable  Miaoulis  arrived  on  the 
Sd  of  May,  with  the  view  of  opposing 
the  debarkation ;  but  the  superior  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  enemy  compelled  his  fleet 
to  move  to  a  distance ;  and  Ibrahim 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  whole 
of  his  transports  preserved. 

He  then  prepared  with  spirit  to  at- 
tadc  the  island  of  Sphactarie,  which 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
of  Modon.  It  was  assailable  only  at 
one  point  on  its  western  coast,  which 
was  defended  by  a  battery  of  three 
guns  and  200  men,  commanded  by 


Anagnostara.  This  very  small  gar¬ 
rison  was  reinfinrced  by  800  Arcadians 
and  Hydriots,  and  a  number  of  volun¬ 
teers  or  Philhellenes,  whom  Mauvra- 
cordato  succeeded  in  throwing  into 
the  island.  Among  the  Philhellenes 
was  the  famous  Piedmontese,  Count 
Santa  Rosa,  who  had  the  chief  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  defence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  May 
the  Egyptian  vessels  of  war  took  post 
between  Navarino  and  the  island,  to 
oppose  the  squadron  of  Miaoulis,  which 
was  cruising  within  sight ;  and  fifty 
boats  succeeded  in  landing  upon  the 
island,  where  the  battery  was  situated, 
500  regular  Arabian  troops,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  French  Colonel  Seves, 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Soliman 
Bey.  The  garrison  withstood  the  at¬ 
tack  with  most  determined  courage, 
but  were  finally  overpowered  and  cut  to 
pieces.  Among  the  slain  were  Anag¬ 
nostara,  Sakine,  and  Santa  Rosa. 
The  troops  stationed  at  other  points 
of  the  island  were  struck  with  terror, 
and  made  no  resistance.  The  crews 
of  the  small  Gr^k  boats,  which  were 
in  the  port,  partook  of  the  general 
fright,  and  fled. 

On  the  11th,  Ibrahim  made  a  ^i- 
rited  attack  upon  the  position  of  Old 
Navarino,  and  succeeaed  in  making 
prisoners  the  Greek  chief,  Hadgy-^ 
Christo,  and  1 80  men. 

On  the  13th,  Admiral  Miaoulis, 
taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind, 
ran  twenty-eight  of  his  vessels  be¬ 
tween  the  islands  of  Cabrera  and  Sa- 
pienza  and  the  main  land,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  approaching  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  which  had  been  reinfori^  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Algeriife  squadron. 
While  one  part  of  Miaoulis'  fleet  kept 
the  enemy  in  check,  six  fire-ships 
were  directed  against  his  ships  in  the 
roads.  One  of  them  grappled  with 
the  Asia,  a  frigate  of  54  guns,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  transport ; 
two  others  came  -  alongside  of  some 
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correttes,  which,  with  twenty  tnais> 
ports,  were  instantlr  in  »  blase. 
The  fire  continued  nre  hours;  and 
the  wind  wafting  the  flames  across 
the  town,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of 
the  Egyptian  magasines  were  to  be 
reduora  to  ashes.  However,  Ibrahim 
succeeded  in  preserving  them  from  the 
conflagration. 

Glorious  as  this  advantage  was,  it 
did  not  protract  for  an  instant  the 
downfall  of  Navarino.  On  the  18th, 
the  garrison  capitulated  on  these  con¬ 
ditions,  that  they  should  surrender  the 
place,  with  its  whole  artillery,  ammu¬ 
nition,  arms,  and  provisions ;  that  they 
should  deliver  up  their  arms,  but  be 
allowed  to  carry  away  their  personal 
bagga^ ;  and  that  they  should  be  em¬ 
barked  on  board  English  and  Aus¬ 
trian  vessels,  and  transported  to  Ca- 
lamata,  under  the  escort  of  the  French 
corvette,  L'Amaranthe.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  that  corvette  and  of  an 
Austrian  mlleot,  who  were  present  at 
the  capitulation,  undertook  to  see  its 
conditions  honourably  fulfilled.  The 
garrison  of  the  place,  at  the  time  of 
Its  surrender,  amounted  to  1 100  men. 
There  were  found  within  it  by  the 
enemy,  forty-six  cannons  and  six  mor¬ 
tars,  eleven  hundred  muskets,  six  hun¬ 
dred  pistols,  provisions  for  a  month, 
and  water  for  only  four  days. 

On  this  occasion,  Ibrahim  afifected 
moderation  and  generosity.  Except¬ 
ing  that  he  retained  of  the  garrison  a 
son  of  Mavro  Michalis  and  a  Captain 
Yatrukos,  ns  reprisals  for  the  deten¬ 
tion  by  the  Greeks  of  two  pachas  taken 
prisoners  at  Tripolitza,  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  that 
place,  he  faithfully  observed  the  whole 
of  the  terms  upon  which  Navarino  had 
surrendered  ;-^e  offered  to  the  Greeks 
who  bad  composed  the  garrison,  ser¬ 
vice  under  his  standard,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  patriotically  rejected ;  and 
even  held  out  to  them  the  prospect  of 
partial  independence  to  their  country. 


Ob  the  western  coast  the  affairs  of 
Greece  presented  an  equally  dismal 
aspect.  Redschid  Pacha,  with  an  army 
of  25,000  men,  chiefly  AHienians,  ar¬ 
rived  on  27th  April  within  sight  of 
Missolonghi,  having  penetrated,  with¬ 
out  resistance,  through  the  defiles 
which  Macrynoras  and  Notos-Botaaris 
had  been  charged  to  defend.  Having 
encamped  bis  army  in  a  grove  of 
olives,  he  commenced  that  siege,  which 
will  be  ever  memorable  in  history. 

After  the  downfall  of  Navarino,  a 
remarkable  revolution  was  operated  in 
Greek  politics.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Morea  ascribed  the  whole  of  the  na¬ 
tional  misfortunes  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  president,  or  rather  the  new  dic¬ 
tator,  Conduriotis,  and  refused  any 
longer  to  combat  under  his  orders.  In 
consequence  of  this  disaffection,  Con¬ 
duriotis  was  constrained  to  quit  the 
camp  at  Calamata,  and  returned  to 
Hydra.  The  skeleton  of  a  government 
which  Greece  still  retained  was,  in 
the  meantime,  harassed  by  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it  by  foreigners  for 
indemnification  of  the  losses  they  bad 
sustained  from  Greek  pirates ;  and 
equally  embarrassed  was  it  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  from  England  and  France  of 
Philhellenic  m  issionaries,br  i  nging  witb 
them  supplies  of  money  and  munitions 
of  war,  who,  affecting  diplonfatic 
state  and  consequence,  too  officiously 
and  authoritatively  obtruded  their  ad¬ 
vice  on  many  occasions.  The  most 

?rudent  of  these,  perhaps,  was  the 
'rench  general,  Roche,  who  adhered 
to  the  instructions  he  had  received, 
by  attaching  himself  to  neither  party. 
In  this  crisis,  there  was  a  general  dis¬ 
position  to  reverse  the  victory  which 
had  been  obtained  by  the  moderate 
over  the  militm'y  party,  by  restoring 
the  latter  to  political  power ;  and  ^he 
government  accordingly  entered  into 
negotiations  with  those  of  the  party 
who  were  under  confinement ;  and,  as 
the  first  step,  reinstated  Peter  Mavro 
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Michalis  in  all  his  political  rights. 
After  which,  Colocotroni  having  en¬ 
gaged  to  bury  all  resentments  in  obli¬ 
vion,  and  devote  himself  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  the  country,  a  general 
decree  of  amnesty  was  passed  in  favour 
of  the  whole  who  had  been  compro¬ 
mised  in  the  late  troubles.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  Colocotroni,  his  son  Theodore, 
and  his  associates,  Delejani,  Sissines, 
Londos,  Zami,  and  others,  were  re¬ 
leased,  and  entered  Nauplia  in  tri¬ 
umph  upon  30th  May,  amidst  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  troops  and  populace. 
The  restored  party  then  repaired  to 
the  church  of  St  George,  where  they 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation  ; 
after  which  the  Minister  of  War  de¬ 
livered  a  bombastic  speech,  prognosti¬ 
cating  glorious  results  from  Coloco¬ 
troni  and  his  son  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  th^  armies.  It  concluded  by 
adjuring  the  whole  soldiery,  many  of 
which  had  resumed  their  civil  occu¬ 
pations,  to  march,  “  in  order  to  con¬ 
found  the  fierce  Egyptian,  who  had 
dared  to  pollute  with  his  presence  the 
illustrious  soil  of  the  Peloponnesus." 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  public  rejoicings. 

While  this  revolution  was  being 
transacted.  Admiral  Sachtouris  ol^ 
tained  some  brilliant  but  inconclusive 
advantages  over  the  Turkish  fleet, 
which  had  sailed  from  the  Dardanelles, 
with  the  design,  it  was  supposed, 
either  of  surprising  Samos  or  Hydra, 
or  of  throwing  troops  into  Negropont, 
for  the  invasion  of  Attica.  Sachtouris' 
squadron  having  encountered  this  fleet 
near  Cape  Doro,  succeeded  in  burning 
a  ship,  pierced  for  64  guns,  having,  it 
was  said,  the  treasury  of  the  army  on 
board,  and  forced  the  rest  to  put  into 
Rhodes  and  elsewhere  for  repair. 

About  this  time  the  government 
adopted  a  judicious  measure — that  of 
establishing  at  Nauplia  a  commission 
for  the  adjudication  of  maritime  prizes, 
and  the  punishment  of  piracy. 


On  land  Colocotroni  had  succeeded, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  daya,  in  collect¬ 
ing  an  army  of  about  4000  men; 
Pappa  Flescia  had  thrown  a  garrison 
into  Arcadia,  a  fortress  situate  upon 
the  coast  north  of  Navarino;  and 
Mavro-Michalis  occupied  Maina  with 
an  army  of  partisans,  with  which  he 
hoped  to  join  Colocotroni,  and  operate 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  capture  of  Navarino, 
Ibrahim  Pacha  divided  his  army  into 
three  columns ;  the  first  of  which  took 
up  a  position  at  Nesa;  another  was 
directra  against  the  fortress  of  Arca¬ 
dia;  and  another  marched  against 
Tripolitza,  which  it  reached  without 
encountering  any  obstacle  but  such  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  presented. 
In  his  march  to  Tripolitza,  Ibrahim, 
by  promises  of  protection,  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  iieasants  to  remain 
in  their  villages ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them,  as  much  afraid  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  as  of  a  Turkish  army,  betook 
themselves  to  the  mountains  upon  his 
approach.  He  also  oflTered  to  the 
chiefs  an  amnesty  and  military  em¬ 
ployment;  but  he  could  find  no  one 
base  enough  to  abandon  his  allegiance 
to  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  second  column  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  arrived  at  the  fortress  of  Arca¬ 
dia,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by 
its  small  garrison.  It  inflicted  con¬ 
siderable  loss  upon  the  Egyptians,  by 
whose  superior  numbers,  however,  it 
was  finally  overpowered  and  put  to 
the  sword. 

The  other  columns  advanced  upon 
Calamata ;  which  town,  in  the  face  of 
5000  Moreots,  commanded  by  Mavro 
Michalis,  they  entered  without  any 
obstruction,  after  having  ravaged  the 
whole  country  upon  their  march. 
Colocotroni,  ivho  commanded  a  consi¬ 
derable  body  of  irregular  troops,  de¬ 
termined  now  to  resort  to  a  mountain 
warfare,  and  withdrew  to  the  district 
of  Leondari,  in  the  hope  of  arresting 
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the  progreae  of  the  eneray.  A  great 
many  ^irmishea  took  place  in  the 
gorges  of  the  mountain  passes,  by 
which  the  Egyptians  seriously  suf* 
fered;  but,  notwithstanding  the  able 
manoeuvres  of  the  Greek  general,  they 
overcame  aU  opposition,  and  on  20tn 
June  entered  Tripolitaa. 

Ibrahim,  relying  upon  the  terror 
which  his  name  had  inspired,  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a 
single  blow,  namely,  the  capture  of 
Nauplia,  the  seat  of  government, 
whicn  was  very  inadequately  garri¬ 
soned.  On  25th  June,  the  beads  of 
his  columns  appeared  on  the  road  to 
Nauplia,  in  front  of  Myli,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  post  for  the  Greeks,  for  there 
they  hau  their  mills  and  their  deiiot 
of  provisions.  The  place  was  defended 
by  only  200  irregulars,  commande<l 
by  Demetrius  Ypsilanti ;  but  these, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  General  Roche, 
to  whom  the  defence  of  Nauplia  had 
been  committed,  were  reinforced  by  a 
company  of  a  newly  raised  regiment 
of  voltfgeurs,  and  300  Greek  sharp¬ 
shooters. 

The  enemy  issued  from  the  defile 
in  front  of  Myli,  in  three  divisions, 
and  formed  into  platoons.  They 
amounted  to  upwards  of  6OOO  cavalry 
and  infantry.  After  a  long  and  obsti¬ 
nate  contest,  in  which  equal  skill  and 
bravery  were  displayed  by  the  Greeks, 
the  enemy  was  repulsed  at  all  points, 
and  retire  by  the  road  to  Argos,  after 
having  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Argos, 
Ibrahim  Pacna  was  joined  by  2000 
men,  who  had  arrived  from  Salona. 
At  the  same  time  6000  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Omer  Vrione,  the  new 
pacha  of  Salonica,  having  proceeded 
irom  Thessaly,  pushed  across  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  while  the  Capitan 
Pacha  landed  on  the  coast  of  Epidaurus 
5000  Asiatics  and  Macedonians,  who 
had  been  embarked  at  Constantinople 


and  Salonica.  It  was  fully  expected 
that,  by  the  combined  operations  of 
all  those  troops,  the  Greeks,  in  a  few 
weeks,  would  be  wholly  driven  from 
the  plains  to  the  mountmns. 

But,  on  other  points,  the  prospects 
of  the  enemy  were  less  favourable. 
The  Turks  of  Thessaly  were  repulsed, 
and  in  a  manner  surrounded  within 
Salona,  by  Gourras  and  other  Greek 
captains.  The  siege  of  Missolonghi 
made  no  progress,  while  the  besiegers 
were  allowed  no  rest  by  the  Greeks  of 
Acarnania  and  Etolia.  And  ^he  Capi¬ 
tan  Pacha,  either  from  apprehension 
of  danger,  or  in  obe<lience  to  orders, 
declinetl  all  co-operation  with  the 
troops  on  land. 

The  army,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Ibrahim,  which  he  had 
concentrated  at  Tripolitza,  after  send¬ 
ing  detachments  into  the  interior,  to 
maintain  his  communications  with  the 
other  captured  forts,  was  constantly 
harassed  by  Colocotroni ;  and  between 
the  two  armies  a  series  of  petty  en¬ 
gagements  took  place,  in  which  gene¬ 
rally  the  Egyptians  were  victorious. 
On  the  15th  July,  Colocotroni  having 
drawn  together  the  whole  of  his  forces, 
some  from  a  considerable  distance,  de¬ 
termined  to  attack  Tricorpha,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tripolitzu,  and  then 
in  possession  of  the  Egyptians.  In 
consequence,  he  directed  Demetrius 
Coliopuli,  with  2000  men,  to  occupy 
the  position  of  Voltezy,  which  he  did ; 
and  Canello  and  Pappazoni,  with  his 
own  son,  Gennaos,  who  had  under 
him  3000  men,  to  guard  the  entrench¬ 
ments.  In  the  evening  he  was  joined 
by  4000  men  from  Livadia,  under 
Yzaimi  and  other  officers,  who  took 
post  at  Scherpa.  The  engagement 
commenced  by  Generals  'Deligianni 
and  Gennaos  attempting  to  take  up  the 
necessary  positions,  some  of  which  had 
already  been  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Coliopuli  advanced  from  Voltezy  to 
their  assistance,  but  was  driven  back 
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by  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  The  combat 
raged  for  nearly  five  hours  within  the 
entrenchment  which  had  been  cast  up 
by  Delegianni  and  Gennaos.  The 
enemy  made  repeated  fierce  attacks 
upon  it,  but  was  as  often  repulsed  and 
scattered  over  the  plain.  From  time 
to  time  the  assailants  were  reinforced 
from  Tripolitza,  while  Colocotroni 
drew  to  tne  spot  proportionate  rein¬ 
forcements  from  S^erpa.  At  length 
the  enemy,  in  full  force,  under  Ibrahim 
himself,  made  a  general  attack  upon 
the  Greek  positions.  His  chief  force 
was  directed  against  the  post  occupied 
by  Natara,  who  having  lost  his  adju¬ 
tant,  could  no  longer  maintain  to¬ 
gether  the  Corinthians  whom  he  com¬ 
manded  ;  and  their  dispersion  was 
followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of 
the  army.  The  Greeks  suffered  a  se¬ 
vere  loss  in  officers;  the  loss  of  the 
Eg]rptians,  according  to  the  Greek 
account,  amounted  to  600,  including 
a  great  number  of  superior  officers. 

At  no  period  since  the  commence¬ 
ment,  had  the  appearance  of  affairs 
been  so  cheerless  and  disheartening  to 
the  Greeks  as  at  present.  Both  their 
strength  and  their  spirits  were  com¬ 
pletely  broken  by  repeated  disasters ; 
and,  observing  that  their  imagined 
superiority  at  sea  did  not  in  the  least 
prevent  the  enemy  receiving  constant 
supplies — that  he  was  master  of  the 
plains,  and  of  most  of  their  fortresses, 
they  resigned  themselves  to  utter  de¬ 
spair.  Their  misfortunes  and  coura¬ 
geous  endurance  of  the  miseries  of  war 
had  failed  to  procure  for  them  much 
of  the  active  sympathy  of  foreign 
powers,  while  the  piracies  committed 
by  Greek  ships  had  greatly  exaspe¬ 
rated  them ;  and  though  they  were 
deriving  Considerable  succours  from 
foreign  nations,  these  could  not  enable 
them  to  make  head  against  the  for¬ 
midable  enemy  whom  they  bad  now  to 
contend  with. 

The  sentiments  of  despur  expressed 


by  the  nation  generally,  were  enter¬ 
tained  also  by  &e  members  of  govern¬ 
ment,  who  came  to  a  resolution  which 
despair  only  could  have  suggested. 
On  .the  20th  of  July  they  held  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sitting  at  Nauplia,  when 
Mavrocordato  made  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  in  which  he  re¬ 
presented  it  as  desperate,  and  fiirther 
resistance  as  unavailing;  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  observing,  that  there  re¬ 
mained  no  other  means  of  safety  but 
to  place  the  country  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  some  European  power.  That 
power  he  recommended  should  be 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  both  its 
financial  and  maritime  greatness. 
Mavrocordato's  proposal  and  recom¬ 
mendation  were  unhesitatingly  agreed 
to ;  and  next  morning,  he  ana  several 
of  his  colleagues  repaired  on  board  the 
British  frigate,  the  Cambrian,  then  in 
the  roads,  and,  in  name  of  the  nation, 
submitted  to  Commodore  Hamilton, 
as  representative  of  his  sovereign,  the 
resolution  which  they  had  come  to  the 
previous  day.  The  manner  in  which 
the  resolution  was  received  by  Com¬ 
modore  Hamilton  has  not  been  made 
public. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Nauplia  had  determined  to 
claim  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
a  similar  resolution  was  come  to  by 
the  people. of  Spezzia.  And  three 
days  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Hydra 
were  convened  by  their  primates,  and 
harangued  by  Basil  Buduri,  who  hav¬ 
ing  represented  to  them  the  desperate 
crisis  of  their  affairs,  called  upon  them 
to  adopt  the  measure  which  had  been 
resolved  upon  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  his  proposal  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  multitude,  who  tu¬ 
multuously  exclaimed  that  they  knew 
he  had  long  meditated  selling  them  to 
the  English. 

In  the  meantime,  the  resolution  of 
the  Government,  after  it  had  obtained 
the  signatures  of  upwards  of  2000  of 
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Um  national  repreaentaUves,  clergy, 
and  civil  and  military  chiefs,  was 
formally  protested  against  by  Mes¬ 
sieurs  Roche  and  Washington,  the 
deputies  of  the  French  and  American 
Philhellenes.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  represent  the  measure  as  the  work 
of  a  faction,  dictated  by  a  spirit  of 
anarchy,  and  injurious  to  the  two  na¬ 
tions  whom  they  represented!  And 
they  threatened  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  independence  instantly,  if  the  Go¬ 
vernment  did  not  furnish  them  with 
a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Of  this  proceraing  of  the  two  de¬ 
puties  there  can  be  only  one  opinion. 
The  services  rendered  to  Greece  by 
societies  of  private  individuals  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  could  never  confer 
upon  such  societies  or  their  agents  an 
authority  to  control  the  proceedings 
of  the  national  government.  It  was 
the  welfare  of  the  Greeks  alone  which 
the  services  of  their  deputies  ought  to 
have  been  devoted  to;  and  to  bring 
into  collision  the  interests  of  the  Greeks 
(which  would  infallibly  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  protection  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain)  with  the  interests,  whether  real 
or  imi^nary,  of  the  countries  which 
they  arocted  to  represent,  was  obvious¬ 
ly  running  counter  to  the  straight  path 
of  their  duty.  It  was  too  much,  too, 
to  suppose  that  any  foreign  country, 
whose  government  had  neither  assist^ 
nor  countenanced  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggle,  had  a  claim  upon  their 

Ktitude,  because  a  few  of  its  people 
.  assisted  in  supporting  their  cause. 
Besides,  what  other  nation  but  Great 
Britain  could  the  Greeks,  with  the 
slenderest  hope  of  success,  look  up  to 
for  protection?  The  powers  compo¬ 
sing  the  Holy  Alliance  had  anathe¬ 
matized  all  insurrections  whatever, 
and,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  had 
specially  put  their  seal  of  repro^tion 
.tfpon  tWt  of  the  Greeks.  By  their 
declared  principles,  if  not  by  their 
fbars  and  je^ousies,  they  were  re- 
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strained  from  favouring  Greece,  while 
Britain  was  rather  differently  situated. 
All  that  could  be  said  against  the 
measure  was,  that,  as  we  before  ob¬ 
served,  despair  alone  could  have  sug¬ 
gested  it ;  for  it  was  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  Great  Britain  would  have 
compromised  her  own  interests,  as  she 
must  have  done,  by  acceding  to  it. 

*  In  the  meantime,  the  hopes  of  the 
Greeks  were  partially  revived  by  the 
news  that  a  naval  expedition,  for  their 
relief,  was  being  fitted  out  in  Great 
Britain,  to  be  commanded  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  Brazilian  service.  In  truth, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  Greek 
loan  negotiated  in  England  had' been 

pingof  steam-vessels  and  frigates^lioth 
in  England  and  America;  and  Lord 
Cochrane  had  been  engtmed  by  the 
Greek  Committee  in  London  to  com¬ 
mand  them.  How  the  building  of 
these  vessels  was  delayed,  and  much 
of  the  Greeks'  money  was  wasted, 
owing  to  the  gross  neglect  of  some, 
and  the  criminal  cupidity  of  others  of 
that  Committee,  remains  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  future  volume. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention 
to  Western  Greece,  where  the  siege  of 
Missolonghi  had  hitherto  procemed 
but  slowly.  The  garrison  of  that  place 
amounted  to  upwards  of  5000 ;  while 
the  besieging  army  was  not  less  than 
11,000,  exclusive  of  considerable  pio 
<mets  which  its  commander  had  esta- 
luished  at  Carvanserail,  and  within  the 
defiles  of  Macrynoras,  to  protect  its 
rear. 

The  besiegers  had  become  much 
disheartened  by  the  want  of  provisions, 
as  well  as  by  the  bad  success  of  the 
various  assaults  they  had  made,  when, 
about  the  middle  of  July,  the  fleet  of 
the  Capitan  Pacha  brought  them  suc¬ 
cours  and  assurances  of  more.  On  2d 
August  the  Seraskier  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender ;  to  which  Boz- 
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xaris  and  Nikitas,  two  of  the  Greek 
commanders,  made  reply,  that  the 
standard  of  the  Prophet  should  never 
float. within  Missolonghi  until  a  pas¬ 
sage  had  been  gained  for  it  over  their 
bodies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sd,  at  three 
o’clock,  the  garribon  was  aroused  by 
preparations  which  were  being  made 
by  the  enemy  for  an  attack  at  seven 
different  points.  The  Turks,  preceded 
by  a  number  of  howling  dervises, 
planted  their  standards  to  the  north 
of  the  ditch ;  and  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  firing  of  their  ordnance  and 
musketry.  The  Greeks  flew  to  their 
arms,  and,  fulling  upon  their  knees, 
prayed  to  Heaven  fi»r  victory.  Ha¬ 
ving  received  the  benedictions  of  their 
priests,  they  hastened  to  the  ramparts, 
where  they  discharged  their  deadly 
volleys  upon  the  Turks,  who,  notwith- 
stanuing,  forced  their  way  into  the 
place,  in  which  they  established  them¬ 
selves  at  five  o'clock ;  but  at  six  they 
were  completely  repulsed;  and  the 
smoke  dispersing,  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  was  seen  displayed  on  every  part 
of  the  walls.  The  defeat  of  the  enemy 
was  complete. 

During  the  conflict  on  land,  the  Ot¬ 
toman  fleet  attempted  a  variety  of  awk¬ 
ward  manoeuvres  at  the  entrance  of  the 
road-stead  and  within  it,  where  some 
of  its  vessels  cast  anchor.  At  this  time 
three  Greek  vessels,  with  two  fire¬ 
ships,  commanded  by  Sachtouris,  made 
their  appearance,' on  which  the  Turks 
cut  their  cables  in  great  haste,  to  make 
for  Lepanto;  but  Sachtouris  having 
come  up  with  them,  he  sunk  one  of 
their  galliots,  burnt  a  brig,  and  cap¬ 
tured  forty  shallops.  While  the  heavy 
ships  of  the  Turks  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  recover  from  their  confusion 
and  rally,  another  division  of  Greek 
ships,  twenty-three  in  number,  and 
commanded  by  Miaoulis,  hove  in  sight ; 
on  which  the  Capitan  Pacha  gave  the 


signal  to  avoid  battle,  and  steered  with 
his  whole  fleet  to  the  Gulf  of  Cyllene. 

On  the  7th  the  garrison  attempted 
several  sorties,  and  succeeded  in  con¬ 
structing  a  number  of  batteries  in  the 
rear  of  those  which  the  Turks  had  de¬ 
stroyed.  Redschid,  on  the  other  hand, 
commenced  erecting'  a  digue  bunion, 
hoping  by  means  of  it  to  carry  the 
Franklin  battery;  but  though  hecait- 
ried  that  battery  at  len^h,  it  was  not 
suffered  to  be  long  in  his  possession. 

The  situation  of  the  Seraskier  had 
become  very  critical.  The  Albanians, 
who  composed  the  principal  part  of 
his  army,  became  discontented,  owing 
to  the  fatigues  they  had  endured,  and 
the  want  of  their  pay,  and  threatened 
to  abandon  him ;  while  his  rear  was 
menaced  by  a  corps  under  Tzavellas 
and  other  chiefs,  who  almost  besieged 
him  in  his  camp. 

On  the  21st,  having  received  a 
reinforcement  of  2500  Albanians,  he 
ordered  another  general  assault.  The 
garrison,  which  had  also  been  rein¬ 
forced  by  sea  from  Etolia,  sustained 
the  assault  with  the  most  determin¬ 
ed  courage.  The  conflict  was  san¬ 
guinary.  At  length  the  enemy  was 
driven  back  to  his  entrenchments, 
Redschid  being  the  last  to  retire ;  his 
batteries  were  destroyed,  his  trenches 
filled  up,  and  his  digue  d’utlion  thrown 
down. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  very 
heavy  rains  set  in,  which  compelled 
the  enemy  to  suspend  farther  opera¬ 
tions.  On  the  24th  October,  the  gar¬ 
rison  having  thrown  some  bullets  into 
the  enemy’s  camp,  the  soldiers,  who 
were  watchful  of  every  movement 
made  by  him,  and  discovering  not  the 
slightest  stir,  rushed  out  ^om  the 
batteries,  and  approached  the  camp, 
which  they  found  deserted.  They  in¬ 
stantly  proceeded  to  destroy  its  vari¬ 
ous  fortifications,  and  carry  away  the 
materials.  In  fact,  the  Seraskier  had 
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retired  to  Vracfaovi,  to  direct  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  his  columns  in  re-establish¬ 
ing  his  communications,  which  had 
mostly  been  cut  off,  with  Arta,  Ja- 
nina,  and  Salona. 

Livadia,  which,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  campaign,  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  was  des¬ 
tined,  towards  the  end  of  it,  to  be  the 
theatre  of  most  animated  warfare. 
The  Turks  of  Thessaly  had  been  con¬ 
centrated  at  Zeitouni,  with  the  design 
of  joining  the  Albanians,  who  were 
stationed  on  the  coast  of  Salone. 
(reneral  ’  Gourras,  who  had  returned 
to  Attica,  where  he  was  menaced  by 
theT  urks  of  Negropont,ad  vanced  across 
the  mountains  by  a  rapid  movement 
to  Liradia,  where  the  militia  of  most 
of  the  districts  hastened  to  his  stan¬ 
dard.  Having  surprised  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Turks,  he  overthrew  it, 
and  drove  it  beyond  Thermopylae; 
then  marched  against  Salone,  having 
left  a  small  corps  of  observation  in  the 
north  of  Livadia  to  watch  the  Thes¬ 
salian  Turks.  After  several  other  suc¬ 
cessful  engagements,  he  effected  a 
junction  with  Constantine  Botzaris, 
and  recovered  Salone  from  the  enemy. 

In  the  Morca,  the  war,  after  the  af¬ 
fair  at  Mily,  was  one  of  small  detach¬ 
ments.  Ibrahim,  who  had  concen¬ 
trated  his  forces  at  Tripolitza,  sent 
out  parties  in  all  directions,  partly  to 
forage,  and  partly  to  maintain  his 
communications.  The  Greeks  made 
repeated  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  surprise  Tripolitza.  Demetrius 
Ypsilauti  beat  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy  at  Doliana ;  and  near  Vidonia 
Colocotroni  checked  the  advance  of 
another  detachment,  and  caused  it  a 
loss  of  between  400  and  500  men,  and 
most  of  its  baggage.  But  that  gene¬ 
ral’s  exertions  were  ill  seconded  by  the 
Morea  chiefs,  the  zeal  of  most  of  whom 
had  evaporated,  and  they  had  retired 
with  their  families  to  the  mountains. 

The  Government,  about  this  time. 


began  to  display  some  little  vigour. 
It  dispatched  a  force  of  from  40W  to 
5000  Romeliots  to  the  islands  of 
Hydra  and  Spezzia,  to  secure  them 
from  any  attempt  which  the  Capitan 
Pacha  might  make;  it  proceed 
steadily  in  organisii^  the  regular 
corps  commanded  by  Colonel  Fabvier, 
with  the  design  of  assimilating  to  it 
by  degrees  the  whole  other  corps  in 
its  service ;  and,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
spirit  of  emigration,  which  threatened 
wholly  to  depopulate  the  invaded  pro¬ 
vinces,  it  published  an  ordinance  on 
15th  August,  declaring  all  emigrants 
infamous,  and  deprived  of  their  civil 
rights. 

By  an  important  law  of  22d  Sep¬ 
tember,  having  in  view  the  augmenta- ' 
tion  of  the  regular  army,  which,  it 
was  found,  could  not  be  adequately 
accomplished  by  the  old  plan  of  re¬ 
cruiting,  it  was  decreed  that  there 
should  be  a  conscription  of  one  spldier 
for  every  hundred  souls  throughout 
the  whole  provinces ;  that,  excepting 
the  inhrm  and  only  sons,  all  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  should 
be  subject  to  it ;  and  that  at  the  end 
of  every  three  years  a  third  of  the 
army  should  have  leave  to  retire  from 
it,  their  places  to  be  supplied  by  new 
conscripts :  and,  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  the  army,  it  was  decreed 
that  part  of  the  national  domains  ' 
should  be  sold,  and  the  produce,  as 
well  as  what  was  received  of  foreign 
loans,  and  the  contributions  offoreira- 
ers,  should  be  appropriated  to  that 
object. 

.  But  the  intended  conscription  it  was 
found  impossible  to  execute,  owing  to 
a  total  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  all 
the  military  chiefs,  with  the  exception 
of  Gourras,  who  appears  to  have  been, 
on  all  occasions,  the  most  patriotic,  as 
well  as  most  able  among  them.  The 
enlargement  and  organization  of  Fab- 
vier’s  corps,  however,  was  proceeded 
in  with  great  activity  at  Athens, 
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whitber  it  had  been  dispatched ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  consisted  of 
two  battalions  of  infantiy,  a  squadron 
of  light  cavalry,  and  a  company  of 
field  artillery. 

Among  its  other  disquietudes,  the 
Government  was  alarmed  by  the 
threat  of  the  Austrian  commodore, 
commanding  on  the  Greek  coast,  that 
he  would  recapture  the  Austrian 
vessels  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Greeks  fur  having  violated  their 
blockade,  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  neutrality,  Wn  employed  as 
transports  in  the  Turkish  service. 
The  threat  was  worthy  of  a  power 
which,  from  the  days  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  has  ever  proved  itself  devoid 
of  every  exalted  or  generous  feeling. 
The  British  comme^ore,  Hamilton, 
however,  having  represented  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  threat,  and  that  while  he  him¬ 
self  was  fully  disposed  to  put  down  pi- 
jicy,  under  whatever  flag  committed,  he 
conceived  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  re¬ 
spect  a  blockade  by  a  belligerent,  and 
to  observe  and  submit  to  the  laws  of 
neutrality,  the  Austrian  naval  chief 
thought  proper  to  recall  his  threat,  and 
issue  an  order  to  the  masters  of  ves¬ 
sels  of  his  nation  not  to  take  any  part 
in  the  war,  and  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  laws  of  neutrality  in  future. 

By  the  humane  interference  of  Com¬ 
modore  Hamilton,  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  effected ;  of  Turks  67, 
including  the  two  pachas  taken  at 
Tripolitza,  and  of  Greeks  77,  includ¬ 
ing^  George  Mavro  Michalis  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Yatrucos,  who,  at  the  capitulation 
of  Navarino,  were  made  prisoners  by 
Ibrahim,  as  reprisals  for  the  detention 
of  the  two  pachas. 

There  arrived  at  this  time,  in  the 
harbour  of  Nauplia,  an  American 
squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Rogers,  between  whom  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  some  civilities  were  ex¬ 
changed. 

On  the  5th  November  a  new  Egyp¬ 


tian  expeditimi,  consisting  of  no  less  of 
than  153  sail,  including  transpmls.  Mi 
and  having  on  board  1000  cavalry  and  Pn 
6000  infantry,  arrived  at  Navarino  Th 
from  Alexandria.  Ibrahim,  who  was  up 
prepared  for  this  reinforcement,  re-  fire 
tained  under  his  own  immediate  com-  froi 
mand  the  greater  portion  of  it,  hy  f 

which  his  force  was  increased  to  1 8,000  con 

men.  The  remainder  was  dispatched  anc 

by  sea  to  Redschid  Pacha,  who  had  re-  dis 
ceived  the  most  peremptory  orders  to  mo 
renew  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  to  the  an 
capture  of  which  the  Porte  attached  the 
the  greatest  importance.  sail 

With  his  augmented  force  Ibrahim  ami 

resolved,  in  opposition  to  all  Turkish 


precedent,  to  undertake  a  winter  cam¬ 
paign,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  terror  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  circumstance  of 
their  irregular  troops  having  returned 
to  their  homes.  His  first  measure  was 
to  put  the  works  of  Tripolitza  in  a 
good  state  of  defence  ;  after  which  he 
overran  the  interior  of  the  eastern 
provinces;  and,  intending  to  join 
Jussuf  Pacha,  who  commanded  at 
Patras,  he  next  scoured  the  whole 
coast,  appearing  as  if  he  meant  to  fall 
back  upon  Corinth;  and  then,  after 
some  affairs  of  posts  within  the  defiles 
of  Irene  and  the  Isthmus,  he  esta¬ 
blished  his  head-quarters  at  the  Little 
Dardanelles,  where  he  commenced  a 
new  series  of  operations,  his  commu¬ 
nication  with  Jussuf  Pacha  being  now 
entirely  open. 

On  the  19th  November  theCapitan 
Pacha  arrived  in  front  of  Missolonghi, 
where  he  found  Redschid  Pacha  en¬ 
gaged  in  reconstructing  his  works  for 
the  siege,  and  debarked  the  troops  he 
had  on  board  without  opposition.  The 
Turkish  fleet  had  be^  followed  by 
the  Greek  squadron  under  Miaoulis, 
who,  owing  to  the  bad  weather,  could 
not  effect  the  design  he  bad  formed 
of  attacking  its  rear.  However,  be 
brought  with  him  to  the  garrison  a 
reinforcement  of  500  men  and  a  store 
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of  prorisions;  after  landiog  which, 
Miaoulis  anchored  his  squi^ron  at 
Procamistos,  in  order  to  watch  events. 
The  Capitan  Pacha  had  also  resolved 
upon  remaining;  hut,  afraid  of  the 
fire-ships,  kept  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  Greek  anchorage. 

'On  27th  December,  Redschid  Pacha 
commenced  battering  the  fortress; 
and,  confident  in  the  valour  of  his 
disciplined  Eg^tians,  he  directed  the 
most  distinguished  of  them  to  make 
an  assault,  they  being  supported  by 
the  Turks  and  Albanians.  The  as¬ 
sailants  advanced  in  excellent  order  ; 
and  succeeded,  at  many  points,  within 


the  Greek  entrenchments;  but  they 
were  received  with  the  greatest  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  compelled  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss. 

Some  days  after  this  conflict,  which 
was  the  last  that  distinguished  the 
campaign  of  the  year,  there  fell  a  de* 
luge  of  rain,  which  compelled  the  • 
enemy  to  abandon  his  works,  and  ' 
retire  to  the  heights  of  Mount  Ara- 
cyntbus.  The  Ottoman  fleet,  at  the 
same  time,  set  sail  for  the 'coast  of 
Patras,  while  the  garrison  exerted 
themselves  in  re-establishing  their 
batteries. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA — MEXICO — COLOMBIA — PERU 
— BOLIVIA — BUENOS  AYRES — BRAZILS — HAYTI. 


The  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
during  this  year,  presented  to  foreign 
ations,  as  usual,  an  unvarying  aspect 
of  domestic  content  and  tranquillity. 
When  we  contemplate  their  condition, 
with' reference  to  their  central  govern¬ 
ment,  they  are  as  a  youthful  giant  in 
a  state  of  repose,  who,  in  his  slumbers, 
is  making  the  greatest  additions  to 
his  growth  and  his  energies.  The 
object  is  interesting,  but  too  little  di¬ 
versified  in  its  features  for  the  beholder 
to  dwell  long  upon.  When,  again,  we 
consider  them  apart  from  that  govern¬ 
ment,  and  mark  the  rapid  advance 
which  they  are  making  in  internal  im¬ 
provements,  owing  chiefly  to  the  en¬ 
terprising  and  ceaseless  activity  of 
their  citizens,  in  their  individual  capa¬ 
city,  we  are  struck  with  w'onder  at 
the  cheapness  and  simplicity  of  the 
process  by  which  their  future  national 
greatness  is  being  elaborated.  Ame¬ 
rica  owes  much,  doubtless,  to  her  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  infinitely  more  to  her 
admirable  position  witlr  regard  to  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  and  to  her  vast  expanse 
of  fertile  and  unoccupied  territory. 
Remote  from  warring  Europe,"  her 
interests  can  be  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  changes  which  may  be  there  ope¬ 
rated  ;  and  having  few  inducements  to 


go  to  war,  and  secure  from  all  invasion 
by  ambitious  neighbours,  she  is  under 
no  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large 
standing  army,  which  has  become  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  existence  of 
every  European  power,  and  weighs 
most  heavily  upon  its  resources.  Its 
back  woods,  too,  while  they  admit  the 
fullest  developement  of  the  principle 
of  increase  of  jxipulation,  present  an 
admirable  outlet  from  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  for  all  those  unquiet  spirits 
who  can  ill  brook  the  conventional 
restraints  of  civilized  life,  and  those 
whose  wants  may  have  rendered  them 
desperate ;  and  thus  internal  peace  is 
maintained,  without  having  recourse 
to  many  of  the  restrictions  upon  natu¬ 
ral  liberty  which,  in  the  freest  states 
of  the  old  world,  are  indispensably 
necessary.  The  grossest  misgovern- 
ment  alone,  under  these  happy  circum- 
stances,could  have  retarded  thegrowth 
of  America’s  prosperity ;  and  they  who 
would  peremptorily  reason  from  it  in 
favour  of  democratical  governments, 
must  either  be  without  judgment,  or 
desirous  to  impose  upon  the  judgment 
of  others.  They  must  be  as  fanatical 
and  dishonest  in  their  way  as  an  oppo¬ 
site  class  of  writers  are  in  theirs,  who 
see  nothing  in  the  situation  of  Ameri- 
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ca,  or  her  prospects,  or  the  character  of 
her  citizens,  which  they  do  not  abuse 
and  decry. 

As  none  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  had  obtained  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes  throughout  the 
Union,  the  right  of  choosing  a  Presi¬ 
dent  from  the  three  who  stood  highest 
upon  the  list  devolved,  by  an  article 
or  the  constitution,  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives.  These  three  were 
General  Jackson,  who  had  99  votes, 
Mr  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  84, 
and  Mr  Crawfurd,  who  had  41.  The 
only  other  candidate  was  Mr  Clay,  who 
reckoned  37  votes.  On  9th  February, 
the  House,  having  assembled,  pro¬ 
ceeded,  after  a  number  of  formalities, 
to  discharge  the  important  trust.  A 
delegate  for  each  state  was  first  nomi¬ 
nate;  and  the  whole  delegates  har¬ 
ing  balloted  for  the  new  President,  the 
votes  were  declared  to  be  as  follows : 
For  Mr  Adams,  18;  General  Jack- 
son,  7  i  Mr  Crawfurd,  4.  This  re¬ 
sult,  which  was  brought  about  by  Mr 
Clay  transferring  his  interest  to  Mr 
Adams,  gave  great  offence  to  the  de- 
mocratical  party  throughout  theUnion, 
by  whom  Jackson  was  chiefly  support¬ 
ed,  and  who  represented  it  as  an  act 
of  contempt  of  the  national  voice  by 
those  who  were  most  religiously  bound 
to  respect  it.  The  discontents  of  that 
party  engendered  a  scheme  for  chan¬ 
ging  the  constitution,  so  far  as  it  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  election  of  President ;  which 
scheme  was  actually  submitted,  in  the 
course  of  next  session,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  one  of  its  mem- 
hers,  but  without  success. 

The  answer  which  Mr  Adams  re¬ 
turned  to  the  deputation  who  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  his  election,  was  re¬ 
markable  for  its  modesty.  Alluding 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  election, 
particularly  the  preference  of  him  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  two 
citizens,  whose  names  were  associated 
with  the  national  glory,  he  declared 


that  he  would  decline  the  Presidency 
to  afford  the  people  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  approach  to  unanimity  in 
their  suffrages,  but  that  the  provision 
made  by  the  constitution  for  the  case 
M'hich  had  occurred,  left  him  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  accept  the  office. 

On  4th  March,  the  new  President 
was  formally  installed  in  the  capital, 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  Chambers, 
the  public  authorities,  and  foreign 
ambassadors;  on  which  occasion  he 
pronounced  a  glowing  eulogy  upon 
the  constitution,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  predecessors ;  and  dwelt  at 
great  length  upon  the  political  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Union,  and  the  policy 
which  its  interests  imposed  upon  it. 
He  then  took  the  prescribed  oath  to 
the  constitution. 

The  proceedings  of  Congress,  after 
the  installation  of  Congress,  were  not 
in  any  respect  remarkable ;  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  passing  of  an  act  authorizing 
a  loan  of  twelve  million  dollars,  at  four 
and  four  and  a  half  per  cen^  interest, 
for  the  redemption,  in  1826,of  an  equi¬ 
valent  portion  of  the  public  debt,  which 
bore  six  per  cent  interest. 

The  annual  report  made  from  the 
treasury  to  Congress  exhibited  the 
following  statement :  The  revenue  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  year  1824  amounted  to 
24,381,212  dollars,  comprehending  a 
loan  of  5,000,000  dollars ;  which,  with 
the  sum  remaining  in  the  treasury  on 
1st  January,  1824,  constituted  a  sum 
total  of  33,845,135  dollars.  The  dis¬ 
bursements  for  the  year  amounted  to 
31,898,538  dollars;  consequently,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  there  remained  in 
the  treasury  946,599  dollars.  The 
receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  three 
first  quarters  of  1825  were21,581t444 
dollars ;  those  for  the  last  quarter,  it 
was  calculated,  would  be  5,100,000 
dollars,  which,  with  the  balance  of 
1824,  would  constitute  a  sum  total  of 
2,872,851  dollars.  The  entire  dis¬ 
bursements  for  that  year  were  esti- 
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mated  at  28,443,979  dollars,  which 
would  leave  io  the  treasury  a  balance 
of  5,284,061  dollars.  The  amount  of 
the  public  debt  on  Ist  October,  1825, 
was  80,985,537  dollars.  The  receipts 
of  the  treasury  for  1826  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  25,500,000  dollars,  the  ex¬ 
penses  at  20,584,780,  making  a  balance 
of  4,915,270. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  which 
at  first  assumed  a  serious  character. 
The  Georgians  wished  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  certain  lands  within  their  ter¬ 
ritory  which  belonged  to  the  Creek  In¬ 
dians  ;  which  lands  had  been  ceded  to 
the  state  by  one  of  the  Creek  chiefs, 
in  consideration  of  a  small  sum  of 
money;  but  the  other  chiefs,  instead 
of  ratifying,  protested  against  the  ces¬ 
sion,  and,  to  mark  their  displeasure 
still  more  strikingly,  put  the  author 
of  it  to  death.  Further,  they  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  attempts  made  by 
the  Geor^ans  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  territory ;  which  protection  was 
extended  to  them,  and  violently  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  usurping  party  as 
unjust  and  unconstitutional.  The 
^  |p>vemor  of  the  state,  in  a  message  to 
Its  legislature,  entered  at  great  length 
into  ^an  enumeration  of  the  manj 
wrongs  and  indignities  which,  by  his 
account,  the  state  had  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government, 
its  interference  in  the  affair  of  the 
Creeks  being  represented  as  the  climax 
of  all.  The  message  was  referred  to 
a  special  committee,  which  made  a  re¬ 
port  in  its  exact  tone  and  spirit ;  and 
even  went  the  length  of  recommending 
an  appeal  to  arms.  Fortunately,  the 
good  sense  of  the  legislature  stood 
opposed  to  this  intemperate  report, 
v^ich  was  not  even  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration  ;  and  the  quarrel  final^  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  unfortunate  Creeks 
abandoning  the  disputed  territory. 


after  protesting  that  they  did  so  only 
to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  that  for  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  where  they 
had  wished  to  live  and  die,  they  had 
not  received  a  single  dollar. 

General  La  Fayette  had,  the  previous 
year,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  federal 

fovernment,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
tates,  the  scene  of  his  early  exploits. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  Union 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  every  honour  which  popular  gra¬ 
titude  could  invent  or  bestow.  On 
7th  September,  he  left  Washington  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  On  that 
day  he  was  waited  on  by  tne  President 
and  all  the  inferior  functionaries,  when 
the  President  addressed  to  him  a 
speech,  in  which  he  recounted  the  va¬ 
rious  services,  which,  from  his  youth 
downwards,  the  general  had  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  After  taking 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  visitors. 
La  Fayette  embarked  in  a  new  frigate, 
fitted  out  by  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  for  reconducting  him  to  France, 
and  named  the  Brandywine,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  battle  fought  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  so  called,  in 
which  La  Fayette  was  wounded. 

The  states  which  had  recently  been 
constructed  out  of  the  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  of  Spain  in  America  had,  in  the 
general  case,  passed  from  a  state  of  in¬ 
ternal  discord  to  profound  tranquillity; 
but  there  was  this  bane  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  many  of  them,  that  tneir 
finances  were  in  extreme  disorder, 
while  their  military  establishments, 
which  it  mighf  have  been  unsafe  to  re¬ 
duce,  were  of  a  magnitude  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  revenues.  The 
war  of  independence  had  all  but  ex¬ 
hausted  their  resources ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that,  independent 
as  they  had  become,  their  revenues 
were  considerably  short  of  those  which 
had  been  derived  from  them  when  go¬ 
verned  colonially. 
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The  session  of  the  Constitutional 
Congress  of  Mexico  was  opened  on  Ist 
January ;  on  which  occasion  it  was 
addressed  by  the  President,  Vittoria, 
in  a  speech,  in  which  he  congratulated 
it  upon  the  final  establishment  of  a 
republican  government,  and  announced 
a  variety  of  laws  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  which,  he 
observed,  would  be  submitted  to  it  in 
the  course  of  the  Session. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  Esteva, 
on  4th  January  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  an  estimate  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  republic  for  the 
year  then  commenced :  According 
to  which,  the  former  would  amount  to 
12,347,371,  including  2,476,315,  the 

{ir^uce  of  a  loan  negotiated  in  Eng- 
and,  and  the  latter  to  10,352,637  dol¬ 
lars. 

On  5th  April,  the  Congress  passed 
a  decree,  which  for  ever  abolished, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Mexico,  all 
titles  of  nobility  whatever.  But  the 
subject  which  most  occupied  its  atten¬ 
tion,  was  the  treaty  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  which 
had  lately  been  negotiated.  It  differed 
in  few  particulars  from  the  other 
treaties  which  the  former  power  had 
recently  concluded  with  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Colombia.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  a  treaty  which,  on  one 
side,  was  the  first  formal  recognition 
which  had  been  made  by  a  European 
power  of  the  independence  of  Mexico, 
would  have  escaped  all  scrupulous 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  national 
representatives.  However,  it  was  not 
so  fortunate.  By  one  party  it  was 
maintained  that  the  reciprocity  of  im¬ 
port  duties,  which  it  established,  was 
altogether  illusory.  Another  exclaimed 
against  the  article  which  seimred  to 
British  subjects  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  as  an  impious  toleration, 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  ; 
but  the  principal  objection  to  it  was, 
that  by  it  Gi^t  Britain  did  not  in 
VOL.  XVin.  PART  I. 


express  terms  admit  and  recognise 
the  independence  of  Mexico.  But  by 
the  greater  number  of  members  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  treaty 
were  duly  appreciated ;  and  on  26th 
April,  it  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Congress  by  a  majority  of  32  ;  44 
having  voted  for,  and  12  against  it- 
The  Senate,  on  10th  M^,  adopted 
the  treaty  without  any  difficulty,  and 
the  President  affixed  to  it  his  ratifica¬ 
tion. 

There  still  was  wanting  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  his  Britannic  Majestj^,  which, 
for  reasons  never  yet  explained,  was 
withheld  from  it  for  a  considerable 
time ;  a  circumstance  which  excited 
serious  apprehensions;  but  all  un¬ 
easy  feelings  were  dispelled  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  capital  of  Mr  Ward,  the 
British  charge  d'affaires,  who,  on  pre¬ 
senting  his  credentials,  on  1st  June, 
assured  the  Executive  of  the  lively  in¬ 
terest  which  his  Majesty  took  in  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  Mexico. 

At  the  close  of  the  l^ession  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  President  addressed  to  it  a 
speech,  in  which  he  announced  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  financial  measures  which 
had  been  adopted ;  that  the  army  had 
been  paid  its  arrears,  and  the  maga¬ 
zines  been  supplied  ;  that  he  had  ap¬ 
propriated  certain  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  vessels  of  war ;  that  the  claims 
upon  the  civil  list  had  been  satisfied ; 
that  the  last  loan  had  been  contracted 
for  on  advantageous  terms,  a  part  of 
the  debt  extinguished,  and  the  paper 
money  retired ;  and,  in  short,  that  he 
had  i^uced  the  finances  to  a  system 
which  promised  the  happiest  results. 

It  having  been  publicly  rumoured, 
and  affirmed  in  several  American  jour¬ 
nals,  that  French  garrisons  were  about 
to  be  introduced  into  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  Mexican 
general,  Santa  Anna,  who  commanded 
in  Yucatan,  proceeding  upon  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  in  the  former  island  there 
was  a  powerfiil  party  eager  to  wrest  it 
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from  the-  dominion  of  Spain,  collected 
upon  the  coast  an  army  of  about  6000 
men,  with  the  determination  of  inva¬ 
ding  it.  But  Vives,  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  being  apprised  of  his  design, 
caused  to  be  thrown  into  prison  a 
number  of  persons  of  suspected  politics, 
and  adopted  such  other  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures,  that  Santa  Anna  thought  proper 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Govern¬ 
ment  publicly  disowned  all  participa¬ 
tion  in  it ;  and  Santa  Anna  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Mexico  to  render  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  the  Congress  being  then 
sitting,  and  replaced  by  another  ge¬ 
neral. 

About  the  same  period  one  of  the 
regiments  stationed  at  the  Isle  de  Sa- 
crihcios,  which  was  composed  of  In¬ 
dians,  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag,  and 
murderc<l  their  ofiicers.  A  number 
of  troops  were  sent  against  them  from 
Vera  Cruz ;  on  whose  approach  the 
mutineers  surrendered,  and  twenty  of 
them  were  afterwards  shot. 

An  event  soon  afterwards  occurred, 
which  may  be  deemed  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  this  infant  republic. 
The  crews  (»f  the  Spanish  ship  of  war, 
the  Asia,  and  brig  Constantia,  having 
become  discontented,  owing  to  their 
want  of  pay  and  the  fatigues  they  had 
endured,  mutinied  at  one  of  the  Ma¬ 
rianne  islands,  and  having  put  their 
commanders  into  confinement,  sailed 
direct  for  the  coast  of  California ;  and 
on  their  reaching  the  Bay  of  Monterey, 
their  leader,  Lieutenant  Martinez, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
military  commander  of  the  place,  by 
which  the  two  vessels  and  their  whole 
furniture  and  munitions  were  delivered 
up  to  the  Mexican  Government ;  and 
that  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  bound  to  pay  to  the  ofiicers 
and  crews  the  arrears  due  to  them,  to 
permit  those  of  them  who  chose  it  to 
settle  in  Mexico,  and  to  give  to  the 
others  passports  to  any  other  inde¬ 
pendent  American  state. 


The  Congress  was  ^ain  convoked 
upon  1st  of  August.  The  chief  sub¬ 
ject  of  its  deliberations  was  the  state  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Holy  See. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope,  the 
President  had  felicitated  him  upon  his 
accession,  and  also  explained  to  him 
the  wants  of  the  Mexican  Church. 
In  reply,  the  Pope  studiously  refrained 
from  all  allusion  to  political  questions, 
but,  after  congratulating  the  President 
upon  the  purity  of  his  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  and  the  constancy  of  his  faith, 
he  bestowed  upon  him  and  the  whole 
of  the  Mexicans  his  apostolical  bene¬ 
diction.  This  rescript  was  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  Mexican  Church,  especially 
the  one  which  related  to  the  supply 
of  vacant  bishoprics ;  and  it  was  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  Congress  in  a  truly 
Protestant  spirit.  At  length  the  Con¬ 
gress,  by  whom  the  Pope  was  strongly 
suspected  of  mischievously  intermed¬ 
dling,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  in 
the  temporal  afiPairs  of  the  republic, 
published  a  manifesto,  in  which  they 
declared  their  unalterable  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  rights  of  civil 
government  against  the  usurpations  of 
any  religious  power  whatever ;  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  severest  (lenalties  against 
all  who  should  make  religion  a  pretext 
fur  exciting  disturbances  in  the  state. 

This  year  the  siege  of  St  John 
D’Ulloa  was  renewed  by  the  Mexicans 
with  increased  vigour.  Their  general, 
Barracon,  repea^ly  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender ;  but  the  Spa¬ 
nish  commander,  Coppinger,  trusting 
to  reinforcements  from  the  Havannah, 
continued  to  hold  out  obstinately.  At 
length  a  Spanish  squadron,  consisting 
of  three  fri^tes  and  transports,  ap¬ 
peared  within  sight  of  the  fort,  but 
was  encountered  by  the  united  Mexi¬ 
can  and  Colombian  squadron.  The 
Spanish  commodore’s  frigate  having 
had  its  mast  carried  away  by  a  gale  of 
wind,  the  others  did  not  venture  to 
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force  the  blockade,  aud  the  whole  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Havannah.  Coppinger, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  capitu¬ 
lated  on  18th  November,  upon  the 
conditions  that  the  garrison  should 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
and  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
be  conveyed  to  the  Havannah  at  the 
expense  of  the  Mexican  government. 
Thus  passed  away  from  Spain  the  last 
spot  which  she  held  within  the  Mexi¬ 
can  territory. 

In  Colombia  the  Legislative  session 
opened  on  2d  January.  In  his  mes- 
saM  to  the  Legislature,  the  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident,  Santander,  presented  a  general 
view  of  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 
The  consuls  commissioned  by  England 
for  Colombia,  had  demanded  exequaturs, 
or  executive  powers  from  government, 
which  had  b^n  refused,  because  the 
terms  of  their  commissions  were  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  nation, 
they  beingaccredited  not  to  the  republic 
or  the  President,  but  to  the  provinces 
(f  Colombia,  and  to  the  persons  there 
in  possession  of  power.  The  Haytian 
government  had  proposed  a  defensive 
^liance  with  Colombia ;  but,  interested 
as  the  Colombians  were  in  the  prospe- 

aof  Hayti,  he,  the  Vice-President, 
declined  the  alliance,  as  it  might 
eventually  involve  the  country  in  a  war 
with  France.  With  regard  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  state  of  the  republic,  the  Vice- 
President  observed,  that  there  were 
numberless  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
and  great  sacrifices  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  realize  the  blessings  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  he  entreated  the  Le¬ 
gislature  to  devise  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  accomplish  that  de¬ 
sirable  end. 

The  official  expose  submitted  to 
Conwess  of  the  state  of  the  finances 
was  disheartening  and  deplorable.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  1st  .Tune, 
1824,  amounted  only  to  6,1<)6,735  dol¬ 
lars  ;  while  the  expenses  for  that  year, 


which  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained, 
were  known  greatly  to  exceed  the 
above  sum.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  receipts  for  the  current  year  would 
rise  to  11,794,596  dollars,  owing 
partly  to  certain  reforms  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  collection,  and 

Iiroceeding  partly  from  a  new  foreign 
oan,  which  had  been  contracted  for, 
and  which  was  destined  to  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  home  debts,  after  advancing 
out  of  it  three  millions  upon  loan  to 
the  cultivators  of  tobacco,  in  the  hope 
that  the  extended  cultivation  of  that 
plant  would  enable  the  State  to  draw 
from  it  a  revenue  of  four  millions  dol¬ 
lars.  The  expenses  for  that  year,  it  was 
remarked,  would  include  15,487,710, 
the  interest  upon  foreign  loans ;  and, 
of  the  sum  applicable  to  that  purpose, 
twelve  millions  had  already  been  di¬ 
verted  to  defraying  the  charges  oS  the 
army  and  navy. 

As  there  was  no  possibility  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  year  by  the 
ordinary  revenue,  the  Legislature  au¬ 
thorised  a  new  loan  of  thirty  millions 
dollars  to  be  contracted  for;  which 
measure  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
salutary  reforms,  such  as  the  abolition 
of  the  law  against  the  exportation  of 
silver,  and  a  diminution  of  the  duty 
u(K)n  gold. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  pecuni¬ 
ary  difficulties  of  the  State,  however — 
difficulties  which  the  practice  of  bor¬ 
rowing  only  smoothed  down  for  the 
time,  but  ultimately  aggravated,  the 
Congress  ventured  to  decree  a  loan  of 
a  million  dollars  to  the  agriculturists 
at  7  per  cent,  and  half  a  million  for 
the  coining  of  copper  money- 

The  Legislature  received  with  much 
satisfaction  the  official  announcement 
of  treaties  having  been  at  length  con¬ 
cluded,  under  the  auspices  of  Bolivar, 
between  the  different  new  American 
.States ;  and  their  having  agreed  to  con- 
vokeat  l’auaina,in  theensuing  Octobtw, 
a  Congress  composed  of  deputies  froiu 
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the  whole  of  them,  in  order  to  delibe> 
rate  oonoerning  their  common  welfare, 
and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  resist¬ 
ing  the  hostile  attempts  of  Spain ; 
and,  finally,  to  oppose  an  American 
confederation  to  the  Holy  Alliance  of 
Europe.  The  United  States  and  the 
Brazils  had  been  invited  to  join  the 
Congress ;  but  these  powers  decla¬ 
red,  that  though  they  would  send  mi¬ 
nisters  to  the  Congress,  as  friendly 
and,  at  same  time,  interested  specta¬ 
tors,  they  would  not  become  parties  to 
its  decisions. 

Colombia,  as  well  as  Mexico,  made 
attempts,  and  with  no  better  success, 
to  obtain  for  herself  a  concordat  from 
the  Pope.  Incensed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  his  Holiness,  the  Congress,  with 
becoming  spirit,  passed  a  memorable 
law,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
right  of  patronage  over  metropolitan 
churches,  cathedrals,  and  parishes, 
which  h^  been  exercised  by  the  kings 
of  Spain,  now  belonged  to  the  republic. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  Session, 
there  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
treaties  which  had  been  negotiated 
with  Guatimala  and  Chili;  also  a 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navi¬ 
gation,  between  Colombia  and  Great 
Britain,  which  had  been  signed  at 
Bogota  on  18th  April,  by  the  resjiec- 
tive  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  After  discussing  this  latter 
treaty  for  three  days,  the  Legislature 
unanunously  sanctioned  it. 

On  3d  May,  Colonel  Campbell,  one 
of  the  two  British  plenipotentiaries, 
(Colonel  Hamilton  being  the  other,) 
was  presented  to  the  Vice-President, 
on  which  occasion  congratulations  were 
exchanged  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  About  the  same  time  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  Peruvian  Congress  ar¬ 
rived  at  Bogota,  charged  with  thanks 
to  the  Colombian  government  for  the 
services  which  it  had  rendered  in  li 
berating  Peru,  and  a  request  that  the 
immortal  Bolivar  might  be  permitted 


to  remain  in  Colombia,  until  he  con¬ 
solidated  its  institutions  by  his  virtue 
and  bis  valour. 

Peru  now  had  nothing  to  dread  from 
the  efforts  of  Spain.  The  only  point 
of  territory  she  occupied  was  the  port 
of  Callao,  which  was  invested  by  a  very 
superior  force ;  and  her  dispersed 
troops,  roving  over  Upper  Peru,  were 
actively  pursued  by  the  Colombians, 
who  had  triumphed  at  Ayucucho. 

The  Peruvian  Congress  having  com¬ 
menced  its  sittings  on  10th  February, 
it  received  a  message  from  Bolivar,  in 
which  he  recapitulated  the  measures 
he  had  adopted  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic,  demanded  a  recompense  for 
those  who  had  fought  for  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  beseeched  Congress  to 
resume  the  supreme  authority  which 
it  had  intrusted  to  him,  and  which, 
when  vested  in  a  single  individual, 
was  incompatible  with  the  maxims  of 
a  free  government. 

The  Congress  replied  to  this  ad¬ 
dress  by  passing  a  law  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect :  that  a  medal  should  be 
struck  in  honour  of  the  Liberator;  that 
an  equestrian  statue  of  him  should  be 
erected  in  the  capital,  and  others  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  provinces ;  that 
he  should  retain  for  life  the  title  and 
privileges  of  President  of  the  republic ; 
that  the  liberating  army  should  be  re¬ 
warded  with  the  donative  of  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollai*s ;  that  General  Sucre 
should  have  the  title  of  Grand  Marshal 
of  Ayucucho ;  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
liberating  army  should  enjoy  within 
Peru  all  the  privileges  of  Colombian 
citizens ;  and  that  Bolivar  should  have 
the  power  of  decreeing,  according  to 
his  discretion,  the  nature  of  the  reward 
which  was  due  to  those  who  had  ren¬ 
dered,  or  might  render  service  to  the 
cause  of  Peruvian  independence. 

Bolivar,  immediately  upon  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  law,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Congress,  in  which  he  acknow- 
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ledged  his  gratitude  for  its  munificence 
towards  General  Sucre  and  the  liber¬ 
ating  army;  but  expressed  himself 
embarrassed  and  bumbled  by  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  its  generosity,  as  respected 
himself.  The  medal  and  the  statues 
which  they  had  decreed,  he  observed, 
more  than  remunerated  all  his  services, 
and  surpassed  all  his  expectations. 

The  state  of  affairs,  however,  did 
not  admit  of  the  Congress  accepting 
the  resignation  by  the  Liberator  of  the 
supreme  authority  confided  to  him ; 
and,  having  nominated  two  deputies 
to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  it  also,  of 
new,  conferred  upon  him  dictatorial 
powers. 

The  Congress  having  dissolved  it- 
selft  Bolivar  instituted  a  council  of 
government  under  his  own  immediate 
direction ;  and,  after  having  taken 
measures  to  render  more  effectual  the 
blockade  of  Callao,  he  took  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Upper  Peru,  where  the  as- 
])ect  of  affairs  required  his  attention. 
Olanetta,  the  Spanish  general,  having 
collected  the  remnants  of  the  army 
which  was  defeated  at  Ayucucho,  re¬ 
treated  before  the  conquerors  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Potosi.  Having, 
with  a  corps  of  about  800  men,  taken 
possession  of  the  small  town  of  Tu- 
musla,  he  was  there  attacked  by  the 
Peruvian  general,  Urdimima,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  only  SOO  men. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  attack 
Olanetta  fell  mortally  wounded  ;  and 
his  troops,  discouraged  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  surrendered  after  a  short  re¬ 
sistance. 

After  this  engagement  theSpaniards 
no  longer  dreamt  of  contending  with 
tlieir  fate  ;  and  from  the  different 
provinces  there  were  constantly  arri¬ 
ving  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  libera¬ 
ting  army,  officers  and  detachments  of 
soldiers,  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
arms.  There  was,  however,  one  Spa¬ 
nish  commander,  in  the  province  of 
Chiquitos,  Don  Sebastian  Ramos, 


who,  instead  of  capitulating,  chose  to 
have  recourse  to  toe  protection  of  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil ;  and,  with  an  un- 
pre^ented  assumption  of  diplomatic 
authority,  gravely  proposed  to  the 
Governor  of  Mato  Grasso  the  union  of 
Chiquitos  with  the  Brazilian  empire. 
The  Governor  at  once  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  and  took  possession  of  the 
ceded  province  with  an  armed  force. 
But  General  Sucre,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  proceeding,  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  Governor  of  Mato  Grasso 
that  the  cession  of  the  province  was  an 
act  of  treason  upon  the  part  of  Ramos  ; 
that  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  could  have 
no  possible  claim  to  it;  and  that  if 
the  Brazilians  did  not  immediately 
withdraw  from  it,  they  would  be  at¬ 
tacked.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Sucre  would  have  made  good  his  threat, 
had  the  Brazilians  continued  refrac¬ 
tory  ;  but  the  Em{)eror,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  event,  solemnly 
disavowed  it,  directed  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Chiquitos  by  his  sol¬ 
diery,  and  expressed  to  the  Governor 
of  Matto  Grasso  his  astonishment  at 
his  conduct,  particularly  at  his  having, 
without  orders,  pushed  an  armed  force 
across  the  frontiers. 

Bolivar,  having  arrivetl  in  Upper 
Peru,  proceeded  to  organize  a  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  extensive  districts  which 
composed  the  territory  of  that  name. 
Some  of  them  had  formerly  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  therefore  were  now  claimed 
by  the  Argentine  Republic.  But, 
considering  the  universal  dislocation 
which  had  taken  place  of  the  Spanish 
system,  Bolivar  could  admit  no  claim, 
resting  on  such  a  foundation,  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  he  himself  hud  liberated  ; 
and  conceived  that  the  more  prudent 
aud  equitable  proceeding  would  be  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  people,  that 
they  might  decide  upon  the  plan  of 
their  fiiturc  government.  Previous  to 
which,  however,  he  had  the  address  to 
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procure  from  the  Congresses  of  Lower 
reru  and  Buenos  Ayres  acknowledge¬ 
ments  of  their  complete  independence. 
Accordingly,  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  La  Paz, 
Potosi,  Charcas,  Cochabamba,  and 
Santa  Cruz,  having  assembled  at  Po¬ 
tosi,  on  6th  August,  they  formally  de¬ 
clared  their  independence,  and  erected 
the  above  provinces  into  a  republic,  to 
be  named  Bolivia,  in  honour  of  the 
Liberator.  They  also  constituted  a 
provisional  government,  of  three  per¬ 
sons,  of  whom  General  Sucre  was  no¬ 
minated  the  president. 

An  end  was  thus  put  to  the  anarchy 
which,  for  five  years,  had  wasted  those 
extensive  provinces ;  and  Bolivar  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  seventh  free 
American  state  start  into  existence 
under  his  fostering  patronage.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  that  event,  he  had  been  in¬ 
cessantly  employed  in  personally  in¬ 
specting  the  social  and  political  con- 
mtion  of  the  different  provinces,  and 
bestowing  upon  them  laws  suited  to 
their  altered  circumstances.  Among 
his  laws  there  was  one  decreeing  the 
equal  liability  of  all  to  the  payment  of 
taxes ;  another,  intended  to  ameliorate 
the  situation  of  the  aboriginal  natives, 
and  giving  them  a  ]M)litical  status; 
and  another  suppressing  all  hereditary 
titles,  and  among  the  rest  that  of 
Cacique. 

As  a  rupture  between  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Brazil  was  every  day  be¬ 
coming  more  unavoidable,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  former,  justly  conceiving 
it  to  be  of  great  importance  to  conci¬ 
liate  the  friendship,  if  not  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  active  assistance  of  Bolivar, 
sent  a  deputation  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  glorious  successes.  The  de¬ 
putation,  which  included  General  Al- 
vear,  arrived  at  Potosi  on  7th  October, 
where  they  were  m(»st  magnificently 
received  by  the  Liberator.  Number¬ 
less  eiitcrtainiiK'nts  were  given  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  arrival ;  but  the  deputa¬ 


tion  was  wholly  unsuccessful,  Bolivar 
conceiving  that  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  states  ought  properly  to  he 
submitted  to  the  approaching  Congress 
at  Panama. 

Chili,  during  the  year,  was  a  prey 
to  contending  factions.  The  liberty 
which  the  people  possessed  was  that 
of  the  savage  state,  there  being  no 
law,  and  scarcely  a  government,  to 
restrain  violence,  or  to  punish  crime. 

The  national  Congress  assembled  in 
the  month  of  December  1824 ;  but  its 
attention  was  speedily  withdrawn  from 
several  projects  of  law  which  had  been 
brought  under  discussion,  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  several 
of  the  members.  Some  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  having  been  seized,  they  re¬ 
vealed  the  names  of  their  associates, 
and  also  accused  the  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice  of  being  the  principal  author  of 
the  plot.  So  violent  were  the  alter¬ 
cations  which  ensued  in  the  Chamber, 
that  the  Supreme  Director,  General 
Freyre,  found  it  necessary  to  place  one 
of  the  most  turbulent  of  the  deputies 
under  arrest,  and,  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress,  implored  it  to  take  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  republic 
into  its  immediate  consideration.  The 
debates  which  ensued  were  most  hot 
and  intemperate.  At  length  one  party 
had  the  fortitude  to  bring  forward  a 
law  for  dissolving  the  Congress,  as  the 
only  panacea  for  the  evils  which  af¬ 
flicted  the  state,  and  for  remodelling 
the  constitution.  Its  preamble  bore, 
that  the  Congress,  after  sitting  three 
months,  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
nothing,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  faction 
which  reigned  among  its  members; 
and  that  the  state  of  aflairs  demanded 
the  utmost  energy  and  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive,  and  also  that  it 
should  lie  invested  with  extraordinary 
authority ;  and  it  decreed  the  immeili- 
ate  dissolution  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
conferring  upon  the  Supreme  Dircct<w 
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dictatorial  powers  fur  one  month ;  that 
the  three  provinces  of  Coquimbo,  San¬ 
tiago,  ana  Conception,  sliould  each 
have  a  separate  legislature  and  go¬ 
vernment,  and  also  be  formed  into  a 
federal  republic,  to  be  represented  in 
a  new  Congress,  composed  of  deputies 
to  be  elected  according  to  a  new  sys¬ 
tem.  After  long  debating,  the  law 
was  adopted  by  a  very  small  majority, 
on  17th  May;  after  which  suicidal 
act  the  meml^rs  separated. 

The  provincial  assemblies  which 
were  convoked  in  consequence  of  the 
above  law,  agreed  to  recognise  the 
powers  conferred  by  it  upon  the  Su* 
preme  Director,  and  also  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  future  federal 
Congress,  reserving  to  themselves, 
however,  the  power  of  reviewing  and 
withholding  tneir  sanction  from  such 
laws  of  the  Congress  as  involved  the 
fundamental  principles  of  ^vernment. 

The  period  fixed  for  holding  the 
Federal  Congress  was  suffered  to  pass 
without  Freyre  having  convoked  it ; 
but  having  received  an  invitation  from 
Bolivar  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
Congress  of  Panama,  he  took  that  op¬ 
portunity  of  ordering  the  elections  to 
proceed,  by  a  decree  of  6th  July.  In 
that  decree  he  arbitrarily  prescribed 
the  qualifications  of  both  the  electors 
and  the  elected,  and  fixed  the  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy 
for  every  5000  inhabitants. 

But  tne  troubles  of  Chili  were  not 
yet  at  an  end.  Certain  duties  which 
Government  bad  imposed  upon  com¬ 
merce,  excited  an  extraordinary  fer¬ 
ment  at  Valparaiso,  where,  in  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people,  all  the  acts  of 
the  Director  were  declared  to  be  void 
and  null ;  and,  in  the  provincial  Con¬ 
gress  of  Santiago,  where  the  Director 
was  residing,  opposition  rose  to  an 
extraordinary  height,  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  so  much  violence,  that 
he,  affecting  to  be  afraid  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  mounted  his  horse,  and. 


at  the  head  of  his  body  guard,  sallied 
out  of  the  city.  He  was  followed  by 
his  friends ;  and  having  collected  in 
the  environs  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  he  re-entered  the  city  at  their 
head,  and  immediately  dissolved  the 
Congress,  and  appointed  a  new  mini¬ 
stry.  The  better  to  secure  his  power 
against  future  hazards,  he  arrestra  and 
banished  from  the  territo^  a  number 
of  inimical  individuals.  Those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature  who  were  public 
functionaries,  he  treated  with  more  le¬ 
nity,  having  only  banished  them  to 
their  estates,  after  supplying  their  im¬ 
mediate  necessities.  , 

By  this  act  of  vigour  the  President 
restored  at  least  order  and  tranquillity 
to  the  state,  while  he  crushed  its  liber¬ 
ties  ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  he  occupied  himself  in  fitting 
out  an  expedition  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  Chiloe  islands. 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  the  afiTairs 
of  the  Argentine  republic,  which  had, 
in  its  progress,  reached  a  doubly  in¬ 
teresting  crisis — at  once  conspicuous 
and  hazardous.  An  end  was  put  to 
the  dissensions  which  had  so  long  agi¬ 
tated  the  interior  provinces ;  and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Upper  Pe¬ 
ruvian  ones,  had  formally  announced 
their  adhesion  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  established  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
By  the  Constitution,  which  had  been 
at  length  promulgated  and  agreed  to, 
each  province  preserved  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  institutions ;  and  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres  was  charg^  with  the 
executive  powers  of  the  fi^eration,  so 
far  as  respected  the  enforcement  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  and  the  external  re¬ 
lations  of  the  State,  and  also  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  treaties ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  national  legislative  power,  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  was  placed  upon  an  equality 
with  the  other  states. 

The  first  National  Congress  assem¬ 
bled  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  after  being 
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duly  installed  on  S5tli  January,  it 
pas^  a  law,  declaring  itself  legisla¬ 
tive  and  constituent. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  government  was 
then  administered  by  Don  Juan  Gre¬ 
gory  de  las  Heras,  who,  in  virtue  of 
his  constitutional  powers,  entered,  in 
the  name  of  the  Federation,  upon  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navi^ion,  with  Great  Britain,  u^n 
the  principles  of  reciprocity.  The 
British  plenipotentiary  was  Mr  Wood¬ 
bine  Parish,  our  consul-general  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  As  the  instructions 
given  to  Mr  Parish  were  most  liberal 
towards  the  new  republic,  and  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  acknowledgment 
by  Britain  of  its  independence,  (an 
a^nowledgment  which  the  treaty  im¬ 
plied,)  was  to  the  republic  of  para¬ 
mount  consequence,  the  negotiation 
was  very  speedily  concluded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  treaty 
agreed  upon  was  approved  of  by  Con¬ 
gress  without  opposition ;  and  the 
event  was  celebrated  with  great  re¬ 
joicings- 

But  while  it  thus  secured  a  power¬ 
ful  friend,  the  republic,  by  urging  its 
just  pretensions,  was  about  to  call  into 
action  a  most  dangerous  enemy.  The 
Emperw  of  Brazil  still  continued  to 
occupy  Monte  Video  and  the  whole  of 
the  Banda  Oriental,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  former  Viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  the  republic 
which  succeeded,  until  1816  and  1817, 
when  the  Portuguese  general,  Lecor, 
forcibly  and  fraudulently  acquired  pos¬ 
session  of  them,  in  name  of  his  sove¬ 
reign.  The  republic  demanded  of  the 
Emperor  that  the  whole  Banda  Ori¬ 
ental  should  be  evacuated  by  his  troops ; 
but  he,  founding  on  an  act  passed  by 
a  sham  Congress  of  a  few  interested 
individuals,  pretending  to  represent 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  by  which 
act  the  district  was  declared  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  with  Portugal  and  Brazil ; 
anu  pleading  also,  strange  to  say,  the 


sovereignty  of  the  refused  to 

comply  witli  the  demand.  To  give  a 
still  better  colour,  however,  to  his  in¬ 
justice,  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  coun¬ 
sellors,  caused  detachments  of  his 
troops  to  traverse  the  country  with  re¬ 
gisters,  and  employ  the  influence  whicli 
attaches  to  an  armed  force,  in  persua¬ 
ding  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  their 
names  to  an  engagement  to  support  the 
imperial  authority.  Some  names  were 
thus  obtained ;  but  many  were  fhiudu- 
lently  adhibited;  and  among  these  there 
were  some  altogether  spurious  and  ima¬ 
ginary. 

The  Monte-Videons  were,  in  point 
of  fact,  extremely  dissatisfied  with 
their  political  condition  ;  and  even  the 
Cabiluo  of  the  place,  partaking  largely 
of  the  general  feeling,  forws^ed  re¬ 
peated  remonstrances  to  the  Emperor 
against  his  continued  occupation  of  the 
place ;  but  the  only  answer  they  re¬ 
ceived,  was  an  order  by  General  Lecor 
deposing  them  from  their  office.  Many 
of  them,  in  consequence,  repaired  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  solicited  for  their 
country  the  aid  of  that  government. 

The  popular  discontent  in  Monte¬ 
video  at  length  extended  itself  to  the 
troops  there  stationed,  who  were  na* 
tives  of  the  province.  Among  them 
was  Colonel  Ribiera,  one  of  Artigas’ 
old  officers,  but  who  latterly  had  l^n 
attached  to  the  Brazilian  service. 
About  the  beginning  of  May,  this  of¬ 
ficer,  with  the  regiment  which  he  com¬ 
manded,  sallied  out  of  the  town,  and 
throwing  himself  into  the  province  of 
Entre  Rios,  called  uiton  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  take  up  arras  to  recover  their 
liberties.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Llavalleja,  with  eighty  of  the 
most  considerable  inhabitants;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  the  whole  of  the  old 
partisans  of  Artigas  flocked  to  his 
standard. 

On  14th  June,  a  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  disputed  territory  assem¬ 
bled  at  Florida,  in  the  department  of 
I 
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Saint  Joseph,  and  established  a  pro¬ 
visional  government,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Don  M.  Calleros,  who,  after 
convoking  a  provincial  legislature,  re¬ 
paired  to  Buenos  Ajres  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  deputy  to  the  Federal  Con- 

SesB,  and  demanded  for  the  Banda 
riental  the  national  protection. 

The  news  of  this  insurrection  ex¬ 
cited  great  alarm  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where 
a  squadron  of  three  vessels  of  war,  and 
some  transports,  having  on  board 
1800  troops,  including  a  German  regi¬ 
ment,  was  instantly  dispatched  to  re¬ 
lieve  Monte  Video,  the  prison  of 
which  was  greatly  reduced  by  deser¬ 


rabble  proceeded  to  the  house  of  th« 
Brasilian  Consul,  to  whom  they  threat¬ 
ened  such  outrages,  that,  to  secure  his 
personal  safety,  he  retired  to  Monte 
Video.  The  decree  of  the  Congress 
was  formally  notified  by  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Court  of 
Brasil.  i 

The  Congress,  before  itclosed  its  sit¬ 
tings,  distinguished  itself  for  a  libera¬ 
lity  superior  to  that  of  other  new  Ame¬ 
rican  states,  by  decreeing  a  right  to  all 
to  worship  the  Deity  according  to  the. 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  It 
also  authorised  the  sending  of  a  mini¬ 
ster  to  the  Congress  of  Panama. 


tion.  It  had  been  seriously  menaced 
'  by  Ribiera ;  but  he,  after  capturing 
Maldonado,  thought  proper  to  retire 
into  the  interior. 

The  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
under  existing  circumstances,  thought 
it  prudent,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
t«  cause  the  line  of  the  Uruguay  to  be 
fortified,  and  reassembled  the  whole  of 


We  shall  now  direct  our  attention, 
to  Brazil,  the  equivocal  character  of 
whose  Emperor  inspired  serious  appre¬ 
hensions  both  in  his  own  subjects  and 
the  neighbouring  states.  He  had 
deigned  to  bestow,  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  without  any  right,  legitimate 
or  rational,  to  do  so  that  we  can  ima- 


its  forces. 

About  this  time  the  Brazilian  squa¬ 
dron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Lobo, 
after  having  rekifor^  Monte  Video, 
appeared  within  sightof  Buenos  Ayres. 
I^bo  demanded  from  the  Government 
an  explanation  of  its  conduct,  alleging 
that  it  had  excited  the  insurrection 


giue,  a  constitutional  government  upon 
the^  Brazilians ;  but  he  had  subse¬ 
quently  shown  that  when  the  consti¬ 
tution  did  not  work  according  to  his 
own  mind,  he  valued  it  no  more  than 
so  much  blank  paper ;  and  that  though 
he  had  no  objection  to  constitutional 
forms,  he  wished  these  to  be  so  far 


in  the  Banda  Oriental.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  denied  the  imputation,  but  re- 
fosed  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to 
the  demand,  on  the  pretext  that  Lobo 
vas  not  authorised  to  enter  upon  ne¬ 
gotiations;  upon  which  his  squadron 
retired  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  blockade  of  the  river. 

After  having  communicated  with 
the  whole  of  the  provinces,  the  Fe¬ 
deral  Congress,  on  25th  October,  voted 
an  important  decree,  incorporating 
the  Banda  Oriental  with  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic.  This  decree,  which 
was  all  but  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
•f  war  against  Brazil,  inspired  the 
people  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  ;  and, 
amid  the  general  tumult  of  joy,  the 


delusive,  as  to  permit  him,  in  effect,  to 
govern  despotically.  All  this  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  apparent ;  but  farther,  be  was 
suspected  by  the  neighbouring  states 
as  irrevocably  attach^  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  legitimacy,  and  of  a  design  to 
make  Brazil  a  Julcrum  for  such  ma¬ 
chinery  as  the  Holy  Alliance  might 
choose  to  emplojr  to  reduce  the  whole 
of  South  America  to  its  former  va»> 
salage.  The  Emperor,  however,  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  either  talent 
or  energy;  his  government  though 
arbitrary,  was  mild  and  enlightened ; 
and  under  his  government  Brazil  made 
astonishing  progress. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  month  of 
May,  well  calculated  to  confirm  the 
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niBcerity  of  the  suspicions  entertain¬ 
ed  of  the  Emperor's  attachment  eren 
to  the  fcrms  of  a  constitution;  but 
which  his  Majesty  contrived  to  turn 
to  an  excellent  account.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  general  council  of  three 
towns  in  the  nrovince  of  Saint  Paul's, 
it  was  agreed  to  address  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  imploring  him  to  abolish  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  toassume  absolute  power. 
The  Emperor,  in  his  answer,  rebuked 
the  sentiments  thus  conveyed  to  him, 
and  expressed  His  unalterable  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  At  the 
same  time,  he  suspended  from  his 
functions  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
town  of  Tambate,  who  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  procuring  the  address, 
and  directed  him  to  repair  to  the  ca- 

Sital  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
uct. 

'  In  his  dispute  with  the  Argentine 
republic,  the  Emperor  had  occasion  to 
regret  the  retirement  from  his  service 
of  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  returned 
to  England,  for  reasons  never  yet  ex¬ 
plained,  in  the  Piranga,  a  Brazilian 
mimte. 

‘  On  17th  July,  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
as  Portuguese  plenipotentiary,  arrived 
firom  Lisron  at  Rio  Janeiro,  empow¬ 
ered  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  Brazilian  independence. 
Awr  a  number  df  conferences,  a  treaty 
was  definitively  arranged,  by  which 
Portugal  admitted  the  independence 
Of  Brazil,  and  conceded  to  Don  Pedro 
and  his  successors  the  title  of  Em¬ 
peror,  while  the  same  title,  from  cour¬ 
tesy,  was  allowed  by  Brazil  to  the 
King  of  Portugal  during  his  lifetime ; 
but  It  was  remarked  at  the  time  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  treaty  for  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  upon  the  death  of 
King  John.  Don  Pe^o  was  the  un¬ 
doubted  heir  to  that  crown  ;  and  were 
be  to  succeed  according  to  law,  the 
two  countries  would  again  be  united 
as  formerly  under  the  same  govern¬ 


ment,  though  the  treaty  was  ostensi¬ 
bly  designra  perpetually  to  dissever 
them ;  in  whira  event  the  one  would 
be  converted  into  a  dependency  of  the 
other. 

The  merit  was  at  this  time  conceded 
to  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  by  very  com¬ 
mon  consent,  of  having  persuaded  the 
Emperor  to  direct  the  evacuation  by 
his  troops  of  the  Upper  Peruvian  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chiquitos;  and  it  was  also 
believed  that  he  had  exerted  himself, 
though  in  vain,  to  prevent  the  rupture 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  republic. 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  was  also  in¬ 
vested  by  the  British  Cabinet  with 
full  powers  as  its  ambassador  to  the 
Brazilian  Court ;  in  which  capacity  he 
negotiated  two  treaties  between  the 
two  states.  The  first  contained  a  re¬ 
cognition  by  Britain  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Brazil  abd  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  person  of  Don  Pedro  and 
his  successors;  and  certain  mutual 
stipulations  with  regard  to  trade,  upon 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  for  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship  by  the' 
subjects  of  either  state  within  that  of 
the  other,  and  for  placing  each  state,  in 
relation  to  the  other,  upon  the  footing 
of  the  most  favoured  nations^  The  se¬ 
cond  treaty  stipulated  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilians,  at  the  expiry  of  four  years 
from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and 
confined  the  trade,  in  the  interval,  to 
certain  specified  limits.  The  treaties 
having  l^n  transmitted  to  England, 
our  Government  took  exception  to 
some  of  the  articles,  and  declined  rati¬ 
fying  them  until  they  had  undergone 
certain  alterations. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the 
Emperor  received  an  invitation  from 
Bolivar  to  become  a  party  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  Panama,  thereby  to  strengthen 
the  ties  which  bound  together,  in  one 
common  destiny,  tlie  new  states  of 
America,  and  secure  their  future  in- 
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dependence.  The  Emperor,  by  the 
adrioe  of  his  coanoH,  decided  to  send 
a  minister  to  the  Congress,  but  only 
as  a  spectator  and  friendly  adviser. 

In  addition  to  the  reinforcements 
sent  by  him  to  Monte  Video,  the  Em¬ 
peror  commenced  preparing  a  new  ex¬ 
pedition  for  the  Bancia  Oriental ;  and 
also  issued- an  ordinance,  provisionally 
suspending  within  that  territory  every 
law  which  guaranteed  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  subjecting  the  insur¬ 
gents  to  the  rigours  of  military  law. 
This  ordinance  was  more  calculated  to 
disgust  bis  Brazilian  subjects  than  to 
intimidate  those  against  whom  it  was 
directed. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Congress  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
incorporating  the  Banda  Oriental  with 
the  Argentine  republic,  the  Emperor 
did  not  venture  at  once  upon  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war,  but  published  a  mani¬ 
festo,  in  which  he  attempted  to  justify 
his  claim  to  the  disputed  territory, 
and  recapitulated  the  injuries  and  in¬ 
sults  which  he  had  endured  from  the 
Government  at  Buenos  Ayres.  That 
Government  shortly  afterwards  replied 
to  his  by  a  counter-manifesto. 

Hayti,  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
purchased  from  the  French  monarch 
the  acknowledgment  of  its  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  and,  by  the  purchase,  tarnished 
the  glory  it  bad  acquired  by  having, 
through  the  persevering  valour  of  its 
citizens,  virtually  emancipated  itself. 
The  process  by  which  this  event  was 
brou^t  about,  was  not  a  little  refined, 
elaborate,  and  curious. 

An  ordinance  by  the  French  king, 
of  date  17th  April,  was  secretly  pre¬ 
pared,  by  which  his  Majesty  (express¬ 
ing  himself  as  if  he  had  been  both  the 
actual  and  legitimate  sovereign  of 
Hayti),  decreed,  Ist,  That  its  ports 
should  be  open  to  the  trade  of  all  na¬ 
tions;  and  that  the  duties  levied  in 
its  ports  upon  all  foreign  nicrchandisi^ 


should  be  equal,  without  any  diatineij 
tioB  of  national  fags,  but  with  Una 
exception,  that  the  duties  upon  French 
ships  and  merchandise  should  be  one 
hapless  than  those  levied  on  otheesi 
2d,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
p^  ef  Hayti  should  pay  into  the 
French  treasury,  by,  fire  equal  imd 
yearly  instalments,  t^  first  being  paiy<*  * 
able  on  81st  December  1825, .the  sum* 
of  150  millions  of  francs,  f<w  the  in¬ 
demnification  of  the  ancient  colonists. 
8d,  Under  the  above  conditions,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  complete  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Haytian  govern¬ 
ment.  The  absurdity  of  the  French 
king  decreeing  conditions  which  he 
could  not  enforce,  and  which  were 
properly -subjects  of  negotiation,  is 
abundantly  manifest ;  but  it  has  to  be 
considered  as  an  attempt  to' reconcile 
a  practical  measure,  dictated  by  com¬ 
mon  sense,  with  the  ineffably  sublime 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

M.  the  Baron  de  Mackau,  captain  of 
the  Circe  frigate,  was  charged  to  con¬ 
vey  the  above  ordinance,  and  present 
it  to  the  Haytian  government.  The 
Circe  left  Rochefort  on  4th  May,  and 
having  been  joined  by  other  vessels  on 
the  Martinique  and  other  stations,  be 
arrived  at  Port  au  Prince  on  Sd  July, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  cere¬ 
mony.  The  President,  Boyer,  wrote 
him  that  he,  in  name  of  the  people  of 
Hayti,  accepted  the  Royal  ordinance; 
and  on  11th  July,  it  was  solemnly  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  all  its  conditions  sanctioned 
by  a  full  meeting  of  the  Senate.  After 
many  brilliant  fetes  given  to  him,  the 
French  envoy  returned  to  France, 
having  on  board  with  him  three  Hay- 
t  ian  com  m  issioners,  em  powered  to  ratify 
the  conditions  of  the  onlinance. 

Ufion  the  return  of  M.  de  Mackau, 
a  commission  was  instituted  for  inves¬ 
tigating  the  claims  of  the  ancient 
colonists.  And  a  treaty  was  entereil 
into  with  the  Haytian  commissioners, 
both  explanatory  and  coolirniatpry  of 
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th«  terms  of  the  ordinance.  With 
great  difficulty  the  Haytian  oommis* 
aioners  negotiated  a  loan  with  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  bankers  for  payment  of 
the  first  instalment  of  the  price  of  the 
national  independence. 

The  almost  extinguished  party  of 
Christophe  took  adrantage  of  the  par¬ 
tial  discontent  excited  by  this  treaty, 
the  terms  of  which  were  consider^ 
ntraragant  by  many,  to  hatch  a  con* 


spiracy  at  the  Cape  against  the  exist- 
ing  ^remment.  Boyer,  hearing  of  it, 
repaired  to  the  Cape,  where  he  caused 
the  commander  of  the  place.  General 
Toussaint,  and  other  officers  who  were 
implicated,  to  be  arrested.  Toussaint 
blew  his  brains  out ;  the  rest  were 
delirered  over  to  military  commis¬ 
sions,  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  banished  6^  the  island. 
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